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226 Manufacturers Can Tell You Why 
This Mine Is So Much More Efficient 


CrEW MEMBERS in this working section, using the indus- 
try’s newly developed continuous miners, produce 43 
tons of clean coal per man-day, or over twice the na- 
tional average per underground face worker. In other 
sections, where conventional-type loading machines are 
operated, crew output is 27.5 tons per man, well above 
the average. 


MANAGEMENT THE KEY 

This coal mine is a modern, highly efficient property. It 
is typical of the completely mechanized, skillfully engi- 
neered operations the industry will need to meet grow- 
ing future demand for coal produced at an economical 
cost. There are many other mines with an output as high 
or even higher, and others are in the planning or devel- 
opment stage right now. 

Key ingredient in this mine’s performance is manage- 
ment—management’s skill in selecting and using capable 
manpower, the proper mining methods, the right ma- 
chinery and equipment. 


PRODUCTIVITY DEPENDS ON MACHINERY 
During the next five years, the coal industry expects to 
add 24712 million tons of new and replacement annual 


A McGraw-Hill Publication, 
330 West 42nd St., New York 36, N. Y. 


capacity, at an estimated cost of over $2 billion. At the 
same time it should boost the present 1012-ton average 
daily output of all industry employees by 50 to 60%. 
Since nearly 90° of all coal now is mechanically han- 
dled, this greater efficiency can come only through better 
management and more skillful use of new and improved 
machinery. 

The 226 manufacturers who advertised in COAL AGE 
in 1955 know that this pressure for more mining effici- 
ency means growing sales opportunities for the equip- 
ment they produce. 


HOW TO SELL YOUR IDEAS 

Long the industry’s foremost editorial force in stimulat- 
ing mechanical mining, COAL AGE offers mine manage- 
ment more help on specific problems . . . It covers more 
mines, more operating ideas, more news, year after year. 
Because readers get more ideas from COAL AGE... 
advertisers find it the best place to sell ideas on equip- 
ment application. COAL AGE tops its field in circula- 
tion, in editorial pages, in display advertising and in 
exclusive advertisers. 

COAL AGE’s newly established annual Mid-July Min- 
ing Guidebook and Buying Directory Issue closes June 1. 





11,648 ADVERTISERS Advertise in 
the 1956 
> Decause— 
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The n 
grows each year— 


11,648 ADVERTISERS CAN’T BE WRONG! 


THOMAS REGISTER 


461 EIGHTH AVENUE © NEW YORK 1, N. Y. 











Factual ... Influential 


ROCK PRODUCTS 
ANNUAL CEMENT ISSUE 


August 1956 Issue 
Closing Date For Plates July 9, 1956 


HOW BIG IS THE CEMENT PRODUCER MARKET 


FOR YOUR PRODUCTS? 
Where There's Construction and Road Building — THERE'S CEMENT! 
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1954 
—— 
The PORTLAND CEMENT Industry 


millions of 376-1 barrels 
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Cement Producers are — Building! Expanding! Modernizing! 


During the year every development in CALL, WIRE, OR WRITE 
or affecting the Portland Cement In- YOUR SPACE 


dustry is not only reported authorita- peseRVATION — NOW! 
tively in ROCK PRODUCTS, but also 


interpreted as to its significance. THE INDUSTRY'S RECOGNIZED AUTHORITY 
Cement men value the August Ce- 


ment Issue for its exclusive and com- 
plete treatment and interpretation of 


the important developments in the 


Portland Cement Industry. PRODUCTS 


LARGEST PRODUCER CIRCULATION IN THE HISTORY OF THE FIELD 
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shop talk... 


® During the past six months, 
we've devoted lots of time and effort 
to the task of giving IM a “new 
look.” When we began our remodel- 
ing program last October, we said 
in this column: “The changes you 
find in this month’s IM are by no 
means ‘the finished product.’ Some 
of them, frankly, are in the nature 
of an experiment.” 

This month you'll see good evi- 
We've made 
some radical departures from our 
old format. Like other changes dur- 


dence of this policy 


ing the past six months, this month's 
remodeling efforts were made with 
just one objective in mind, the one 
stated in October: getting across to 
our readers quickly and easily the 
things we and our contributors are 
saying about methods in the field of 
selling and advertising to business 
and industry. 

We could have taken the “easy 
way out” and done a _ superficial 
face-lifting job, making all changes 
quickly with a dramatic flourish — a 
technique used far too frequently in 
the business paper field. Such a 
policy, however, would have made 
little contribution to our honestly 
avowed objectives 

Our readers have told us that, for 
the most part, they approve of ou 
previous typographic and _ format 
changes. But our continuing re- 
search has indicated that othe 
changes were required if we were 
to completely fulfil our objectives 
The most frequent suggestion was 
that we do something to more clear- 
ly “identify” our editorial content 
and separate it visually from adver- 
tising 

This we have attempted to do by 
rearranging our content. Thus, 
you'll find our special features much 
closer to the front of the magazine, 
with more pages of “solid” editorial 


material uninterrupted by advertis- 


ing for easier and speedier reading 
We've also relocated most of ou: 
regular features and provided fo: 
fewer “jumps” around ads as an- 
other aid to easier reading 

These changes were not based or 
any spur-of-the-moment decision 
Before they were made we carefully 
analyzed dozens of other successful 
business publications and _ con- 
sidered many alternate ideas. In 
spite of the planning and research 
behind this change, we fully recog- 
nize the possibility that still other 
changes may be required. We plan 
to continue our research and main- 
tain a flexibility which will permit 
us to make any additional revisions 
necessary to help IM better serv 
its readers 

As we've stated before, we wel- 
come the comments, suggestions and 
criticisms of our readers. We as- 
sure you that we don’t just pass off 
your comments as crank complaints 
We use them as an honest guide to 
help make IM the kind of magazins 
you want. This month’s changes are 
good evidence of our sincerity, for 
they are the direct result of readers 


comments 


s Next month in IM We re 
willing to bet our favorite eyeshad 
that the feature story in the May IM 
will be the most talked about article 
we've published in many 
It'll be “Profile of Today’s Industrial 


moons 


Advertising Manager” a report 
on the results of our extensive sur- 

While the 
undoubtedly 


vey of ad managers 


average reader will 
check first to see just how much 
money the “typical” industrial ad 
manager is making today, he'll also 
find some other mighty interesting 


and revealing statistics 


Complete table of contents ...pages4&5 
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Which comes first . . copy or layout? ..............2.2+8. 
The '’Problems” man examines a controversy as old as advertising 
and reaches some conclusions. Pr in industrial marketing 


regular feature. 


Top management looks at ad readership studies .... 
IM asks industry executives their views on use and value 
tising research studies. Their varying opinions give the adman va 
able insight into tor nt thinking. Top management for 


reguiar teature. 


How to write better letters ..............2000- 


New book tells how to keep from putting 


when talking through the mails 
k talk th h th 


Top industrial agencies score 5.7% gainin’55 ..... 


IM's annual tabulation shows most advertising 
in placement of business publication space. Here's 
of how much industrial advertising 318 agencies placed 


and a comparison with the previous year 


Wanted: salesmen with ideas ..............-e-eee22008. 


If your salesmen sometimes wonder what's going on in the 


agent's brain while they give their sales spiel, here’s the « 


given by an anonymous purchasing agent. 


Traveling auditorium unfolds on the road .............. 


Swift & Co. takes its own 1,000-square-foot, 125-seat auditorium along 


on its traveling sales show. 
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A war surplus ‘machine gun’ camera solves a tough advertising 


problem for Atlas Powder Co. 
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for every subscription. 
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ENGINEERING-MINDED 


Kyo, have a two-fold marketing job on your hands in the Chemical Process § PRODUCTION MEN 
Industries . . . to sell both plant processing men and the business leaders READ IT 
who guide and direct this $41-billion-a-year spending manufacturing giant. 

Obviously, no single publication can satisfy the specialized editorial 
requirements, meet the individual reader interests of each. It takes two 
magazines to meet the stringent specifications of both of these important 
buying groups... processing men charged with the design, construction, 
operation and maintenance of CPI plants relying on the applied technology 
of Chemical Engineering... management in administration, production and 
research on the fast news analyses and interpretations of Chemical Week. 
Together...these two McGraw-Hill leaders offer a double-barreled approach 
to all the influences which can make or break your chemical process 
selling. But get the full story...ask your CE or CW representative for 
Your Most Vital Market Today, The CPI...or write our Research Department. 
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In the field of 
electrically 


SELLING 
PROBLEM 


operated products... 





These typical components and materials: 


1. were specified for the Boesch Coil 
f Winder 


2. have been extensively covered in depth 
treatment articles by ELECTRICAL 
MANUFACTURING 

ALUMINUM SHEET . . . ANODIZED ALUMINUM . . . AUTOTRANS- 
FORMERS . . . BALL BEARINGS .. . COUNTERS . . . ELECTRICAL 
CLUTCHES AND BRAKES . . . FASTENERS . . . FUSES . . . HEAVY- 
DUTY CORDS . . . HELICAL SPRINGS . . . MAGNETIC RELAYS 
MULTI-CONTACT PLUGS AND CONNECTORS . . . PUSH BUTTONS .. . 
RELAYS . . . RESILIENT ISOMADE PADS . . . SELENIUM RECTIFIERS 
STAINLESS STEEL . . . SERIES MOTORS ... SOLENOIDS... 
LIMIT AND TOGGLE SWITCHES ... VARIABLE SPEED DRIVES 


Many of the components and materials speci- 
fied in the new Boesch high speed coil winder 
are the same or similar to those used in such 


. 


varied products as machine tools, aircraft, 
automotive ignition systems, business ma- 
chines, home appliances and other coil wind- 
ing mechanisms. 


ELECTRICAL MANUFACTURING'S editor- 
ial depth coverage of these components and 
materials demonstrates how EM editors 
meet the needs of design engineers for prac- 
tical, problem-solving information. The com- 
mon interests of design engineers in the wide 
variety of industries making electrically oper- 
ated products are thus served by a single 
medium. A medium broad enough in scope 
yet sufficiently specialized to do full justice 


to the field. 
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You don’t need a motivation study to prove 
this simple truth: technical products are 
bought (sold) to solve technical problems. 

That goes for practically every material 
or component entering into the design speci- 
fications of electrically operated machines, 
appliances and equipment. 

The emphasis is on electrically operated 
for the reason that the more electrical /elec- 
tronic the product, the greater the engi- 
neering content, and the more problems there 
are to be solved at the design engineering 
level. 

ELectTricaAL MANUFACTURING has long 
been recognized as the problem-solving pub- 
lication for designers of electrically operated 
products. 


Every article in EM is aimed straight at 


... the magazine of 

design engineering 

for the field of 

electrically operated products 


BEGINS WITH 
ENGINEERING 


the technical interests of engineers engaged 
in product development. Every article digs 
deeply into problem areas that specifically 
concern the makers of electrically operated 
products . . . the integration of power and 
control, heating, insulation and communica 
tions, the application of materials and com 
ponents, electrical/electronic as well as 
mechanical. 

Advertising based on this problem-solving 
technique shares equal attention with the 
problem-solving editorial pages. Readers 
have told us that time and again! 

A complete analysis of total editorial con 
tent is available to all advertisers and agen 
cies. It is the raw material for advertising 
that sells. Send for your copy of “Editorial 
Highlights.” 


Electrical 


Manufacturing 











The Gage Publishing Company * 1250 Sixth Avenue, New York 20, N. Y. 
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4 Check the magazine’s editorial objectives and scope. 


Is the editorial content tailored to meet the 
needs of the industry served? Is it in balance 
—broad enough to “cover the bases” yet specific 
enough to be of maximum value? For instance, 
STEEL’s 


engineering data, and market information—is 


“3-in-1"” content—news, production 


designed to satisfy its readers, week after week 


5 Find out how well readers use the advertising. 


Adding up resultful inquiries is one way . . . pro- 
vided your advertisement was designed merely to 
pull leads. However, like many companies, you 
can use with considerable success your own mail 
surveys to determine the degree of recognition 
accorded your company and your products as 
a result of a continuing program of advertising. 
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2 Analyze all circulation policies critically. 


Does the magazine make sure it reaches the 
titles and functions for which it is edited? Is it 
flexible to match circulation to constant changes 
in industry? STEEL’s selective distribution is an 
example. With its Continuing Census of Metal- 
working, STEEL can pinpoint circulation 

match it plant by plant, function by function. 


& Look closely at published verification records. 


Ask about renewal rates or other evidence sup 
plied by the magazine that proves reader desire 
to receive the magazine. With STEEL, for ex- 
ample, a signed “reader request card” is required 
of every recipient. This card indicates that the 
recipient reads STEEL, finds it helpful, and 
wants to continue receiving his copy every week. 








how a business paper 
it reaches 





3 Are readers motivated to think, respond, act? ad Does the magazine conduct its own readership test ? 


High reader reaction is one of the surest ways Is it interested enough to invest time and money 
to measure the inherent vitality of a publication. in a continuing quantitative and qualitative 
Year after year, STEEL consistently sparks key readership check? For example, STEEL uses 
metalworking men to request editorial material the services of both Roy Eastman and Daniel 
for plant meetings, technical society programs, Starch as a constant check on readership of 
long-term planning. Each vear STEEL readers articles and advertising. Result: An ever-increasing 
request and use over a_ half-million reprints. level of high readership throughout the magazine 


\lake your own evaluation of STEEL ’s read- 
ership through these recommended yard- 
sticks. No other business publication gives 
advertisers so much proof of high readership 
by the right men. It’s one reason why so many 
believe that STEEL is the best buy to reach 


\ Penton Publication 


the tremendously big metalworking market. PENTON BurtpING, CLEVELAND 13, OnIO 





The correlation presented as Figure 1 shows how temperature 
varies with time at constant pressure level and illsutrates the 
fact that as temperature approaches a level of 1,000 degrees 
Farenheit, its rate of change with time was not as great. Cross 
plotting of the pressure parameters in Figure 1 results in Fugure 
2, which demonstrates the effect of variation of pressure with 
time at constant temperature. 

The effect of catalyst concentration on conversion of n- 
butane reactant to isobutane is shown in Figure 3, which indicates 
conversion as a function of temperature with constant residence 
time and pressure held at constant values. The effect of residence 
time may be determined by taking the constant pressure parameters 
and plotting points from them as shown in Figure 4 which determines 
the effect of this variable at constant temperature and residence 
time. 

In conclusion it may be inferred that, if all the data points 
are accorded equal values, conversion of n-butane reactant to iso- 
butane product increases with increase in temperature, and decreases 
with increase in pressure, and increases with increase in residence 


time. 


1. This is the first page of a manuscript for The Oil and 
Gas Journal as submitted by an outside author. Buried 
somewhere is the topic—increasing the yield of isobutane. 


Is this important ¥ 
(Secondary verab/e.) 
Check with aud ther. 
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The correlation presented as re 1 shows how temperature 


varies with time at constant pressure le and illsutrates the 


plotting of the pressure parameters in Figure 1 results in Fugure 
2, which demonstrates the effect of variation of pressure with 
time at constant temperature.) 

The effect of catalyst concentration on conversion of n- 
butane reactant to isobutane is shown in Figure 3, which indicates 
conversion as a function of temperature with constant residence 
time and pressure held at constant values. The effect of residence 
time may be determined by taking the constant pressure parameters 
and plotting points from them as show in Figure 4 which determines 


the effect of this variable at constant temperature and(residence 
TAis must be pressvre. 
bine. Check with aufher. &. Ee ot 


In conclusion it may be inferred that, if all the data points 
are accorded equal values, conversion of n-butane reactant to iso- 
butane product increases with increase in temperature, and decreases 
with increase in pressure, and increases with increase in residence 


time, 


2. Above is the same manuscript after The Journal’s engineering 
editor reviewed it for publication. The notations are about certain 
points he wants to clarify with the author. 


How technical articles are 











10 ways to write 
to be read 


Keep sentences short — from 16 to 20 words 
per sentence. 

Use simple instead of complex . . . words 
clauses, sentences, context. 

Use familiar words; use a little werd in pref- 
erence to a big word. 

Avoid unnecessary words — make every word 
carry its own weight. 

Use action verbs — instead of passive verbs. 
Use understandable, “picture” words — con- 
crete words that stand for things you can see 
and touch. Avoid abstract words and terms. 
Use “conversational” writing—to avoid stuffy, 
technical jargon. 

Use variety; avoid stilted, monotonous pat- 
terns. Write lively and colorfully. 

Use familiar writing . . . compare new ideas 
with familiar ideas. 

Write to EXpress, not to IMpress. Remember 
that “big men use little words; little men use 
big words.” 











Technical men, field men, and management 
men all read The Oil and Gas Journal 


Here’s how Journal editors write and rewrite 
material for effective presentation 


What’s the best way to write an engineering article? The 
trick is to make complex technical copy easy to read — 
without oversimplifying it. The manuscripts illustrated 
above show the progression of an Oil and Gas Journal 
technical article as it went through a “distillation process” 
in The Journal’s editorial offices. 

The engineering editor returned the manuscript to the 
author for clarification of some technical details. 

The presentation editor suggested certain revisions, 
such as inverting one or two paragraphs. He also elimi- 
nated some excess wording. 
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You can increase the yield of isobutane from n-butane by 
raising the temperature and slowing down the rate of throughput -— 
provided you don't let the pressure increase. 

Why this is so is shown in Figs. 1, 2, 3, and 4. 

Fig. 1 shows how temperature varies with time at constant 
pressure level, The correlation illustrates that the temperature 
increases less per minute as it gets close to 1,000° F, These 
pressure parameters were crossplotted in Fig. 2, thus demonstrating 
the effect of variation of pressure with time at constant tempera- 
ture. 

Fig. 3 shows the effect of catalyst concentration on conversion 
of n-butane to isobutane. It illustrates the extent to which tempers- 
ture alone causes the reaction when toth time and pressure are kept 
constant. 

A method for determining the effect of reaction time is given 
in Fig. 4. Plotting points were taken from the constant pressure 
parameters, and they show what happens when the pressure changes 
tut when toth temperature and time are kept constant. 

as 3 64 now. Gelae ts simpler, aad 


cancer fo read Hf fos Seatence 
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3. When the article is returned, The Journal's presentation editor 4. this is the completely rewritten version as it finally 
edits the manuscript for “readability” — simplicity and language _runs in The Oil and Gas Journal. It is now simple, clear, 
accuracy. and accurate, but it is still in an “engineer's language.” 


edited for easier reading... 








The final version is “simpler and easier to read,” and 
thus is an effective article for both technical and general This the second in a series of “workshop” 
readers. advertisements on the technology of build- 


Good technical publication writing is a field in its ing better business magazine readership. 








own. Articles are not written like a novel, nor a report, iliciaiiaaiia 








but like a news story — where the most important facts 

are summarized first; the details and background infor- 

mation follow. Unnecessary words are eliminated. Short 

words are used in favor of long words. Familiar, readily 

understood, pertinent, and concrete words are used. one 
This is practical, working journalism . . . the kind 

advertisers should expect for good readership. It’s the 

kind they get in The Oil and Gas Journal — the largest 

... and most read . . . magazine in the oil industry. 











ELECTRONIC EQUIPMENT 
MAKES PUBLISHING HISTORY 


With the First Circulation Statement 
In the Electronics Industry 





Oo Analyzed by Standard Industrial Classifications 
2) Analyzed by Electronic Original Equipment Market 


3) Analyzed by Job Functions (not titles) 





With 25,716 Electronic Design and 
Development Men 


What Does This Mean To YOU, the Advertiser? 


A. You can tell exactly how many electronic design and development 
men you will be reaching. No other publication provides this informa- 
tion.: 


B. You can tell precisely how many electronic design and development 
men are working on products of interest to you. No other publication 
offers detailed information. 


C. You can buy advertising in Electronic Equipment by proven facts and 
figures. 








D. You can be sure of productive sales leads when you have evidence 
of quality circulation. A recent issue of Electronic Equipment pro- 
duced over 27,000 sales leads. 













INQUIRY 
QUALITY 
co 








system 








The Magazine of Design, Development and Engineering 
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ELECTRONIC EQUIPMENT 


‘Bor 6 Month Period Ending 


DECEMBER 1955 


Controlled Circulation 


BP BX FORM A 
is Qualified Circulation 


AUDIT REPORT 
OF CIRCULATION, INC. 
fork, 17, N 





10. BUSINESS AND/OR OCCUPATIONAL ANALYSIS OF CONTROLLED CIRCULATION BASED ON 
ISSUE OF DECEMBER 1955 


This issue is 8.21% or 3046 copies below average of other 5 issues reported above. 





Industrial 
Market 


Electronic Original 
Equipment Market 





Job Functions 


Design & Development 





of electronic 
products and 


electronically 


of electronic 
devices for 


Company's own 


Engineering 
& 
Technical 


controlled process Men 


equipment control 
Electronic Test & Inspection Equipment 746 20 
NS SERRE I Oe 58 
Communications Equipment 5 89 
Pmectremse COMMONOMIN. 656 cc ccc ccs ccccceccccccces 68 
LEONE OMNBMNING coach wi tinwdleg sss cicvecccsces 39: 1] 
Electronic Devices for Aircraft & Ships............. 8,462 

3662 Electronic Tubes & Transistors..................... 669 

3664 Telephone & Telegraph Equipment 595 

3669-93-99 All other Electronic Devices.................... a Sa 

36 Electrical Machinery, Equip. & Supplies 867 

73 & 89 Design, Devel., Research Labs & Consultants........3,102 

90 Government 

35 Machinery 

37 Transportation Equipment 

38 Professional, Scientific & Controlling Inst.......... 

39 Miscellaneous Manufacturing 

19 Ordnance & Accessories..............cseeeeeeees ; 

28 Chemical & Allied Products.................-..005- 

29 Products of Petroleum & Coal ; 

33 711 

49 489 

50 Electronic Manufacturers’ Agents & Jobbers........ 735 


All other industries not classified above—no classifica- 


- 


at tae TOP ELIS 


tion amounting to 1% of total circulation.........3,594 942 





21,635 




















TOTAL 34,057 25,716 


AVERAGE FOR THE PERIOD 36,595 





The above is a copy of Paragraph 10, December, 1955, BPA Audit Report. 


es A Sutton Publication - 172 South Broadway - White Plains, N. Y. 
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There’s more to the KVPD story than 


this 1'/5% increase 


in business paper space 


The casual observer may measure KVPD 1943 


performance by the number of industrial 2606 business paper 
e . . pages for KVPD 7184 busin 
advertisements we produce. A fair a ‘pepe: to 


measure, true but it’s the result A 
rather than the reason for our Industrial 


i 


Division’s ranking as the nation’s 


\\ 
li 


eleventh biggest placer of business 


I 


i 


paper space. 


INN 
(iti 


KVPD’s unique “broad front” approach 


to marketing problems has attracted clients 


f 


\a\ 


from all over the United States . . . and 
has contributed to their growth. In 





this “broad front” approach, advertising 

is integrated with all the objectives 

of sales, manufacturing, engineering and 

management. Integration at KVPD is 

a consistent policy ... maintained through 

systematized group effort by men of 

wide-ranging experience — experience far 

beyond the limits of advertising alone. 
Want more details about our 

“broad front” approach to marketing? 

We'd be happy to give you the complete 

story...show you why this advertising 

agency and its clients are growing 


at such a rapid rate. 


D 


KLAU-VAN PIETERSOM-DUNLAP, INC. 


744 NORTH FOURTH STREET . MILWAUKEE 1, WISCONSIN 
Member of American Association of Advertising Agencies , . . Serving 45 advertisers in nine states 


INDUSTRIAL DIVISION @e AGRICULTURAL DIVISION @ GENERAL DIVISION e UTILITIES DIVISION 
Advertising and marketing counselors since 1908 











runk the world 40% °? 


Jet propulsion has given commercial transport its seven 


league boots. Soon the flying time from New York to Paris 


will be cut from today’s 11 hours to a fantastic 6 hours 


and 35 minutes. But there’s more to the story. Here's how 
Donald W. Douglas, President of Douglas Aircraft 


Company, Inc., puts it... 









































“While we have devoted several years of intensive research 
to the development of the DC-8, we are mindful of the 


valuable contributions made by the turbojet engine build- 


ers and experienced airline operators who have cooperated 


with our staff. 


“Nor can we overlook the help which our designers, 


DONALD W. DOUGLAS, 
PRESIDENT, DOUGLAS 
AIRCRAFT CO., INC. 





engineers and technicians constantly receive 
through readership of business magazines. With- 
out these technical publications, industry would 
find it exceedingly difficult to keep up with the 
many advances in the development of production 


equipment and manufacturing techniques.” 


The tremendous advances which are being 
made in aviation are typical of what is 
happening throughout American industry. 
And, the only sure way for businessmen to 
keep up with these advances is by reading the 
business publications edited for their industry. 

The more-than-a-million men who read 
McGraw-Hill’s 36 business publications control 
markets with billions of dollars of industrial 
purchasing power... markets that your 
salesmen are seeking to tap. 

To report the developments of business and 
industry, McGraw-Hill employs over 400 
full-time editors who travel more than 
two million miles a year out of 15 domestic 


and 11 foreign offices. This type of editorial 


leadership builds acceptance and readership 


not only for editorial material but for 
advertisers’ sales messages. Your advertising 
in McGraw-Hill magazines can make your 


salesmen’s limited time more productive. 





Your advertising in MeGraw- Hill 
business publications is your 
introduction to, and continuous 
contact with, the men who initiate, 
specify or approve the purchase of 
products for industry. It is your 
salesmen’s “assistant”...a high-speed, 


low-cost sales tool that ferrets out. 





contacts and conditions prospects. 
By functioning on these 
preliminary steps to a sale, business 


yublication advertisine...at pennies 
| + | 


per eall... multiplies your salesmen’s 


“calling power.” It enables them to 
concentrate their valuable time and 
talent on the important job of 
making the proposal and closing 
the sale, a job which they...and 


they alone...can best handle. 





6S. KEEP CUSTOMERS SOLD 
FOR 


+— GREATER 


eS STEPS TO 5S. CLOSE THE ORDER begets 


4. SPECIFIC PROPOSAL ¢+PRODUCTION 


SUCCESSFUL 3. CREATE PREFERENCE ’ “—— 
SELLING 2. AROUSE INTEREST oe, 


+— ADVERTISING 
1. MAKE CONTACT +———__ MERE 


McGraw-Hill 


330 WEST 42nd STREET, NEW YORK 36, N.Y. 
USINESS AND INDUSTRY PAY TO READ McGRAW-HILL BUSINESS PUBLICATIONS 








MARKET COVERAGE 


AMM’s horizontal circulation shows a readership of over 30,000 management, pur- 
chasing, and operating personnel who directly control or influence the purchase of 
ferrous and non-ferrous metals, including consumers for manufacturing who cast, 
machine, form, fabricate or otherwise work metals; consumers for maintenance, such 
as railroads and other transportation services, public utilities, engineering concerns, 
manufacturers or producers of non-metal products; distributors, dealers, jobbers, 
importers, and exporters who handle steel and/or other metals, hardware products, 
mill and factory supplies; also producers of iron, steel and alloys; non-ferrous 
metals; mines; blast furnaces; steel works; rolling mills; smelters; refineries, etc. 


DISTRIBUTION * 


Consumers of metals for manufacturing and maintenance 
Distributors, dealers, exporters, etc. . 

Producers of Steel and other metals 

Government Departments, Trade Organizations, banks, etc. 


Unclassified 
READERS* 


Purchasing Agents cng Treasurers 1,763 
Chairmen, Presidents and/or Proprietors 5,244 Works Managers and/or Superintendents 2,103 
General Managers 2,581 Metallurgists 823 
Sales Managers 2,716 Others (largely engineering, purchasing, 
Vice Presidents ....... : 2,998 sales & management personnel) 2,833 
Secretaries ............ 1,763 

*Based on information furnished by 6,764 subscribers. The sampling, represented 59.54% of paid 
subscribers. ABC circulation is now over 11,000. Yeorly subscription rate $20, with no concession for 
bulk orders, short or long term subscriptions. 


ADVERTISERS 


Over 300 leading sellers of steel products, non-ferrous metals, ores, ferro-alloys, and 
machinery and equipment used in the metal working industries are regular advertisers. 
Many of these have been in AMM continuously for 10, 15 and 25 years—some even 
longer. This strong trade recognition indicates clearly that AMM offers fastest 
and most direct contact between sellers and buyers in the metal working industries. 


REASONS WHY 
s 
’ AMERICAN METAL MARKET gives advertisers these advantages 
merican e a a e S FASTEST SERVICE of all metal-trades media—first with the latest news of industry. 


MORE IMPACTS per 5-day week than any other metal-trades paper. 


ABC-audited, paid circulation offers LOWER COST for space than any other metal-trades paper. 
° GREATER VISIBILITY than any other metal-trades paper 
a DAILY audience of over 30,000 MOST STEEL AND METALS ADVERTISERS of all metal-trades papers, including a large number 
top-flight executives who buy ferrous eee 
i MOST WANTED of all metal-trades papers. Subscribers pay $20 a year to read AMM. Buyers need it, 
and non-ferrous metals in tonnage like it, read it day-in, day-out, week after week, year after year. 


quantities. 

Because each advertising dollar Daily contact with 30,000 
spent here purchases buyer-readers decision-makers in the 
exclusively, AMM consistently carries metal-trades! 
more metals advertising than any 
other trade publication serving the 
metal-working industry. 

We will be happy to send you a 
sample copy of AMERICAN METAL 
MARKET, with a complete data file on 
how this daily newspaper can help 
you sell more metal. 















































Cant Since 1899 The Daily Newspaper of 


the Steel and Metal Industries 





MIAMI distributor Jim Llewellyn 
(left) talks over equipment needs 
with Clin Myers, superintendent 
of Three Bays Improvement Co. 


"Products advertised in 
Construction Equipment 





























SELL HASIER..." 





James L. Llewellyn, head 
of leading Miami equip- 
ment sales firm says: 


“Our salesmen direct construction EquipmeNT to the buyers and users of construction 
products in our territory. It’s the best way we’ve ever known to make a Sales call every 
month...and provide a valued service at the same time.” 





What makes CONSTRUCTION EQUIPMENT so popular that 104 dis- 
tributors buy it for their customers? Jim Llewellyn says: “The 
men who get it like and read it. We like it because products 
advertised in CONSTRUCTION EQUIPMENT sell easier.” 


CONSTRUCTION EQUIPMENT is the fastest-growing monthly in its 
field —both in readers (57,000) and advertising. More than 300 
manufacturers now use it to get sales results. So, be sure it’s on 
your schedule. See how it helps. 


In construction... 
more buyers read Construction 


Equipment 


PUBLISHED BY CONOVER-MAST e 205 EAST 42ND STREET, NEW YORK 17, N. Y 
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{ Measure it any way 
you want to... 


Textile Industries gives you more mill readership 


Actually, there is only one realistic way to measure a pub- 
lication’s mill readership. That is with the yardstick that 
evaluates readership in terms of buying power covered. 
TEXTILE INDUSTRIES is read by the buyers in mills with 
99.9% of all spindles in the U.S.A., 99.7% of all looms, 
7.5% of all knitting machines, 91.4% of all dyeing, 
bleaching, finishing, 100% of all synthetic fiber production. 


This remarkably productive coverage pattern is achieved 


through Texti_e INDUsTRIES’ sensible plan of combining 
paid circulation with Directed Distribution. By this method 
TEXTILE INDUSTRIES gives you the largest mill readership 
available. Its readership by mill presidents, superintendents 
and top executives is unequalled. 

To sell America’s huge textile manufacturing market, 
TEXTILE INDUSTRIES is your basic advertising medium 


Place it first on your list. 


* T.l. New Equipment Parade & Buyer’s Guide 
coming in mid-November. Ask to see pilot edition 


Schedule this important “13th Issue” now. 


Textile Industries 


806 Peachtree St., N.E., Atlanta 8, Georgia 





PETROLEUM WEEK 


Bakelite Company, a division of Union Carbide and Carbon 
Corporation, sells a host of products to the petroleum industry. 
Bob Klees, product advertising manager, uses Petroleum Week 
regularly to back up Bakelite’s promotional campaign on 
“‘Microballoons,” phenolic resin spheres for evaporation control. 


Advertisers 


Core Laboratories, Inc., through Duvall Williams, Advertising, 
places a strong schedule in Petroleum Week. Duvall Williams, 
head of the agency, rates the magazine an important factor in 
promoting his client’s petroleum reservoir engineering services to 
key buying influences in the oil industry. 


Why LEADING ADVERTISERS 


Buy PETROLEU 


More and more advertisers are 
buying PETROLEUM WEEK because 
it has simplified selling to the oil in- 
dustry. Reaching oil men through ad- 
vertising has become easier and more 
efficient because of the specific values 
offered only by this publication. 


Advertisers to oil men now have a 
magazine that provides the all-seg- 
ment information oil men want and 


need. This industry-wide, industry-deep 
coverage enables advertisers to touch 
all the sales bases. 

Advertisers are assured readership 
in a publication that oil men every- 
where are reading from first to last 

age. Through-the-book readership 
1as been built and nourished by the 
variable-speed technique that is de- 
signed to give the reader the ultimate 


M WEEK 


in reading reward: maximum informa- 
tion in a minimum of time. 


Their advertising is read in an 
exciting, idea-generating medium 
whose usefulness and importance to 
oil men has been clearly demonstrate. 
—by the growth of its paid circulation; 
by the thousands of paid-for reprints 
of its articles; by the enthusiasm of oil 
men and the men selling to oil men. 


PETROLEUM WEEK * OIL’S MOST READABLE MAGAZINE 





PETROLEUM 
WEEK 


William A. Hoffman, left, vice president, Audit Bureau of Circulations presents 
PeTrRoLeuM Week’s first ABC audit to Richard H. Loyer, business manager of PW. 


A new record for fast ABC qualifi- 
cation by petroleum publications has 
been set by PETROLEUM WEEK. 
Since qualification for an ABC audit 
was achieved in the fastest possible 
time, it’s a record of subscriber accept- 
ance that may only be tied, never 
broken. 

Even before Volume I, Number I 
was in the mails, nearly 10,000 oil men 
had already entered paid subscriptions. 


‘Total distribution of the first issue was 
20,000. 

ABC requires that 50% of total cir- 
culation be on a paid basis, and allows 
two years to reach 70% paid. 

Currently PETROLEUM WEEK 
is nearly 90% paid. 

Note, too, that almost 60% of the 
subscriptions are for three years—a real, 
long-range vote of reader satisfaction. 


9 
What’s New if in Petroleum Week 


Nearly 2,000 subscriptions were en- 
tered during December. More than 
half of these were in the Engineer, 
Chemist, Geologist, Foreman catego- 
ties. The other half were distributed 
among top and operating management, 
contractors, independent producers 
and purchasing agents. 

s 


During January, no less than 16 oil- 
country newspapers — the PW 
article on the entry of oil companies 
into the metals-mining field. Eight of 
these printed editorials based on the 
story. 

e 

A growing number of PW's readers 
abroad are paying stiff mailing pre- 
miums to insure fast delivery of their 
copies. One reader in Hamburg, for 
example, is paying $52 for air delivery 
“to be sure I receive my copy concur- 


A McGraw-Hill Publication, 330 West 42nd Street, New York 36, N. Y. 


rently with the distribution made to 
my colleagues in the United States.” 
. 

Distribution of the PW Sales Letter, 
a monthly bulletin interpreting oil 
news and listing changes among key 
oil company personnel, has jumped to 
nearly 4,000 in its first four months of 
publication. It’s designed for people 
interested in selling oilmen and is 
mailed without cost or obligation. 
Write to PW Sales Letter, 330 West 
42nd St., New York 36. 

* 

Petroleum Week is the "text" for a 
University of Oklahoma course in 
Petroleum Industry Management given 
to seniors. PW fills the University’s 
pressing need for a reliable, readable 
source of industry-wide news and cross- 
segment interpretation of develop- 
ments throughout the industry. 


PETROLEUM WEEK 


Personals 


HERB YOCOM 


The urgent cry for "integrated oil 
men''—men with broad understanding 
of the whole industry regardless of in- 
dividual segment or specialty — has 
been raised with increasing frequency 
in the last few years by industry lead- 
ers. One of the most articulate and 
persistent of these leaders is Herb 
Yocom, PW’s chief editor. He has 
written thousands of words on the is- 
sue in widely-quoted editorials in PW 
to whose publishing concept “the 
compleat oilman’’ is basic. A native 
Californian with over 25 years as a 
newsman, Yocom has spent 15 of 
these as an oil writer with a firsthand 
look at the penalties paid by petroleum 
for lack of “integrated” oil men. The 
enthusiasm of his crusade has played 
a big part in the development of PW 
—the first magazine designed for all- 
segment coverage of the oil business — 
industry-wide and industry-deep. 


Clairvoyance had 
little to do with 
PW's exclusive on- 
the-nose prediction 
of final 1955 petro- 
leum demand fig- 
ures. The credit for 
PW’s accuracy goes 
to Bob Spann, sen- 
ior editor, whose 
lengthy background and wide range 
of oil knowledge give him special road 
maps to right answers in petroleum — 
from oil well to consumer. Spann, a 
native of Alabama, formerly covered 
petroleum for Wall Street Journal and 
helped set up the Dallas edition of the 
paper. Spann, in addition to his other 
editorial duties, writes the popular and 
highly regarded “Fingertip Figures” 
feature each week in PW. 


” * 


BOB SPAN 


@ @ 
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through 28 years...prestige that’s a matter of record 


Building confidence is naturally a matter of time... 
and on the basis of past performance — through every 
one of its 28 years of existence —- INSTRUMENTS 
& AUTOMATION is the only book in the control 
field whose prestige is a matter of record. 
To clearly depict what we mean, check INSTRU- 
MENTS & AUTOMATION’s 1955 record of per- 
formance with that of any other publication in the 
field of instrumentation and automatic control: 
@ 1370 pages of paid advertising* 
(over 80% MORE than the nearest competitor ) 
@ 1100 pages of editorial matter 
(over 25% MORE than the nearest competitor ) 


*1956 advertising shows 20% gain over ’55! 


INSTRUMENTS 
end 
AUTOMATION 


@ 2500 product, development, application items 
(over 300% MORE than the nearest competitor ) 

@ 100,000 requests from readers for additional 
information on products and developments 


described and advertised 


It’s simple, practical, and profitable to apply this 
same record of performance to YOUR specific use, 
for advertising in INSTRUMENTS & AUTOMA- 
TION helps build prestige for YOUR company, 
YOUR products, and further develops measurable 


results for YOUR sales departments. 


Our district manager will gladly present you with 
the full details. 


For sample copy Write Dept. S 


ILI J INSTRUMENTS 
“=~ and AUTOMATION 


INSTRUMENTS PUBLISHING COMPANY 


845 Ridge Avenue °¢ 
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Look below and you'll see how 

advertisers judge Heating, Piping & Air Conditioning. By nearly 

2 to 1 year after year they vote HP&AC the best buy for advertising 

to the engineers and contractors who purchase-control the industrial-large 


building market’s enormous product requirements. Here is a reflection 





of the confidence that advertisers and their agencies place in HP&AC 
as a selling force. Have us provide evidence of the other “tangible 
measures” which prove the No. | position 


of our publication. 








1070 


2ND PAPER 





1951 19S2 


Keeney Publishing Co. 6 N. Michigan, Chicago 


. NEW YORK: 1734 Grand Central Terminal 
AIR CONDITIONING HEADQUARTERS CLEVELAND: 737 National City Bank Bldg. 


LOS ANGELES: 672 S. Lafayette Park Place 
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e largest industrial 


| directory: 


|. This is th 
ny industria 


nd audited 
I. C. Groups 


1 
reported 
er thousand 
i er 1,000, far less 
ystrial directory: 


MacRAE'S guarantees a total 


circulation of 22, 


Write t 

oday for “ 

ae r “fact f ‘ 

ow to get the best buy aon 
in directory advertising 


THE Di 
RECTO 
RY OF AMERICAN INDU 
STRY 


MacR AE’S me 


T HURO 
N ST., CHICAGO 11, ILLI 
; NOIS 














RE DEA ALR SETS LR ER NT IS 8 AN NN SRG SO SR INN ESE UNOS RNAS URLS 


Most people “Remember the Alamo,” but... 


do purchasing agents and buyers of industrial equip- 
ment know where to find the wholesalers or distributors 
who stock your lines and parts? Trade Mark Service 
in the ‘Yellow Pages’ of telephone directories is the 


easy, economical way to direct them to your outlets. 


With Trade Mark Service, your trade-mark or brand 
name is displayed and the names, addresses and tele- 
phone numbers of your industrial outlets listed under 
it. You can buy the service ‘‘tailor-made’’ to cover 


certain city markets, state areas or the entire nation. 


Call the Trade Mark Service Representative at the 
local Bell telephone business office. He has facts and 
figures that will be of interest. 


Find Your 
Nearest Distributor 
In The 


‘Yellow Pages’ 


Displaying this emblem in your advertising 
means more sales for your distributors. 


You'll find more information about Trade Mark Service in Standard Rate and Data (Consumer Edition) 
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How The Lumberman 
puts you on the spot 
in a °400,000,000 market 





Your advertising in The Lumberman meets the men at the mills avd in the logging camps — 
Company Presidents, Mill Managers and Superintendents, Logging Superintendents and other 
supervisory personnel. They're buying almost half a billion dollars worth of plant improvements 
and equipment this year. And your advertising meets them person-to-person in The Lumberman. 


The key to The Lumberman’s leadership is its crisp, firsthand field editing by the industry's top 
team of forest-trained editors. Among national forest industry publications, The Lumberman 
leads in editorial contents, advertising volume and paid circulation and reaches well over 40% 
more key production personnel than the next publication. 


For helpful information about ‘‘on-the-spot'’ coverage, write The Lumberman, Dept. MF-2, 71 Columbia St., Seattle 4, Wash. 


MILLER FREEMAN PUBLICATIONS 


New York * Seattle * Vancouver, B. C. Chicago * Atlanta * Los Angeles * New Orleans * San Francisco * Portland, Ore. 


PULP & PAPER SEA & PACIFIC MOTOR BOAT . THE LUMBERMAN - MINING WORLD - WESTERN BAKER - PACIFIC LAUNDRY & CLEANING JOURNAL 
PACIFIC FISHERMAN . PACIFIC WORK BOAT CLEANING & LAUNDRY AGE . WESTERN CANNER & PACKER - CONSTRUCTION WORLD 
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AMERICA’S Hottest INDUSTRY 


where a new market may be open to Nive chedule” ( 
advanceqd ; ~°™Ment C ss 

you NOW and for many years to come complegia Sie 
Plant New Quarry to Be Developed 

Andreast By Blue Ridge Stone Corp. 

Scheduly A limestone quarry with an antici- 

’ nated production of 1,500 tons daily 

le developed by the Blue R dge 
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U.S. Gypsum Announces 


‘ million-Dollar Plan to me eT lee 
Mand Philadelphia Plant f New ed | Corporation on ) 


United States Gypsum Company 


: d authoriza- 
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Continuous huge output by PIT AND QUARRY readers 
means a a IG Equipment Market for You... 


seaso™ 


A; a n 

in 1959, according to } Baty : on . 
‘nes summary- D Orporatj 

Mines $s a Poration, Kutz. 


New plants... remodeling ...expansion of present plants is going on at a terrific 
pace. For years, America’s pit and quarry operators have worked under great strain 
to keep up with the demands for their products...sand and gravel, crushed stone, 





cement, lime, gypsum, and many other nonmetallic minerals. 





The Pit and Quarry field is the largest handler of loose bulk materials. It is so big 
that just two segments—sand and gravel, and crushed stone — produce a larger 
annual tonnage than all the metals and coal combined. 


This requires a tremendous investment in equipment with few men, many machines, 
the rule. Continuous rugged usage, constant abrasion, heavy impact, and exposure 
to the elements create a wide open and ever-active market for equipment and 
supplies. 


Millions of dollars in sales await manufacturers who can help plant owners step-up 
production to keep pace with America’s big construction program. 


Tell these men your story in the magazine that reaches and influences the men of 
decision . .. the magazine that for 15 consecutive years has carried the largest volume 
of advertising. 


With producers who count... 


PIT and QUARRY asc-spa-nep 


is the publication that leads in readership and advertising 


431 SOUTH DEARBORN STREET * CHICAGO 5, ILLINOIS 
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A Jones & Lamson turret lathe equipped with a hydraulic 
tracer attachment fashions the contour of a tough alloy steel 
forging. The doughnut-shaped work piece is part of a jet 
engine diaphragm housing. Illustration from an article in 
MACHINERY, “Turret Lathe Tracing — a Boon for Job Shops.” 
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{] 
e We know that is so, because a readership study* reveals the 
fake {ime following pertinent facts: 


-98% of our readers find MACHINERY’S advertising useful 


—you bet they do! 


In MACHINERY, readers don’t just “‘glance at the ads.” 


to them and to their business. And as to the time they take 


(0 read to read the advertising pages... 


—only 10% spend less than one hour per month 


—about 50% spend from one to two-and-one-half hours, and 


ao 


i hi . 
al mnery 5 —about 23% spend from three to four hours, while 


—17% spend five hours or more. 


ee .°¢@ 
advertising The point to remember is that the overall time readers spend on 


MACHINERY ’S advertising pages alone averages three hours 


per month! 


Just why should MACHINERY’S advertising pages command 
such intense interest? Editorially, the accent is on quality, 
therefore MACHINERY does provide the proper atmosphere for 
advertising. As a result, it attracts an audience most concerned 


with the selection of the very products you need to sell. 


BPA 
NB 


= 


Published by The Industrial Press 
93 Worth Street, New York 13, N. Y. 


* Details of this study are both interesting and 
informative. Ask your MACHINERY rep- 
resentative to show you the “Hours Survey”. 











When city governments buy equipment, the purchasing 
process usually involves the recommendations of the engineers 
in charge of the project and the approval of administrative 
and policy-making officials, such as the mayor and city 
council. The Minneapolis story is no exception. 


Recently Lake Street received the “new look”. 
Street widening and resurfacing, new sidewalks, 
and installation of General Electric fluorescent 
luminaries and Union Metal lighting poles in- 
volved the spending of one and a quarter million 
dollars. The officials planning and supervising 
the work were Traffic Engineer Ralph Sprung- 
man, his assistant, Thomas Thompson, and City 
Engineer Hugo Erickson. 


When asked how the purchasing procedure 
works, Mr, Sprungman replied, “Our municipal 
operation demands that we write specifications 
on needed equipment. All three of us have a say 


Ralph Sprungman 
in drawing the specifications, and we each pick 
up ideas on equipment from THE AMERICAN 
City, which is routed regularly from the City 
Engineer’s office. In the end the low bid which 
complies with specifications is the one which 
we recommend to our City Council for its 
official action.” 


General Electric and Union Metal advertise 
regularly in THE AMERICAN City in order to 
tell both the engineering and the administrative 
officials about the values of their products. These 
officials will also see your message if you invest 
your advertising dollars in THE AMERICAN City, 


The 
American City 


470 Fourth Avenue, New York 16, N.Y. 





Advertise the way your 


salesmen sell-to the specialized 


oil producing industry... 


Pin-point your market 
in a SPECIALIZED Oil 


Publication 

Plan your advertising 

approach the same way 

your salesmen sell. Use fy te te ing that oes 
specialized, hard hitting ~ giving ye punts ne 
ads in a specialized busi- J 

ness publication. Pin-point 

your customers in the divi- 

sion of the oil industry you 

want to sell. And to reach 

the Oil Producing Division, 

use WORLD OIL. Seventy- 

four percent of its 21,500 

subscribers are engaged di- 

rectly in oil producing 

activities. 


Here’s how 
MISSION MANUFACTURING COMPANY advertises 


to drilling-producing buyers.... 


Advertise the way your salesmen 
sell. Use WORLD OIL to reach the 
specialized Oil Producing Industry. 


The ad shown above is part of a continuing campaign by 
Mission Manufacturing Company in WORLD OIL. This sales 
message was carefully written to appeal to men in the pro- 
ducing division of the industry. It is a good example of a 
specialized approach to a particular group of prospects. Copy 
and layout are designed to build product recognition for 
Mission Valves among drilling-producing men. 


GULF PUBLISHING COMPANY 


Apecialized PEROUUM Siblications 


e@ Houston (19), 3301 Buffalo Drive, JAckson 9-4301 

@ New York (17), 250 Park Avenue, El Dorado 5-4012 

@ Chicago (4), 332 S. Michigan Avenue, Wabash 2-9330 

@ Cleveland (15), 1010 Euclid Avenue, Main 1-3295 

@ Tulsa (3), Hunt Building, Diamond 3-1844 

@ Dalias (1), 518 2nd Unit, Santa Fe Bidg., PRospect-7344 

@ Los Angeles, W. W. Wilson Building, Huntington Park, LUdlow 7-1219 














No matter which you use... 


Many projectors LOOK somewhat alike, 
in appearance and price—but Viewlex 
has something extra! Rigidly controlled 
standards of QUALITY carried through 
every step of manufacturing assure pro- 
jectors that are trouble free and a 
delight in operation. VIEWLEX QUALITY 
CONTROL is a precious property—it is 
the real reason why Viewlex guaran- 
tees every Viewlex projector for a 


lifetime! 


V-2€ ~V-22C - V-25C : 


For 35mm filmstrip single 
and double frame, vertical 
and horizontal pictures, 2x2 
and Bantam slides, any 
type mount. Change from 
filmstrip to slides in sec- 
onds. V2C—150-watt, V-22C 
—300-watt motor fan cool- 
ed. V-25C—500-watt motor 
fan cooled. 3-5-7-9-11 inch 
lenses. 


VIEWLEX VIEWTALK 


Plays: standard and long- 
playing records, up to 16" 
—two permanent needles 
on twist arm. 33'/3, 45, or 
78 r.p.m. Model WR— 
4" x 6" detachable speaker 
for 150 or 300-watt Viewlex 
projectors. Model WHD— 
6" x 9° detachable speaker 
for 500-watt projector 


‘ VIEWMATIC 


Remotely controlled and au- 
tomatic magazine fed slide 
projection of 2 x 2 slides. 
Holds 30 slides, changed by 
remote control push-button 
or automatic timer. Runs 
forward or backward at any 
speed. For teachers, lec- 
turers, sales and advertising 
promotions. 


V-4S — V-44S ) 


For single-frame filmstrip. 
The ideal budget-priced 
filmstrip projector. Clear, 
sharp projection; brilliant 
illumination; simple to oper- 
ate. Cannot tear film. Mod- 
el V-4S 150-watt convec- 
tion cooled. Model V-44S 
300-watt motor fan cooled. 
2", 3", 5" and 7" focal- 
length lenses available. 


VIEWTAPE 


Hi-Fi sound and picture. 
Easy to record. Easy to edit. 
Fast wind and rewind. | full 
hour on every 5" reel. Per- 
fect for schools, churches 
and industry. Accommo- 
dates any Viewlex Projector. 


STRIP-0-MATIC 


Remote control 35mm film- 
strip advance mechanism. 
Hand-held push-button. Al- 
lows complete freedom of 
movement. Speaker can 
stand wherever he wishes, 
or even sit with the audi- 
ence. For use with all View- 
lex filmstrip projectors (il- 
lustrated here with V-25C). 


“Change-O-Matic” Automatic slide 
changer accommodates paper, glass, 
metal, or tape slides intermixed. 


35-01 QUEENS BOULEVARD 
LONG ISLAND CITY 1, N. Y. 





CONOVER-MAST PURCHASING DIRECTORY 
PROUDLY ANNOUNCES — 


100% PRODUCT-LIST ACCURACY 
CHECKING SYSTEM 


— believed to be the first in the history 
of industrial directory publishing 





WXYZ & CO = 


° i 
Chicago, Ill ret] 


2 TO— Fs ¥. M. MFG. co 
Practically none 100 Manila Street 
New York, N. Y. 
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N. L. M. Incorporated 
Chicago, Illinois 





— Nor this April, 1956 


Gentlemen: 


In answer to your inquiry, we 
are sorry to state that we 
no longer make that product. 


Sincerely, 


l funn — 
i prode | 
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HOW CONOVER-MAST PURCHASING DIRECTORY HELPS YOU 
BY GIVING INDUSTRY 100% BUYING GUIDE ACCURACY 


How do you get 100% accuracy in lists of supply sources for prod- 
ucts used in industry? Not by using ordinary list revision methods. 


Mail questionnaires alone don’t uncover the dead firms. Returned 
mail is an uncertain list cleaner. Mail addressed to defunct busi- 
nesses is often delivered to the former owner, a lawyer, or receiver. 


Existing companies are constantly adding new products and drop- 
ping old ones. 


So an 80% check won't do. Nor will a 90% check — or even 95%. 
it’s that last vital 5% that counts. Here’s where you find the highly 


questionable names — among those that didn’t answer. 


shahabababubababel 
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Milton Davis, Plant Engineer, Sylvania 
Electric Products, Inc., Danvers, 
Mass., says, “I have at my finger 
tips, one book with all the informa- 
tion | require. CMPD is complete, 
compact, and in use every day.” 


James L. Bates, Production Manager 
of Rockwell Mfg. Co., Regulator Div., 
Norwalk, Ohio, says, “Always kept 
within arm's reach. Of tremendous 
value in securing new sources of 
supply.” 


That’s why a 100% check is 
needed. That’s why Conover- 
Mast Purchasing Directory is 
now giving industry what is be- 
lieved to be the first 100% 
VERIFIED BUYING GUIDE. 
Every listing is checked with 
and verified by the manufac- 
turer himself — the supplier. 


It is done through direct report 
to Conover-Mast or through 
Western Union. 


The 100% check is continuous 
—never ending. Verifying a 
quarter million or so listings — 
direct with the supply source 





Comever-Mast rescassm smrcrest 
propect roms 
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y CALLING 
— 


itself — involves a tremendous amount of work. Also, as CMPD 
publishes two editions per year, product listing changes are made 
twice as fast. Each edition is a complete directory going to a non- 


duplicated list. 


Now industry has a buying guide as accurate as it is humanly 


possible to make it. 


You touch all buying bases when 


W. F. Sheff, Pur. Agt., Food Machinery 


and Chemical Corp., John Bean Div., 
San Jose, Calif., says, “We use it 
constantly to find new sources of 
supply and wouldn't consider our 
department complete without it.” 


J. Ralph Walker, Ass’t Procurement 
Manager, Fairchild Engine Div., 
Fairchild Engine and Airplane Corp., 
Farmingdale, L. |., N. Y., says, “In 
daily use in our procurement 
department.” 
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ORDER TO PLACE WITH YOU 





Sources of supply change , RS | ; f Quotes are received on time. Valuable time and money are 
their product lines... WIERGE Ne change 0 saved — speeding up buying — saving time in design and 
move to new addresses... a add yess: production. 

combine with other firms 
... change their names... 


go out of business. PRODUCTS 


With CMPD’s 100% Accuracy Checking System, 
these changes are caught. 





EW OF B / CMPD’s 100% Accuracy Checking System gives the indus- 
/ 1Z trial executive — in purchasing, in production, in design — 
what he needs in buying — 

















an accurate, up-to-date, 
easy-to-use guide to 
suppliers of products 
used in industry. 






RESULT: 


The buyer who needs, say, 
six quotations, gets six. 

He doesn’t get just four 
because the fifth stopped 
making the product, and the 
sixth closed up shop. 


















It is the only national 100% industrial directory. 






NEW SALES POWER FOR YOU 


CMPD is “tailor-made” for the industrial buyer. It is industry’s TOTAL 
specialized buying tool. CMPD gives you DISTRIBUTION 


than any other Dec. 1955 

directory. ; 
Dec. 1955 

Industry favors the time-saving tool in buying, just as in produc- 3 

tion. CMPD’s 100% Accuracy Checking System means even To profit by the great selling power of CMPD, make sure 

greater reliance on industry's own specialized buying guide — and your company is properly represented in the next edition. 


an even greater flow of buying inquiries and orders to CMPD Call or write your CMPD sales representative. See back 
advertisers. page for list. 












Elimination of non-industrial listings — 
plus a 20th century indexing system— 
SS \ 
enables the buyer to find what he wants N 
in half the time. " 















you're in Conover-Mast Purchasing Directory 












George A. Wescott, Plant Engineer, H. K. Anderson, Master Mechanic, J. A. Lee, Director of Purchases, E. F. Bauman, Director of Purchases, 
Remington Rand, Inc., Tonawanda, Bendix Home Appliances Div., Avco Nash-Kelvinator Corp., Detroit, Michi- Federal-Mogul Corp., Detroit, Mich., 
N. Y., says, “We use it constantly Mfg. Corp., Clyde, Ohio, says, “Very gan, says, ‘Very useful in our daily says, “Due to its compactness and 
and would be Jost without it.” helpfui and easy to use.” business.” completeness, it is the most used.” 












CMPD PROVIDES SPEED, ACCURACY 
FOR BUYERS... ORDERS FOR SELLERS 


INDUSTRIAL ONLY 
CMPD is not an all-purpose buying guide 
no cosmetics, dog collars, foundation gar- 
ments, etc. 100% industrial. 


ORGANIZED FOR INDUSTRIAL BUYERS 


Includes: 


1—A to Z list of industrial suppliers, with 
size indicated by number of employees. 
2 — Alphabetical list of product sources. 
3} A Chemical Section 
4— A Mechanical Data Section 
5 — A Trade Name Section 
All 100% checked and verified. 


EASIEST TO USE 


Modern cross-indexing system gives com- 
pleteness without time-consuming — bulk. 
CMPD cuts source-finding time in half. Com- 
plete in one compact volume — opens flat... 


better paper...clearer type —easy to use. 


MOST ACCURATE 


Directories have tolerated inaccuracies on 
grounds, “We're just as accurate as the 
others.” Now, CMPD installs 100% list Ac- 
curacy Checking System 
fied by the supply source itself. No excep- 
tions. Most accurate of all. 


Ble 


every listing veri- 


° THOMAS 
950 REGISTER = 47% MORE MANUFACTURING 
CIRCULATION 


CMPD is 100% industrial — 
not only in its listings — but 
also in its circulation 47% 
more manufacturing 
circulation than the 

next directory. 


23,502 
ABC—Dec. '55 
ALL OTHER 


BPA—Dec. ’55 
MFG CIRCULATION 


fi. 


54% 44% 2% 


USED IN PLANT AS WELL AS 
IN THE PURCHASING DEPT. 


CMPD gives you coverage of all three buying 
factors — purchasing, plant, and engineering 
- 44% purchasing, 54% plant and engineer- 


ing, and 2% all other. 


ISSUED BY A LEADING 
INDUSTRIAL PUBLISHER 


CMPD is issued by Conover-Mast, also pub- 
lisher of Mill & Factory, Purchasing, Con- 
struction Equipment, Aviation Age, and 
Institutional Feeding and Housing. 


ADVERTISERS MAKE SALES 
“A client of ours recently “Dollar value of inquiries 
received a quarter million received well over the 
dollar order through CMPD.” $15,000 mark.” 
—A Midwest Adv. Agcy. —Snap-Tite Inc. 
“A recent inquiry made a sale “Brought us $12,000 worth of 
of over $20,000.” business.” 
—Abbott Corp. —Standard Conveyor Co. 
“One inquiry may result in an 
order totalling $40,000.” —Star Kimble Motor Div. 


Conover-Mast 


PURCHASING DIRECTORY 


205 EAST 42nd STREET 


NEW YORK 17, N. Y. * MUrray Hill 9-3250 


OR 


Whitehall 4-6612 
Cherry 1-7788 
Bradshaw 2-8711 


Chicago — 737 North Michigan Avenue 

Cleveland — 1900 Euclid Avenue 

Los Angeles — 8913 W. Olympic Bivd., Beverly Hills 
Philadelphia — 375 Baird Rd., Merion Sta., Pa Mohawk 4-4971 
Philadelphia — 510 Gainsboro Road, Drexel Hill, Pa Clearbrook 9-2595 


Pittsburgh — 4050 Dalewood St 


Detroit — 15817 James Couzens Highway 

Cincinnati — 84 Burdsall Ave., So. Fort Mitchell, Ky 
Massachusetts — 9 Earl Street, Taunton, Mass 

New Jersey — 114 Beechwood Dr., Packanack Lake, N. J.....Mountainview 8-0255 
Connecticut — 34 Prospect Street, Essex, Conn 


Diamond 1-8911 
Edison 1-2102 
Taunton 2-1987 


South 7-8350 
Tuxedo 2-3965 
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Oil and Gas 
Men Who Specify 


‘ tite wy 


Key MEN WHO SPECIFY products and 
services in the annual 2! billion dollar 
Drilling and Producing market are Contrac- 
tors, Superintendents, Engineers, Indepen- 
dent Producers, Toolpushers and Foremen. 

Because of highly specialized responsi- 
bilities, nearly 80% of these key title men 
prefer the specialized coverage of PE’s Dril- 
ling and Producing Edition. But many im- 
portant operating men (about 20%) prefer 
all industry coverage. These operating man- 
agement buyers subscribe to PE’s Manage- 
ment Edition, which covers the entire oil- 
gas industry for those who wish it. That’s 
why your advertising dollars go farther, dig 
deeper, sell harder in PE. 


Wherever your product dictates you con- 
centrate your sales message ... Drilling and 
Producing . . . Refining and Petrochemical 
... Pipelining ... or throughout the entire 
Oil and Gas Industry ... PE offers you a 
publishing package whereby each reader 
selects the editorial coverage he needs. PE 
delivers your advertising message (in 2 or 
4 editions) with ENGINEERED IMPACT 

. to the MEN WHO SPECIFY. 

Contact the PE District Manager to learn 
why PE leads all oil papers in paid circu- 
lation gained and advertising pages gained 
per issue since 1948; how product deter- 
mines market with maximum impact and no 
waste circulation. 


Only PE gives you both specialized and integrated coverage 
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CHART 1 


CHEMICAL PROCESSING 

CHEMICAL & ENGINEERING NEWS 
CHEMICAL ENGINEERING 

INDUSTRIAL & ENGINEERING CHEMISTRY 
CHEMICAL WEEK 


CHEMICAL ENGINEERING PROGRESS 





CHEMICAL PROCESSING 


Companies, Owne Partners, Work 
Corporate Officers, her 
Executives and their Staffs é staffs 





Industrial-Processing Circulation 


94.9%, of total 
circulation 
55.5% of total 
cei Circulation 


69.3%, of total circulation 
62.1% of total circulation 
59.1%, of total circulation 


2°, of total circulation 


) god on 00 


CJ 


Research Directors, 
sts, Metallurgists, 


) 00 


3 4c 


MI 


Engineers and Staffs 


Non-Industrial-Processing Circulation 


| 5.1% of total circulation 


CHEMICAL ENGINEERING PROGRESS =I | 27.8%, of total circulation 


CHEMICAL WEEK 
INDUSTRIAL & ENGINEERING CHEMISTRY 
CHEMICAL ENGINEERING 


CHEMICAL & ENGINEERING NEWS 


CHART 3 











Independent Labs. 


Consultants, Utilities, Students ersonne! 
Government 


WER) 40.927, of total circulation 
Ske J)_s«-37.9% of total circulation 
WWME| 30.7% of total circulation 
UU[ZZZZEAAT TN I) £4 57,0 ft! 
0? 95.0 30. 35.0 


20: 

Sales and Advertising All Other (Financial, 

Pp | News Dealers, Unclassified, 
Miscellaneous) 

















Professors, Colleges, 











it’s the “bulls-eye” buyer coverage* you get that counts 


... not “numbers” among non-prospects, non-buyers 


... and Chemical Processing tops ’em all in $ value in 


BUYER COVERAGE 


. highest concentration among key industrial- 


processing people.* (SEE CHarT I) 


. least non-industrial-processing circulation — 


of unknown or questionable value. (SEE CHart IT) 


FACTS OF THE CHARTS ON THE OPPOSITE PAGE ARE TAKEN FROM 


LATEST AVAILABLE AUDITED REPORTS FROM EACH PUBLICATION 


Circulation to readers whose company and job affiliation indicate that they are 
directly or closely associated, in a management or operating capacity, with chemical 
processing operations — hence, initiate, specify, approve or otherwise influence 
purchases of materials, equipment and services. (All other circulation is 
“non-industrial-processing” circulation. ) 


PUTMAN PUBLISHING COMPANY 


Putman Publishing Building / 111 East Delaware Place / Chicago 11, Ill. 
chemical 
‘processing 


of: Chemical Processur 


Food Business / Industry & Power 


“EXECUTIVE MAGAZINES FOR INDUSTRY” [iQ 
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Chairman— Board of Directors President Director of the Board 


All these and 3I!I more 


V.P —Research & Development V.P —Production & Manufacturing V.P — Atomic Energy Division 


M.E.’s at Babcock & Wilcox 


oh El 


Supervisor — Contract Engineering Project Engineer Asst. Manager — Design 


read Mechanical Engineering monthly! 


In the power field, as in all other mechanical industries, the 
men who dominate the specification and purchase of equip- 
ment read MECHANICAL ENGINEERING — regularly, 
every month. Over 35,000 of these men—all mechanical 
engineers from presidents to staff men—depend on 
MECHANICAL ENGINEERING as their authoritative 
source of technical news and information. 


Without waste circulation, MECHANICAL ENGINEER- To 35,000 mechanical engineers, ME is their 
ING puts your sales story exclusively before this, the world’s magazine . . . published by their Society, and 
3 : : edited solely to serve their needs. 

largest audience of mechanical engineers—the men who 

design, develop, produce, install, control and operate me- 

chanical equipment. Mechanical engineers keep your sales MECHANICAL CATALOG is requested and 

moving —and MECHANICAL ENGINEERING motivates consulted year-long by 15,000 mechanical 
2 : engineers who are looking to specify and 

mechanical engineers. buy. It’s their supermarket for product facts 

and directory data. 


Engineers are educated to specify and buy < 


Mechanical | Mechanical 
Engineering Catalog 
Published by 


THE AMERICAN SOCIETY OF MECHANICAL ENGINEERS 5. 
29 West 39th St., New York 18, N. Y. 
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They're off . . Official starter waves 


to start ATAA “World Series’ drag race. 


= The obvious way to create good 
will for a company is to have a pub- 
lic relations program that is worth 
while to the public as well as to the 
company. 

That’s what a group of four auto- 
motive parts manufacturers rea- 
soned. And today they are behind 
a highly successful program that has 
benefited not only themselves, but 
also their distributors and their cus- 
tomers. 


Promotional drag race 


How hot rods promote 
auto parts makers 


Unique program gives four companies top publicity 


and new promotional medium while performing 


pubiic service and training future engineers 


The sponsors are Champion Spark 
Plug Co., Toledo, O.; Proto Tools, 
Los Angeles; Holley Carburetors, 
Detroit, Maremont Automotive 
Products, Chicago, and two of its 
subsidiaries—Accurate Parts Mfg. 
Co., Chicago, and Grizzly Mfg. Div., 
Paulding, O. 

All are engaged in an unusual 
program aimed at highway safety 
through the encouragement of or- 
ganized hot rodding. The program 
offers the sponsors numerous pub- 
lic relations benefits both long range 
and immediate. 

Maremont, one of the nation’s 
largest manufacturers of mufflers, 
clutches, springs and brake linings, 
was the original sponsor of the hot 
rod program when it established the 
Automobile Timing Association of 
America (ATAA) in 1953 to set up 
a unified program for hot rodders. 

At that 
tackling a unique problem. Com- 


time, Maremont was 


pany officials were not concerned 


with a sales slump, but they were 
worried about a shortage of automo- 
tive engineers. The large automotive 
companies were hiring engineers 
right out of college and many small- 
er companies were faced with a 


shortage of skilled, talented people. 


Others join the team .. Mare- 
mont officials knew that the only 
untapped source for future automo- 
tive engineers was the enthusiastic 
group of more than 250,000 hot rod- 
ders who could, with a little encour- 
agement, develop into talented en- 
gineers. 

Encouragement and support of or- 
ganized hot rodding also offered 
numerous other public relations ad- 
vantages to Maremont, from sales 
promotion to community relations. 
As these advantages became appar- 
ent, other automotive parts com- 
panies teamed up with Maremont 
under the ATAA banner. 


While hot rodders represent only 























a segment of these companies’ cus- 
tomers, they are “key customers.” 
Some hot rodders spend up to $5,000 
converting their original models 
into streamlined, speeded up ve- 
hicles. The average ATAA club 
member spends about $1,500. He 
spends hours tinkering over his ma- 
chine. 

Because of this fascination with 
automobiles, rodders 
eventually wind up in some section 
of the automotive industry. The hot 
rodders that ATAA helps today may 
be the distributors of its sponsors’ 
products or the top-flight automo- 
tive engineers of tomorrow. 

Furthermore, hot rodders influence 
the buying decisions of others. As 


many hot 


“experts,” their opinions are highly 
regarded by many automotive parts 
buyers. 

Actually, none of the ATAA spon- 
sors sell their products directly to 
consumers, Their sales are made to 
distributors who subsequently sell 
the products to 
ATAA’s sponsors wanted not only 
to make their products known to 
the hot rodders, but also to the dis- 


retail outlets. 


tributors who control the bulk of 
sales. 

The ideal program for hot rodders, 
the sponsors figured, would also 
have to benefit the distributor and 
the consumer. 


Down with ‘shot rodders’. . One 


of ATAA’s principal objectives is to 
advance highway safety. To do this 
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the “shot rodders” had to be brought 
under control. A “shot rodder” is a 
dangerous driver who races on city 
streets in an unsafe, souped-up 
jalopy. The hot rodder, on the other 
hand, is an automotive hobbyist who 
races only under safe supervised 
conditions on off-street locations. 
By encouraging organized hot 
rodding, ATAA has helped appre- 
ciably in solving the shot rod menace 
and in educating the public as to 
the crucial differences between the 
two groups. 

ATAA, supported by its four spon- 
soring companies, has also acted as 
a unifying organization for the hot 
rodders across the country. One of 
the organization’s first projects was 
to help hot rodders locate controlled 
“drag strips’ where they could test 
out their cars under strict safety 
regulations. 

When a local hot rodding club is 
formed, ATAA officials do every- 
thing possible to work with local 
officials in finding a drag strip, such 
as an abandoned airport runway 
or an unused country road _ that 
could be blocked off. ATAA also 
arranges for electronic timers for 
the strips and for insurance cover- 
age for the drivers. 

The biggest event for all hot rod- 
ders, however, is ATAA’s annual 
“World Series of Drag Racing,” held 
each year at Lawrenceville, IIl. Its 
purpose is to set standards in drag 
racing and to give hot rodders from 
every part of the country an oppor- 


tunity to against each 
other. 

The first national meet held in 
October, 1954, drew 150 cars, some 
500 hot rodders representing hot 
rodding groups from coast to coast, 
and 7,000 spectators. Cars were 


judged on speed, performance, en- 


compete 


gineering and design, and awards 
were presented by ATAA’s spon- 
sors. 

The second annual World Series 
of Drag Racing was held in Law- 
renceville in August, 1955. Some 1,- 
000 hot rodders entered 350 cars, 
and 10,000 persons flocked to all the 
four days of racing. Time, news- 
papers, and automotive 
trade magazines gave wide coverage 
to the World Series, to ATAA, to 
its four sponsors, and to supervised 
hot rodding in general. 


telecasts, 


Speakers and movies .. The 
publicity generated by ATAA’s 
work with hot rodding groups grad- 
ually has begun to change the pub- 
lic conception of the hot rodder. 
There never has been an accident 
on an ATAA sponsored strip. And 
important safety articles, such as 
seat belts, roll bars and crash hel- 
mets, are required. Many of the 
safety devices with which new cars 
are being equipped were adopted 
long ago by hot rodders. Supervised 
hot rodding has won the praise of 
the National Safety Council and of 
police officials throughout the coun- 
try. 
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NATION'S TOP HOT RODDERS PREPARE FOR ATAA'S 2nd WORLD SERIES 


$1,000 SCHOLARSHIP, 
TROPHIES FULL MULE STRIP 


WHO BACKS ATAA 











Well-read .. ‘Dragster’ is read by 
more than 35,000 cust 


ag 


ATAA's sponsoring 


mers and prospects 


companies. 
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Booklets do the selli 


like this about sponsors’ pr 


ATAA and its sponsors also fur- 
nish speakers and movies on hot 
rodding and on automotive safety 
for its member groups. Literature 
about the sponsors’ products are 
passed out directly to hot rodders 
under ATAA auspices. For  in- 
stance, a pamphlet on spark plugs 
will be distributed to the groups 
under the auspices of ATAA but 
bearing the trade mark of Cham- 
pion, one of ATAA’s sponsors. “The 
Dragster,’ ATAA’s official publica- 
tion, which gives all sponsors promi- 
nent mention, is distributed to more 
than 35,000 automotive enthusiasts. 


Distributors take notice . . Pub- 
licity gained by ATAA is merchan- 
dised to the distributors of the prod- 
ucts of the organization’s sponsors. 
The salesmen and distributors have 
shown a remarkable interest in the 
program, And they have been able 
to get in on it, too. Local ATAA 
groups can always use local spon- 
sors, and local dealers have found 
it worth while to work with them. 

This year the ATAA has ex- 
panded its program to participation 
in the National Association for 
Stock Car Auto Racing (NASCAR) 
races at Daytona Beach, Fla. During 
NASCAR’s “Speed Weeks,” one of 
the nation’s top auto racing events, 
NASCAR stock car races are held 
during the day and the ATAA’s hot 
rods race at night. 

Many of the top men from De- 
troit’s auto industry got to the 


mg . . Hot rodding s 


ducts, to impress these 


NASCAR race, and thus the event 
provides excellent promotion for 
ATAA’s sponsors. The ATAA in- 
tends to make its participation in 
the NASCAR race an annual event 
second in importance only to its 
own “World Series” drag races. 


This year’s NASCAR race was 
marred by a riot blamed on hot 
rodders. However, ATAA officials 
said none of their competitors could 
have been in the riot because the 
finals of the ATAA races were be- 
ing run at the time the riot was 
going on and all ATAA club mem- 
bers were at the races, 10 miles 
from the scene of the riot. The 
ATAA blamed the riot on teen-age 
“shot rodders” and said its program 
organizing 
responsible 


was aimed at those 


youngsters into clubs 
and thus ending such things as the 
Daytona disturbance. 

The over-all ATAA program al- 
ready has resulted in much favor- 
able publicity for sponsoring com- 
panies. It has played a major role 
in making hot rodding a respectable 
sport. It also has caught the inter- 
est of distributors associated with 
the four sponsoring companies. 

But its real benefits will be seen 
in the future. Out of today’s hot rod 
program will come tomorrow’s en- 
gineers, mechanics, and distributors. 
Enthusiasm for hot rodding is grow- 
ing and growing. As it grows, so 
grow potential customers’ and 
friends. a 


EVERY 6 MONTHS 





Koppers marketing 
course teaches top 
sales personnel 


= All marketing men in the Kop- 
pers Co., Pittsburgh, are going back 
to school. 

The company has established an 
“Advanced Marketing Management 
Seminar” the first of which was 
held in January and February. The 
three-week course will be held 
semi-annually. 

All top 


departments of Koppers’ six operat- 


personnel in the sales 


ing divisions as well as the men in 
the central staff marketing depart- 
ment will attend the course. 

The seminar is designed to: 
1. Show that fundamental changes 
that influence business operations 
are taking place in our economy. 
2. Give Koppers the benefit of the 
best available information on the 
principles and techniques of pro- 
fessional marketing management 
3. Maintain a well-informed mar- 
keting management team. 

The seminars consist of lecture 
and discussion sessions conducted 
by top professional marketing men. 

Among the men who led sessions 
at the first seminar were: Dr. Joel 
Dean, Joel Dean Associates, New 
York; Dr. Samuel N. Stevens, pres- 
ident, Stevens, Thurow & Associ- 
ates, Chicago; Dr. B. Haggott Beck- 
professor of banking and 
Graduate School of 
Business, Columbia University; Dr. 
Richard M. Clewett, professor of 
Northwestern Univer- 
L. Whittier, board 
chairman, Simonds, Payson Co., 
Portland, Me.; and Dr. Harold 


marketing, 


hart, 
economics, 


marketing, 
sity; Charles 


Maynard, professor of 
Ohio State University. 

The first seminar was held in 
Princeton, N. J. It was held there, 
the company announced, so as to 
“completely remove the key per- 
sonnel attending from the press of 
responsibility at company head- 
quarters in Pittsburgh.” 

“This way, they will be able to 
pursue their courses of study with- 
out distraction, thereby gaining 
the maximum benefit from the con- 
centrated curriculum,” the company 


said. * 
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® You'd think that with all the ad- 
vertising agencies in New York, 
there would be quite a number 
which might be considered as eli- 
gible for the Robert Gair Co. ac- 
count—not too big, not too small, no 
competitive client. 

You'd be right. 

You'd also think that among the 
considerable number of those which 
could qualify in respect to size and 
absence of a competitive account, 
Gair could pick any one of them 
and be virtually assured of getting 
the talent, interest and service that 
it expects. 

You'd be wrong 


All agencies look 
charcoal grey 


It isn't until you dig beneath the surface 


that you find how different they are. How does 


the author know? He looked for a new agency 


& By George Bowen Advertising Manager 


I was wrong, too. I thought it was 
ridiculous for an advertiser seeking 
a new agency to invite solicitations 
from ten, 20, 30 agencies (which I 
understood was common practice). 


All agencymen look alike . . 
That is, I thought so until I exposed 
our company to the advertising 
world as a “could-be-had.” That 
was a year and a half ago, a year 
after I had joined Gair. After eight 
promotional 
required 
something more than the services of 


years the company’s 


activities and growth 
a “one-man” agency. 

It didn’t take long to learn that, 
although all agencymen seemed to 
huge 
portfolios and have unlimited as- 


wear charcoal grey, carry 


surance, bonhomie and expense ac- 


counts, they represented a _ pretty 
assorted bunch of agencies. 

Among them would be one agen- 
cy, I felt sure, which would provide 
the neatest “fit” with the needs of 
Gair. 

My first job, then, was to draw a 
profile of the “fit”, a listing of what 
I felt my company a leading 
manufacturer of packaging, with 
respected competition and problems 
of diversification needed in order 
to make advertising a more useful 
tool. 

That took a little doing, for to 
“know thyself’ and put thyself on 
paper is not so easy as may appear. 

With that accomplished, however, 
we were ready for the next step 
a questionnaire which would reveal 
the dimensions of the various agen- 





cies so that I could measure the 
various “fits.” 


Do questionnaires help? . . Now, 
questionnaires are nothing new as a 
means of screening advertising 
agencies. Some companies and some 
agencies approve of them (at least 
it puts information down on paper 
where it has to be reasonably re- 
alistic), and others condemn them 
as being coldly mechanical. 

Agencies, particularly, complain 
that the questionnaire fails to com- 
municate the important “intan- 
gibles.” (“You can’t pick an agency 
with a slide rule,” they say. “Agen- 
cies are people, not products, and 
their values cannot be expressed in 
numbers or dimensions. You have 
to know how they act as people — 
have acted for others — would act 
in service to you.’’) 

Fair enough. But industrial com- 
panies are people, too, yet they are 
called upon my company is an 
example — to oblige certain specifi- 
cations in order to get a job. So it 
seemed logical, as a_ preliminary 
step at least, to require a supplier 
to us to measure up to a set of 
specs. 

So, from my set of specs, I con- 
structed a questionnaire which 
would provide some of the informa- 
tion I would want to know about 
our future agency. In form, the 
questionnaire resembled others I 
had seen published in the advertis- 
ing press. Some of the questions 
were re-phrased and some new ones 
added to suit our particular situa- 


tion. 


How to make a list . . Next prob- 
lem: what agencies should we make 
eligible? We knew from our speci- 
fications that the agency had to be 
large enough to give full agency 
service, including market research 
and the preparation of collateral ad- 


1. What experience does your 


agency have in the packaging 
field? 

What experience does the agency 
have which you feel is perti- 
nent to the marketing of our 
products? 

Would the personnel with this 
experience be working directly 
on our account? 


2. What is your present billing? 


How many active accounts do 
you have? 

How many people are in your 
organization? Of this number, 
how many are “creative peo- 
ple”? 

How long have you been in 
business? 

What has been your growth — 
in accounts, in billing, in per- 
sonnel? 

What is your lowest billing and 
highest billing? What is the 
average billing of all your ac- 
counts? 


How is your agency departmen- 


talized? (Please give an organi- 
zational chart.) 

Do any of your principals actu- 
ally handle accounts? 


Do you have offices or affiliates 
in Chicago and Los Angeles? 
In Toronto, Ontario? 

If so, are these branches for 
contact only or do they give 
complete agency service? 


Do you operate on a plans board 
or service group set-up for plan- 
ning .basic policy — or is it 
done by the account executive? 

Is the account executive the copy 
writer on his account — or is 
he only a client-contact man? 


Does your agency handle col- 
lateral material such as direct 
mail, sales literature, sales aids 
and sales presentations? If so, 
is this work planned, written 
and produced by you or is it 
farmed out? 


How many people are there in 
your art department? Are they 
all fulltime, salaried em- 
ployes? 

Do you have an art director? 
What are his qualifications — 
in brief? 

Do you prepare finished art in 
your agency? If so, how is it 


Advertising agency questionnaire 


charged? 


8. How many people are there in 


your production department? 

Is the work of this department 
mechanical production only or 
does it include traffic and 
scheduling? 

Would this department handle 
the production on collateral ma- 
terial such as direct mail and 
sales literature? 

Do you have a production man- 
ager? What are his qualifica- 
tions — in brief? 


9. Do you have a media depart- 


ment? How many people are in 
it? Are they on a full-time 
basis? , 
Do you have a media director? 
What are his qualifications — 
in brief? * 


Who would be the account exec- 
utive on our account? 

How many other accounts would 
he be handling? 

What are his qualifications for 
handling our account? 

What percent of his time would 
be devoted to serving our ac- 
count? 

Who, other than the account 
executive, would be working 
on our account? 


Do you consider it important to 
sell management and the sales 
force on the advertising pro- 
gram? If so, what would you 
do for us? 


How important do you consider 
market studies, product re- 
search and copy research? 


Name the accounts for which you 
are doing the same type of 
work you think you would do 
for us. 

Please give the name and title 
of the person you contact in 
each company. 


On an account of our size, what 
is your basis of compensation? 

Do you have a cost accounting 
system which can be checked 
by us that will. show the fair- 
ness of the compensation sys- 
tem? 


What is the basic philosophy of 
your agency and how, in your 
opinion, would that philosophy 
be put to work on our account? . 
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The author 
xeorge Bowen 
Advertising 
Manager 

rt Gair Co. 


New York 


vertising material. This seemed to 
rule out the small agencies. But it 
did not particularly favor the big 
agencies, since, operating at that 
time on a fairly limited budget, we 
felt that our account would not be 
attractive to them. 

Now that we had established cer- 
tain limits, I began developing the 
list. The first agencies to be put on 
were, as I recall, six or eight that 
had been actively soliciting our ac- 
count, mainly by mail. 

Next came a half dozen whose 
house ads I remembered or whose 
people had written articles I had 
found useful. At this time an agency 
name was suggested by each of two 
of our sales divisions. Coincidental- 
ly, one of those agencies was on my 
list because of its direct mail; the 
other, because of its space adver- 
tising. 

To this list I added others that I 
knew about through previous con- 
tacts and agencies whose names 
were in the news. The total was 20. 


Deduction process . . My secre- 
tary then took the list and, working 
with McKittrick’s Directory, filled in 
information on personnel and ac- 
counts. It was a fairly simple matter 
to cull from this list those that did 
not fit because of directly compet- 
ing accounts .. . or lack of a full 
New York staff . . . or apparent 
specialization or concentration on 
some types of accounts. 

After the culling process, I had a 
list of eight names. The next step 
was to contact each agency and ask 
whether it was interested at this 
time in competing for our account. 
To give as complete a picture as 
possible, I sent each a copy of a 
brochure, “Gair Today,” that de- 
scribed the Gair Co., its products 
and markets, and I mentioned the 
amount of our space budget, then 
$160,000, and I also emphatically 
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stated that we would not consider 
speculative presentations. All we 
wanted to see were the answers to 
the questions, plus anything the 
agency had published describing its 
operations such as house ads, 
booklets and direct mail pieces. 
(Our budget for 1955 was $250,000 
for space, plus $100,000 or so for 
production of advertising and col- 
lateral material.) 

All the agencies contacted wanted 
to try and, in greater or lesser de- 
gree, answered the questionnaire. 

Then the fun began, As is prob- 
ably quite common, I had included 
a couple of leading questions - 
and a couple that were somewhat 
misleading. For example, the open- 
ing question was on the agency’s 
experience in our field. Actually, I 
was more interested in experience 
with accounts in the markets we 
want to reach. I felt we could teach 
the agency our business but the 
agency would have to know how the 
market should be approached. An- 
other question asked about out-of- 
town agency offices (in cities where 
we had subsidiaries). Since all our 
advertising was to be centralized in 
New York, the answer wasn’t im- 
portant. I just wanted to see how 
much explaining would be done by 
those agencies without branch of- 
fices as well as how much emphasis 
an agency would put on a branch or 
affiliate far planning 
scene. The trickiest question, how- 


from the 


ever, was made that way by one 
word: only. The 
whether the account 
be only a contact 


question was 
exec would 
write copy, or 
man. I was interested in neither 
possibility. I didn’t want an account 
man who would be bogged down 
with the writing job. Nor did I want 
a glorified messenger boy. My need 
was for a man who, as a planner 
and coordinator, would “manage” 
the advertising work at the agency. 

The answers to those questions 
were quite revealing. Some agen- 
cies leaped into the pit. Others 
obviously saw through the subter- 
fuge and told me what they wanted 
to tell me, rather than what it 
seemed I wanted to know. 

I analyzed the questionnaire 
answers, then classified each agency 
as probable or improbable. Some of 
the improbables were easy to spot, 


like the outfit that started off prac- 
tically guaranteeing a Putman Pub- 
lishing Co. Award, and wound up 
asking for some of the collateral 
work and the classified advertising. 
Some I kept mentally on the fence 
during several readings before com- 
ing to a decision. 

Now it was time to get another 
viewpoint, so I turned all the ma- 
terial over to my superior who, 
happily, corroborated my findings. 
Advertising then was under the 
company secretary. Now it is su- 
pervised by the senior vice-presi- 
dent in charge of finance. 


See for yourself .. At this point I 
considered that the purely quanti- 
tative part of the job was finished. 
Some agencies had been definitely 
eliminated. A number seemed to 
fit. Now it was necessary to do some 
exploring in order to learn for my- 
self, in each case, how snug the fit 
truly was. 

From then on, most of the in- 
vestigatory work took place on the 
grounds of the agencies. I visited 
each shop in order to: 


1. Examine the physical assets. I 
felt that creative people could do 
their best work in a roomy, pleasant 
environment. 


2. Meet the people who would be 
directly involved on the account. 


3. Watch the agency at work, try- 
ing to determine how well organ- 
ized the operation seemed to be. 


Are you functionalized? . . I was 
especially interested in account- 
handling procedures. I had been 
aware of the differences between an 
“account executive” set-up and the 
“functionalized” set-up. Visiting 
agencies of both types, I was able to 
gain an appreciation of the ad- 
vantages and disadvantages of each 
system and decide which one suited 
our requirements (the functional- 
ized set-up). 

I wanted to know where ideas 
generated — whether that was the 
sole responsibility of the man 
handling my account, or the creative 
staff, or a plans board comprised of 
people with a variety of talents and 
backgrounds. (I was more _ inter- 
ested in broad marketing experi- 





ence than in technical knowledge of 
my business, but the latter might be 
considered more important by an- 
other advertiser.) I didn’t want the 
one-man type, either man or agen- 
cy, where the account executive is 
the plans board, copywriter and art 
director. Three or four agencies 
were eliminated on this count. 

I wanted to know if I would be 
presented with a complete plan each 
year for each of the Gair divisions. 
(We have divisions making box- 
board, shipping containers and fold- 
ing cartons, and within the latter 
there are sub-divisions concerned 
with egg cartons, can and bottle 
carriers, retail cartons and other 
specialties. Later, our company ac- 
quired another division devoted to 
paper bags.) J expected such a plan 
to provide an analysis of the mar- 
ket, a statement of long and short 
range objectives, strategy for the 
various objectives, methods of at- 
tack (ranging from publication ad- 
vertising to visual aids), media se- 
lection and a detailed budget. 

I wanted to know the mechanics 
of account-handling, such as traffic 
control, how space contracts and 
orders to vendors are executed and 
billed, and how far in advance copy 
and layout are presented for ap- 
proval. These were relative. 

I wanted to know how the agency 
expected to receive its remunera- 
tion — in commissions, fees, han- 
dling charges and any other special 
charges for market research and 
preparation of collateral material. 
How was not important, but I 
wanted no squawks later. 

Of course, I was extremely inter- 
ested in the creative side. I talked 
with writers and artists in order to 
learn how alert they would be to 
my company’s special problems. I 
reviewed carefully the work they 
had done for others. I asked to see 
varying types of ads in order to find 
out how the creative people handled 
different situations. 


Copy research? .. Along this 
line, I wanted to make sure my 
agency devoted part of its time to 
copy research — and here, particu- 
larly (as well as in several other 
respects), I found great differences. 
Some agencies pooh-poohed copy re- 
search or were oblivious to it, others 








A specification sheet to help 
you choose your new agency 


= To help the salesmen in the field, each division wants a good, solid space 


advertising program integrated with direct mail and other sales promotion. 


To get this, we need an agency that can handle the job properly. Here is what 


the agency must do: 


1. 


Plan .. Help plan the basic strategy; plan the separate programs; plan 
the individual ads. To get the benefit of group thinking, such planning 
should be handled by a plans board or a service group — not by one man 


alone. 


Study the product and the market. . Talk with designers, engi- 
neers, salesmen and customers, attend trade shows and sales meetings, 


institute research projects when necessary. 


Study the media . . Choose the right medium for the job to be done, 
dig into the individual publications, set up schedules and work out costs. 
The agency should also suggest, prepare and perhaps carry out surveys 
to determine whether the media choices are right. 


Prepare the ads . . Develop layout ideas and copy themes, supervise 


the finished art and write good, selling copy. 


Handle production and traffic . . Select type, check details in the 
ad such as trade-marks and addresses, supervise the plate making, check 


proofs, rotate the plates in accordance with the schedule. 


Merchandise the advertising . . Sell the program to management 
and the sales force through explanatory printed pieces and personal contact. 


Produce collateral material . . Suggest and prepare sales litera- 
ture, sales manuals, sales presentations, sales aids and, most importantly, 


direct mail. 


Control expenditures and keep cost records. . Keep a constant 
check on bills, cost of outside help, profits being made. The cost accounting 


system should be set up so that it can be checked by us. 








took a severely scientific approach 
to the subject. With me, this was a 
matter of degree—I wanted some 
pre-testing, no matter how little. 

I was interested in the class of 
activities which come, roughly, un- 
der the heading of “merchandising” 
— ranging from package design to 
presentations of advertising at sales 
meetings. 

1 suspected that any market re- 
search an agency could do for us 
would be worth while, so I examined 
the facilities for this — looking 
carefully to discover if an agency 


really had a market research de- 
partment, or whether it was a case 
of one man putting on his “market 
research hat” when the occasion de- 
manded. 

Then I looked for unexpected 
“extras” — outside the list of cri- 
teria I had set up as a guide. As an 
example of this, I learned that one 
agency insisted upon presenting to 
its clients, along with the plans, a 
recommendation for periodically 
measuring the progress of the ad- 
vertising toward the attainment of 


the stated objectives in other 
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words, putting itself on the spot. 

I talked with the agency prin- 
cipals and account men at some 
length to see how their philosophy 
of advertising, as verbally expressed 
in the form of theories and experi- 
ences, measured up to what had 
been given in answer to my ques- 
tionnaire. 


Are we a good account? .. 
At the same time, I wanted to learn, 
from the top executives, how im- 
portant they considered our account. 
I wanted Gair to be, in amount of 
third, at 
least, of the agency’s accounts, so as 


billing, among the top 
to capture its best talents, but I also 
wanted the agency management to 
consider the account important and 
them. 
eliminated on this. 


interesting to None were 
Finally, I was interested in how 
the agency and its people regarded 
themselves professionally. That is, 
I would think more of the agency 
which belonged to professional or- 
ganizations and whose people con- 
tributed articles to the advertising 
press and gave talks to professional 
(and educational) groups, than of 
an agency which preferred to go it 
alone, making no contribution to the 
business its living came from. 


It's fun, but hard . . That was the 


assignment I gave myself. For- 
tunately, my own management had 
given me a pretty free hand in this 
project; nobody interfered, no- 
body attempted to urge on me a 
college or country club pal. And 
when my choice had been made 
from three final agencies, manage- 
ment insisted upon nothing more 
than an opportunity to meet the 
agency and listen to my reasons for 
its selection. When this was done, 
the stamp of approval was put on 
our new agency, James Thomas 
Chirurg Co. 

I have read a lot, in the advertis- 
ing publications, about the high in- 
cidence of agency turnover, about 
the wild competition for accounts, 
about the extravagances of specu- 
lative plans. 

For my part, picking an agency 
was fun, but it was hard work, too, 
hope I don't 


through the 


and I have to go 


process again, very 


soon. s 
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In morning 


misn nee 


Have a kringle 


industrial company 
sweetens up customers 


industrial 


# Ordinarily, 


transmission equipment and Danish 


power 


pastry wouldn’t have much in com- 
mon. But when both are products 
of a unique city, an enterprising ad- 
man can find enough points of simi- 
larity to bind the two together in 
some top-notch promotion. 

E. B. Falk is that kind of an ad- 
man. He’s advertising manager of 
the Twin Disc Clutch Co., whose 
home office is in Racine, Wis., a 
city which boasts more Danes per 
square foot than any place in the 
world outside of Denmark itself. 

Because of its large concentration 
of Danes, Racine happens to be the 
national center for the production 
of a remarkable pretzel-shaped 
Danish pastry called “kringle” a 
delicacy which Racine devours by 
the thousands but which is almost 
unknown elsewhere in the US. 

When the January issue of Coro- 
net carried an article on kringle 
(written, incidentally, by Louis 
Sidran of Western Advertising 
Agency, Racine), Mr. Falk saw an 


opportunity to promote both Twin 
Disc Clutch Co. and Racine. He put 
together a “package” mailing to 600 
top executives of Twin Disc ac- 
counts. 

The package consisted of minia- 
ture kringles, (baked to size by a 
local bakery) Coronet 
book-marked to the kringle article, 


copies of 


plus a brief note stating that, just 
as kringle itself is the product of 
specialists native to Racine, so Twin 
Disc “has specialized in the design, 
manufacture and application of fric- 
tion and fluid drives for industrial 
powered equipment.” 

The outside of each package was 
decorated with an attractive label 
reading: “Here is a Kringle from 
Racine for 
break.” 

Results? An impressive promotion 
piece certain to be “consumed” in 
more ways than one. And a most 
- much favor- 


your morning coffee 


important civic plus 
able local comment and _ publicity 
and praise from the Racine Chamber 
of Commerce. * 





Ten critical questions about 


MOTIVATION RESEARCH 


7. What is this “so-called” (as 
one critic put it) Motivational Re- 
search and what is it trying to do? 
Answer .. It is necessary, I be- 
lieve, to differentiate between (a) 
Motivational Research, (b) motiva- 
tion researchers and (c) the psy- 
chological study of motives. An un- 
derstanding of these three terms, or 
labels, is basic to a classification of 
the present problem. Furthermore, 
a brief (but careful) delineation of 
these will almost automatically re- 
duce some of the sharpest points of 
issue in the current controversy. 

I think that few knowledgeable 
individuals will take serious issue 
with the following definitions: 


a. Motivational Research usually 
refers to a method of investigation 
characterized by the use of certain 
distinguishing research tools, e.g., 
depth interviewing, pictorial projec- 
tives (such as the Thematic Apper- 
ception Tests, or TAT) and verb 
projectives (such as sentence com- 
pletion). The purpose of the re- 
search investigation is always either 
to discover, describe or determine 
the motives behind certain specified 
people’s behavior — usually pur- 
chasing behavior (or its absence). 
With the initial letter capitalized, or 
abbreviated as “M.R.,” Motivational 


Research is identified with a num- 
ber of research organizations spe- 
cializing in such studies and who 
have made themselves the 
proponents of its use and merits. 


vocal 


b. Motivation researchers vary from 
one extreme to the other. At one 
end are those who propose that 
only through the use of such clini- 
cal research tools as those just men- 
tioned can any useful understand- 
ing be gained of people’s motives 
and that so called information ob- 
tained by conventional question- 
naire and enumeration studies is 
worse than useless. At the other ex- 
treme are those who submit that 
the older, conventional 
methods have been, and are, useful 
in obtaining motivational informa- 
tion (even if at a different level and 
of a different kind) and that the 
new clinical tools have so many 
shortcomings, both intrinsically and 
in the way they are applied, that 
results obtained through their use 


research 


have but limited, if any, usefulness. 
The bulk of the active, but quieter, 
practitioners fall somewhere in be- 
tween. 

e. The psychological study of mo- 
tives as such is not committed to 


any particular type of method, or 


research tool, exclusively. Nor is it 
necessarily limited to certain sized 
(small) 
limited areas of behavior. The psy- 


samples; nor to specific, 


chological study of motives uses 
whatever valid techniques are a- 
vailable and suitable for the par- 
ticular purpose at hand. Thus, in 
recent years, it has proved possible 
to apply methods and tools original- 
ly developed in experimental and 
clinical psychology, sociology, and 
even cultural anthropology. Differ- 
ent ones of these, of course, may be 
peculiarly appropriate for a given 
investigation and purpose. 

This, however, does not change 
the one fundamental consideration: 


The psychological study of mo- 
tives is not determined by what 
tools are used nor even who uses 
them 


vestigated 


but rather by what is in- 
(namely, people’s mo- 
tives) and whether the conclusions 
are derived from data appropriate 
to that purpose. 


2 


have 


* Some prominent research men 
criticized Motivational Re- 
search for being limited, as they 
say, solely to “unearthing hypothe- 
ses.” Others have agreed that it 
copy 
hunches, but never proved facts. Is 


produces only ideas and 
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this true? Is this necessarily bad, in 
the industrial field? 

Answer .. The depends 
upon whether we are speaking of 
the psychological study of motives 
(which may, and often does, include 
the legitimate use of one or more 
Motivational Research tools) or of 
the occasional misuse (or “half- 
use”) of these same “motivational” 
techniques. In the former case, the 


answer 


answer is definitely no, it is not 
true! (And even if it were — I 
would question that the obtaining 
of hypotheses, copy ideas, and 
hunches can be disparagingly dis- 
missed. ) 

The odd part of this is that op- 
ponents of Motivational Research 
are not the only ones to consign it to 
the mere obtaining of initial leads 
and hunches. 

The psychological study of mo- 
tives can obtain basic data in many 
ways in a laboratory, or by the use 
of a multiple-choice questionnaire, 
or by a three-hour “depth” inter- 
view. If the data obtained in any 
of these ways supplies accurate and 
reliable information as to what 
moves (motivates) people to do one 
thing rather than another, then that 
is a legitimate study of motives. 
Even some of the motivation re- 
searchers themselves have accepted 
this limited role. 

The simple truth of the matter is 
that any investigation of motives 
(or anything else, for that matter) 
which uses very limited samples, 
must of necessity limit the conclu- 
sions derived to the unearthing of 
hypotheses. The methods of motiva- 
tion research, however, need not be 
limited to so narrow a purpose. As 
in any pilot investigation one can 
obtain “leads” and “hunches” and 
“hypotheses” with the use of a com- 
paratively limited number of cases. 

However, research into people’s 
motives need not be done with very 
small samples only. Here, as any- 
where else, in order to obtain find- 
ings which can be reliably depended 
upon, and concerning which gener- 
alizations can be made, one needs 
to have a sufficient number of cases, 
so that the statistical requirements 
of any reliable study are met. 

Of course, some of the methods 
usually used in the study of mo- 
tives are rather expensive. But 
there are techniques available, such 
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as Picture Frustration and modified 
TAT items, which can be used rath- 
er inexpensively with relatively 
large samples. Such methods permit 
us to obtain reliable findings about 
people’s motives at a reasonable 
cost — findings which can be gen- 
eralized with no apologies as to the 
methods or sample sizes used. 

In addition to being especially 
useful in initially discovering ideas 
and hunches and in the later ob- 
taining of reliable, substantive find- 
ings, research of motives has an- 
other application which is all too 
frequently overlooked. Motive re- 
search methods can very often sup- 
ply the explanatory, or “why,” as- 
pects of quantitative findings ob- 
tained through other more conven- 
tional means. 

Thus a very modest follow-up 
study of people’s motives can throw 
much needed light on the underly- 
ing factors which act for a given 
percentage of people choosing one 
brand in preference to another. The 
original, quantitative findings may 
have been obtained in a large-scale, 
mailed study and 
yielded a statistically reliable an- 


questionnaire 


swer as to how many choose what. 
A more limited, personal interview, 
follow-up of some of those who 
choose one or the other alternative 
can then give the qualitative answer 
as to the relevant, underlying mo- 


tives. 


3. The big weakness of Motiva- 
tional Research, say some critics, is 
depth projective 
testing, with 


interviewing or 
questions geared to 
probe the buyer’s true opinions in- 
directly, getting into his subcon- 
scious or unconscious mind. These 
critics say that many interviewers 
are not sufficiently trained, that even 
the best trained are fallible, that 
these interviewing techniques have 
failed often, even in clinical labora- 
tories. A psychoanalyst will spend 
three months with his subject be- 
fore coming close to probing the 
subconscious, so how can a less 
thoroughly trained interviewer get 
true facts in an hour or two of 
questioning? What do you think of 
does depth inter- 
viewing have any value to indus- 


this reasoning 


trial advertisers and their research- 
ers? 
Answer .. In one sense, this is 


st 


He answers questions ..When IM 
looked around for a specialist to 
answer its questions on Motivation 
Research, Jack Peterman was obvi- 
ously a logical choice. He has di- 
rected studies of both psychological 
and marketing nature in many fields 
of business. 

Author of numerous articles on 
these topics in marketing and pro- 
fessional journals, he has an M.S. 
degree in psychology from the Uni- 
versity of Massachusetts and Ph. D. 
from the University of Michigan. 
Early last winter he left his post as 
Chief of Section, U. S. Air Force 
Personnel Training Research Center, 
to become director of psychological 
research at the Buchen Co., where a 
large share of his work is being con- 
ducted for industrial accounts. 


the nub of the entire controversy. 
Each of the criticisms mentioned is, 
in the context in which it is stated, 
more or less justified. However, the 
differentiation between Motivation- 
al Research, motivation researchers, 
and psychological study of motives, 
made at the very beginning, is es- 
pecially pertinent here. If some mo- 
tivational researcher claims that his 
work is equivalent, or comparable, 
to the individual psychotherapeutic 
work of the competent psychiatrist 
obviously 
in the 


or psychoanalyst, then 
the criticisms enumerated 
question are well deserved. 

The fact is that “many interview- 
ers are not fully trained” to have 
any hope of successfully getting in- 
to the consumer’s “subconscious or 
unconscious mind.” There is also no 
question that such _ interviewing 
techniques have often failed even in 
clinical laboratories, and an honest 





self-appraisal by even the most 
self-confident motivational re- 
searcher must lead to an admission 
that no interviewer can achieve in 
a half hour, or even a two-hour in- 
terview, anything like what the 
psychiatrist strives for through 
months (and sometimes years) of 
probing. 

The answer, of course, is that 
some have claimed too much. Depth 
interviewing can uncover motives 
which are below the surface and 
ordinarily unavailable by more con- 
ventional means. Projective type in- 
struments can obtain responses 
which will reveal tendencies often 
not consciously known to the indi- 
vidual himself. But this does not 
mean that this is equivalent to psy- 
choanalysis — or that the findings 
could, for instance, be used with any 
degree or assurance in one individ- 
ual case. 

Used properly — and they can be 
so used — they can yield not only 
provocative, but also reliable, re- 
sults. How reliable, will depend on 
how carefully (some prefer the 
word “scientifically”) the study was 
planned and executed and how ade- 
quate (that’s not quite the same as 
‘how big’) the size of the sample 
of cases obtained. In some instances, 
and for particular purposes, such an 
adequate sample can be quite small. 


4, Motivation research has been 
accused of using too small a sample. 
Is this accusation justified? What is 
an adequate sample? 

Answer .. Some researchers un- 
doubtedly have used too few cases 
in their research. Some others, I 
believe, have made the mistake of 
trying to make a virtue out of ne- 
cessity by stressing the use of small 
samples in motivational studies. 

In actuality, the basic purposes 
for which most studies of motives 
are done, do not require the kind 
of samples that are a must in more 
conventional studies. The largest 
factor in limiting the size of the 
samples used in most studies of mo- 
tives is, of course, the high cost per 
case occasioned by the use of time 
consuming techniques. As_ indi- 
cated above, however, not all such 
techniques are expensive and not 
all the purposes for which motives 
are investigated require absolute 


statistical reliability. Most of the 
applications to which the study of 
motives in advertising and market- 
ing are put, do not require such 
stringent statistical reliability and 
hence smaller samples serve their 
purpose. 

The entire problem of what is an 
adequate sample is often beclouded 
by a failure to realize that there is 
no such thing as a single figure 
which in all instances can be used 
as the size of an adequate sample. 
What is adequate in one situation 
may be quite inadequate in another. 
As an extreme example, a sample 
of ten, randomly selected from a 
total of 20 people or items, could, 
for most purposes, be a_ perfectly 
adequate sample. That same ten se- 
lected from among 200,000 would 
be very unlikely to give representa- 
tive results. 

The size of the over-all class of 
people or items from which a sam- 
ple is selected is a major considera- 
tion. So is the extent to which the 
over-all class of items is homogene- 
ous. The method of selecting the 
sample — that is, the extent of 
randomness — is still another. 

What is an adequate sample, 
therefore, depends on the specific 
situation. The question, in each in- 
stance, that needs to be answered 
is whether the sample is adequate 
for the conditions under which this 
study is performed and for the kinds 
of conclusions which are to be de- 
rived. There is no question that, for 
certain purposes, comparatively 
small samples are adequate, but this 
does not mean that such samples 
are acceptable in all instances of 
motivational research. 

As applied to the industrial mar- 
keting field the implications are 
particularly favorable. Because of 
the more limited size of the popula- 
tion (i.e., number of “customers’’) 
involved, it is very frequently pos- 
sible to obtain quite dependable re- 
sults with comparatively modest- 
sized samples. Thus, some of the 
more time-consuming methods, 
which in the consumer field would 
require prohibitively large numbers 
of cases for statistical reliability, 
here become practicable. 


5. One criticism of the sampling 
in consumer motivation research is 
that it doesn’t get a broad enough 


representation in each of the many 
cultural and social classes. Would 
this be less of a problem in the in- 
dustrial field — where buyers may 
be considered a narrower group or 
class, with fewer “strata” and more 
common interests? 

Answer .. The answer here is 
definitely yes. As we just pointed 
out, the adequacy of a sample of 
given size is intimately related to 
the size of the group or class dealt 
with, as well as to its homogenity. 


6. It has been said that motiva- 
tion research can produce ideas but 
that “rigid statistical tests” must 
prove them. Do you believe that big 
samples and “nose counting” is 
needed to confirm the findings of 
motivational studies? 

Answer .. The basic position is, 
of course, correct; the corrolary con- 
clusion, considerably less so. Ob- 
viously, in order to prove a re- 
search finding, you must have sta- 
tistically adequate quantitative re- 
sults. It is not true, however, that 
such results must be obtained by 
methods other than those used by 
the competent investigators of mo- 
tivation. As to how big these quan- 
titative figures must be that, as 
has already been indicated, will 
vary with the particular purposes 
and conditions. It is not a question 
of whether you do “nose counting” 
or motivational studies, the answer 
lies in doing analysis of motives that 
includes adequate numerical counts. 


* One researcher has listed va- 
rious limitations of motivation re- 
search. One of these is the effect of 
each interviewer on each subject. 
Test results can be changed by 
such factors as the time and place 
of the test, the tone of voice of the 
examiner, the sex of the examiner, 
the interpretation of the text by the 
same person at different times or by 
different persons at the same time, 
etc. Is this limitation serious in the 
industrial field? 

Answer .. The limitations men- 
tioned may very well play a part in 
affecting the findings in some spe- 
cific instances. The question is: to 
what extent? One of the reasons 
why samples of any size have to be 
selected randomly is to assure that 
variations due to 


minor uncon- 
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trolled conditions get cancelled out 
in the long run. This is as true in 
studies of motivation as it is in any 
other kind of study. To my knowl- 
edge, it has not been demonstrated 
that these effects are particularly, 
or uniquely, characteristic of studies 
involving human motives as against 
other kinds of studies of any other 
aspect of human behavior. 


&. Another limitation mentioned 
is confusion about whether buying 
motivation factors will actually be 
translated into action. A prober, it 
is said, may discover that a man 
wishes to murder his wife, but he’s 
stuck when it come 
whether the man will carry out the 
deed or whether his fantasies about 
murder will serve as an outlet for 


the desire and check any real im- 


to knowing 


pulse to act. Is this limitation likely 
to be serious in industrial motiva- 
tion research? 


Answer .. The answer here, of 
course, is that we do not know 
whether an underlying motivation 
will be translated into one sort of 
action or another, until we have 
checked to see what actually does 
happen. In this respect, findings ob- 
tained by means of this kind of re- 
search are in no way different from 
many others where we set ourselves 
a limited goal. 

If a survey sets itself the task of 
determining how many and what 
kind of readers see a certain ad- 
vertisement, then the answers ob- 
tained do not give you a direct an- 
swer as to how many will buy the 
item advertised. The transition from 
the finding to the derived expect- 
ancy about the resultant action is 
an extrapolation no more, no 
less. 

In like manner, the researcher 
who determines the nature of the 
underlying motives for a_ specific 
kind of behavior does not neces- 
sarily know whether, in all in- 
stances, the presence of that motive 
will lead to that same response. But, 
if he has obtained and analyzed the 
required data, he can make a prob- 
ability statement about what pro- 
portion of people with that motiva- 
tion will behave in a specified way 

instance 
looked at 
closely, is found to be common to 
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Once again this is an 
where the “limitation,” 


research in general and is no more 
limiting in motivation research than 
in so called “enumerational” re- 
search; nor in industrial purchasing 
research as against consumer goods 
research. 


9, It appears that motivation re- 
search must be of very high caliber 
to be of any use at all. Interviewers 
must be highly trained, and must 
know something of marketing as 
well as psychology. This applies to 
interpreters of the findings, too. 
Doesn't this mean prohibitive cost 
to the industrial advertiser? 


Answer .. It is certainly true 
that the use of some of the most 
insight-giving techniques in the 
study of motives requires the re- 
searcher to be not only good, but 
very, very good. And these same 
techniques are also often quite ex- 
pensive. But, as mentioned before, 
there are more economical tools and 
methods. It all depends on the pur- 
pose we want to achieve and how 
deeply we want to dig. 

One obviously cannot do a 
thorough-going, exhaustive analysis 
of motive in a large population, and 
expect to obtain final, conclusive 
answers with only a small outlay of 
time and money. 

But final, conclusive answers, on 
a more limited scale, are possible 

- especially in industrial advertis- 
ing where the “customers” to be 
reached are so much fewer in num- 
ber and so much more homoge- 
neous in those very characteristics 
which are likely to be most perti- 


nent. 


70.1 it possible that, as more Mo- 

conducted, 
0199 oan 

costs per study will come down! 


tivational Research is 


Answer .. What we have been 
saying does not mean that research 
on motives is, at present, often 
likely to be inexpensive. The area 
is still so new that even the basic 
“bench-marks” still need to be es- 
tablished. Unlike the case in con- 
ventional marketing research, there 
is as yet no accumulation of funda- 
mental findings upon which each 


build. 


much of the groundwork still needs 


specific study can Instead, 


to be done either before, or along 


with, the investigation of particular 


problems — and such groundwork 
investigation inevitably entails ex- 
pense. 

This, rather than sample size or 
time-consuming techniques, is what 
frequently boosts the cost of re- 
search on motives — especially in 
the industrial field where so little 
of such research has been done to 
date. 

The implications, I believe, are 
clearcut. More such studies need to 
be done — even if some may be a 
little more costly now. With the 
accumulation of data about funda- 
mentals, the researchers will be in 
an even better position to do more 
economical investigations of specific 
motivational questions — in the 
marketing and advertising area in 
general, and in the industrial field 
in particular. s 
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Let George (and the 
machines) do it 


® cHIcaAGo—Throw those figures in 
the machine, George, and we'll see 
how much we're going to sell next 
year. 

That’s just about the way the 
future marketing manager (whose 
George) will 
make his sales forecasts if the pre- 
dictions of Samuel G. Barton, presi- 
dent, Market Research Corp. of 
America, New York, come true. 

Mr. Barton told members of the 
Chicago chapter of the American 
Marketing Association that 
accurate predictions of sales and 
sales trends will be possible in the 
future through 
electronic data processing machines. 

One thing use of such machines 
will lead to, he said, is more fre- 
quent market forecasts. He cited the 
case of one company which used to 
make forecasts only 
times yearly, and 


assistant’s name is 


more 


developments in 


sales once, 
twice or four 
which now makes weekly forecasts, 
using the computing machines. 
Use of the computers, he said, 
also will save executives’ time so 
they can concentrate on such things 
as personnel problems. He said that 
because of their versatility in pro- 
ducing various kinds of statistics 
and because of their speed, the ma- 
chines soon pay for themselves. #8 





A changing picture .. . 


The industrial agency’s 
role in merchandising 


= While the annual volume of busi- 
ness paper pages is still the best 
available guide upon which to 
“rank” industrial advertising agen- 
cies, a relatively new factor is be- 
coming of increasing importance. It 
has many titles, but most frequently 
comes under such general headings 
as merchandising, sales promotion 
and/or collateral materials. 

With merchandising getting 
stronger emphasis in the industrial 
marketing program, it has been nat- 
ural for agencies to broaden their 
services to clients to include many 
areas outside of publication adver- 
tising. Admittedly, however, such 
expansion in many cases has come 
reluctantly. 

Nevertheless, there are few agen- 
cies serving the industrial field to- 
day which do not offer their clients 
a wide variety of collateral services. 

In the past. the general practice 
was for the advertiser to handle 
most non-publication advertising 
activities internally, although the 
agency frequently was called upon 
to offer advice and guidance. While, 
in many cases, this practice is still 
followed today, an increasing num- 
ber of clients are turning to their 
agencies for full service on nearly 
all advertising and sales promotion 
activities. 


Step-child mo more .. Behind 
this change lies the growing recog- 
nition of the need for more ade- 
quate merchandising. Industrial ad- 
vertisers are awakening to the fact 
that such activities can no longer be 
regarded as step-children and must 
be given the same amount of cre- 
ative effort and skilled production 
handling as “the big guns” of the 
advertising program. 

Frequently it comes down to a 
pure and simple matter of dollars 
and cents. As a larger share of the 
promotion budget is devoted to col- 
lateral materials, their importance is 
quickly emphasized. 


Another factor is that advertisers 
and agencies are recognizing a need 
for complete integration of all pro- 
motion activities, so that each ele- 
ment in a program can bolster other 
elements. With a separation in the 
handling of different phases of the 
promotion — effort, 
aimed at the same objectives is fre- 
quently lacking. 


unified action 


Enter, the specialists . . Also part 
of the picture is the lack of qualified 
personnel with special abilities in 
the large number of different phases 
of modern merchandising programs. 
Few industrial advertisers can even 
hope _to 
staffs capable of doing an expert 
job on all things included in com- 
plete merchandising campaigns. 
Thus, it has been quite natural for 
clients to turn to their agencies for 
the assistance necessary to develop 
a competitive merchandising pro- 


develop well-rounded 


gram. Where the agencies have been 
unable or reluctant to offer this in- 
creased service, other external serv- 
ices are frequently obtained. 

This alternative has resulted in an 
increase in the number of “service 
agencies” and merchandising spe- 
cialists. Such organizations 
been springing up in increased num- 
bers all over the country. One in- 
teresting result has been that many 


have 


of these special service organiza- 
tions have suddenly found them- 
selves expanding their own services 
and becoming full-fledged adver- 
tising agencies, handling publication 
advertising as well as the collateral 
services for which they were orig- 
inally organized. 

For the most part, however, the 
trend has been for the regular 
agencies to offer at least most of the 
special services themselves. One of 
the biggest problems involved in 
such a change is a necessary change 
in accounting and billing practices. 

Over the years, the matter of fees 
for basic agency services has be- 


come more-or-less routine. Not only 
has nearly every agency been able 
to work out a uniform policy ac- 
ceptable to most of its clients, but 
there is a great similarity of prac- 
tices among agencies. 

But when it comes to collateral 
services, it has been difficult to es- 
tablish any policy. For 
many agencies with considerable ex- 


uniform 


perience in this area of operations, 
the matter has been worked out 
satisfactorily. But, even within this 
group, there is a wide divergence of 
policies. For the agency just getting 
into the handling of collateral mate- 
rials — or expanding its operations 


the problem is great. 


Hourly fees . . Probably the most 
common practice is to bill the client 
on the basis of hourly fees for cre- 
ative services, plus a set percentage 
(ranging all of the way from 5-30%, 
20-25% added to 
production costs. This, of 
requires a complete program of cost 


with common) 


course, 


accounting, something that has fre- 
quently been quite foreign to the 
agency field. 

One industrial agency executive 
told INDUSTRIAL MARKETING, “We 
consider this as simply a matter to 
be decided between our accountants 
and those of the client then it 
comes down to who can do the best 
job with the project concerned and 
doesn’t get all involved in the 
matter of comparative costs.” 

While this is possibly oversim- 
plifying the problem, it does bring 
up a key point in the entire picture. 
Far too often, industrial advertisers 
have been reluctant to place their 
merchandising programs in the 
hands of agencies because of the 
feeling that “it can be done more 
economically at home.” 

In many cases this is true. But 
with merchandising entering a more 
competitive climate, costs can no 
longer be considered the primary 
factor in most cases. And it must be 
recognized that it is often hard to 
make a fair comparison of costs 


since there are frequently many 


“hidden costs” involved in an in- 
ternal handling of a job which must 
be considered when evaluating 
agency charges. 

The real key to the problem is the 
one stated above: Who can do the 


best job with the project. ” 





Group planning . . The key 
vessful product literature ” 
ne involved on a job in 
planning. Here (left to right) author 
Rundquist discusses a 

his assistant, T 

Pierotti, printer F 


Montan 


Step by step 


How to 


By W. A. Rundquist Sales P: 


= My phone rang. Joe was calling. 

“Bill,” he asked, “Do you have 
trouble trying to get out a decent 
piece of product literature?” 

“Sure,” I replied, “it always seems 
like we never know where to start, 
but after we get going, the thing sort 
of seems to work itself out.” 

“Well, how do you proceed?” he 
asked. 

That got me going. I told him 
what we did, how we developed the 
theme, how we arrived at our con- 
clusions, and before our conversa- 
tion ended, we both felt that there 
is a way to handle this problem in 
a logical, systematic way to produce 
best results. 

We were talking in terms of heavy 
machinery, but the methods we use 
ought to work with other, less bulky 
items, too. Maybe what I told Joe 
will help someone else with a prod- 
uct literature problem. 


What's the answer? .. Pioneer 
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produce product literature 


Everyone has trouble putting out good product literature. 


But Pioneer does it with a minimum of headaches. Advance 


organization and coordination with artists, engravers 


and printers are the keys to success... 


builds and sells heavy machinery 
and equipment for use by contrac- 
tors, aggregates producers, road 
builders, cement plants and mining 
interests. The machinery is_ sold 
through distributors whose salesmen 
often are not too familiar with our 
products. These distributors cover 
large territories, all the way from 
a part of a state to more than one 
state. 

Pioneer products also are sold in- 
ternationally through foreign distrib- 
utors who too frequently are “on 
their own.” Our own salesmen are 
in reality technical advisors to dis- 
tributors, who give the distributors 
assistance on sales when necessary. 

A single sale may range anywhere 
from $2,000 or $3,000 to $250,000. 
Obviously, samples of the products 
are out of the question, unless a 
prospect can be shown an installa- 
tion in the field, or can be brought 
to the factory. Occasionally, a dis- 
tributor may have an item or piece 


of equipment “on the floor,” but this 
would be more coincidence than 
anything else. 

Add to this the fact that the mar- 
ket is limited and competition is 
keen. So what is the answer? 

Good preduct literature is part of 
the answer (supplemented by good 
publication advertising and direct 
mail), filling in and helping make 
the salesman’s job Good 
product literature is the best substi- 


easier. 


tute for the salesman who can’t 
possibly make all the calls he’d like 
to make. And when he does call, it’s 
the best substitute for the samples 
he can’t carry with him. In fact, 
good product literature often is the 
best salesman, because it can tell 
a story that even the sharpest sales- 
man with many lines to sell, may 
not have at his finger tips. 

And because a salesman has to 
learn the product, in order to sell it, 
good product literature can be one 
of his best teachers. 

What is good product literature? 
So far as we're concerned good 
product literature will tell: 
> What the product is. 





Hints for 


@ Remember that a booklet is 
printed in spreads . . . and plan 


your layouts accordingly. 


@ Tabular matter is best handled 
by setting the type, then having 
the layout man rule in the lines. 
Color tints make tables take on 
the aspect of an illustration. Tables 
should be clearly identified and 
numbered so they can be referred 
io in the text. 


> What it will do. 
> What its desirable features are. 
> How it is built. 
>» What the 


dimensions are. 


specifications and/or 


Preparing literature which will 
cover these points in an adequate 
and interesting manner is the prob- 
lem. To do so involves much plan- 
ning and the full and complete de- 
basic 


velopment involving certain 


steps. 


Organization before action .. 
These steps, so far as we are con- 
cerned, are effective only if the 
whole project is organized. By or- 
ganization we mean that everything 
connected with production of the 
literature is fully envisaged before 
any action is taken. 

Thus it appears logical to ask, 
“Should the piece cover the whole 
group of similar items in a line of 
products, or should a separate piece 
be prepared for each item?” 

This, of course, depends on the 
end use of the literature, how it 
will be distributed, the probable 
bulk, how much of the descriptive 
matter will pertain to all items, how 
many pages will have to be devoted 
to individual and so forth. 

Much of the decision will hinge 
on what the product to be covered 
by the literature is and what that 
product is intended to do. Further, 
can the desirable features of one 
product be extended to cover other 
products because of closely similar 
or identical features, except maybe 
for size or capacity? Analysis might 
show, for example, that the items 


items, 


more effective product 


@ Where identifying of parts de- 
scribed would be objectionable on 
the illustration Itself, a small fac- 
simile with parts numbered to cor- 
respond to features enumerated 
elsewhere is a helpful gadget. 


@ Cut-aways and illustrations that 
cross the gutter should be laid out 
so that essential details are not 
obliterated. 


are built or constructed along the 
same basic principles of design, with 
the same desirable features, and that 
the only deviations lie in operational 
specifications or dimensions. 
Boiled down, this 
were the prospective buyer, what 
would I want to find in this man’s 


means, “If I 


literature on this product?” It’s as 
simple as that. 

Once the basic pattern has been 
established, we find it 
helpful to prepare an outline of the 


immensely 


scope we want the piece to have. 
Obviously, there can be no set pat- 
such an outline. In 
cases it may be quite comprehen- 


tern to some 
sive. In others it may take the form 
of headings with small sketches of 
page forms with divisions to get the 
right “feel” toward the job. 


Copy before layout. . Now, hav- 
ing the outline, whatever its shape 
or form as a guide, one can begin 
to play around with copy ap- 
proaches. These usually will take 
the form of heading thoughts. Then 
the paragraphs follow, which means 
that from the outline, all copy is 
written before any attempt is made 
to put the piece together. 

Tabular 
graphs and similar data are pre- 
like 
the copy, must fit into a coordinated 
pattern without crowding and with- 


matter, specifications, 


pared now, too, because they, 


out the appearance of falling apart. 
Consequently, this rule can be laid 
down: We do not make layouts (ex- 
cept for miniature 
sketches) 


occasional 
until all copy, including 
captions, headings, subheads, tables, 
etc., have been written. 


literature 


® Large scale illustrations involv- 
ing full-page bleed lend interest 
and make handsome backgrounds 
for dignified copy. 


@ Even crowded copy can be 
made to appear loose and easy 
to get at if it is logically broken 
up by paragraphs, copy blocks, 
headlines and spot illustrations. 
Don't fret over ‘‘widows.”’ They 
help break monotony. 


Next we consider the illustrations. 
Combing through our photographs, 
drawings and diagrams, we try to 
pick those that most logically fit in 
with the copy theme. The best illus- 
trations are of two types: 


1. Those that go along with and 


help point out the features de- 


scribed by the copy. 


2. Those that show application of 
the product under actual operating 
conditions. 


When heavy, complicated or spe- 
cialized products or equipment are 
involved, photos and illustrations to 
clarify or amplify the features are 
an absolute must. If good, appro- 
priate photos, taken from various 
angles to provide visual compre- 
hension of the subject, are not avail- 
able, they should be taken. With 
an adequate group of photos from 
which to choose, it is possible to 
make a proper selection for cuta- 
ways and other forms of retouching. 

Photographs of equipment in op- 
eration, on the job, serve two signifi- 
cantly useful purposes. In the first 
place, when assigned proper loca- 
tions in the literature they support 
the claims made by copy and ex- 
planatory photos. Second, they help 
break up “heavy” sections in the 
give continuity of 
interest as the 


literature and 


reader pages are 


turned. 


Make it light . . Having written 
the copy having selected the 
photographs for the literature, we 


and 


can proceed to make another deci- 


affecting the final layout. If 
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what we have collected runs heavy 
to copy with few photos, we may 
have to utilize copy arrangement, 
headings and spot color to make the 
literature interesting and provoca- 
tive. In other words, give it the light 
treatment. 

If we find we will run heavily to 
photos and illustrations, we may 
find ourselves resorting to a differ- 
ent form of interest-builder, use of 
possibly the “caption” treatment. 

Nearly always the number of il- 
lustrations and the manner in which 
they will be used dictates whether 
copy layout should be loose and 
open or condensed and compact. Of 
course, we always have the possi- 
bility that with illustrations properly 
captioned or explained, considerable 
copy can be eliminated. This just 
goes back to the old adage that “a 
picture is worth. .. 

When do we give the job to the 
layout man or artist? Well, not yet, 


ete.” 


but soon. We have one more step 


to consider. 


Advanced stages .. Up to this 
point, we have been busy with get- 
ting the material together and or- 
ganizing it in its preliminary state. 
We now come to a more advanced 
stage of organizing. This involves 
our so-called rough layout, which 


we make up by laying out our 
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headings, copy, illustrations, cap- 
tions, tables, charts and diagrams 
in the order in which they should 
appear in the finished production. 

One need not be an artist or lay- 
out man to do this. We use a port- 
able drawing board, T-square and 
triangle, with lead pencil to make 
marks. No fancy paper is required 
either We just tear off a few 
sheets from a roll of wrapping pa- 
per. But we use sheets large enough 
for two pages size 84x11” because 
we want to lay the piece out in 
spreads. 

Why spreads? Because it helps 
to keep the composition of the piece 
orderly, in the proper sequence, and 
in a style which enables the reader 
to proceed from page to page with 
ease as he seeks to find out what 
he wants to know about the prod- 
uct. In other words, we don’t want 
each new page to be a complete 
surprise to the reader. 

This style of presentation enables 
us to develop our story by making 
it easy to follow from one point to 
the next. Also it precludes clutter- 
ing the piece to the consternation of 
the artist who'll soon have a whack 
at dressing up and making some- 
thing pleasant out of the squares 
and circles and scrawls we have 
given him as the base from which to 
start. 


For the benefit of those who won- 
der how much copy will fill a four- 
inch high space, three inches wide, 
let me say that one soon learns to 
estimate by 
lines of copy (double spaced) are 
required. The basic rule here is 


inspection how many 


never to figure on crowding the 
space. Give your artist a break by 
seriously attempting to keep a loose 
layout. Also, use the same typewrit- 
er type throughout to keep the char- 
acter count as uniform as possible 
and don’t forget to keep the same 
line spacing. 

One final word regarding layout 
in spreads: Use them as a means 
of keeping related points together. 
Try to those 
points or features that have bearing 


avoid crowding in 
elsewhere in your presentation. 

And here’s where field photos, or 
photos of the equipment in opera- 
tion can be used to good advantage. 
Use them judiciously throughout the 
piece to complete your spreads and 
to relieve monotony. 

So far you have been working 
pretty much by yourself. But from 
here on you become involved with 
your artist, typesetter, plate-maker, 
printer and the others of the various 
trades who help you turn out the 
brilliant gem you envisaged when 
you began. 


Conference time . . Our next step 
is to call in our artist, our engraver 
and our printer, and in joint con- 
ference go over the proposed piece 
in sufficient detail so that each 
knows exactly how the other in- 
tends to proceed. In this way we 
can discuss colors, kinds of engrav- 
ings or plates, paper stock, size and 
style of type. We can determine im- 
mediately how best to produce the 
piece at least cost, commensurate 
with the quality the piece should 
have when finished. 

As examples, the pros and cons of 
combination plates can be discussed, 
letterpress versus offset or lithog- 
raphy can be determined, the fin- 
ish of the paper on which the job 
will be printed, selection of the type 
for body copy, even the folios to be 
keylined first, if it is a rush job— 
these details and more can be de- 
termined on the spot so that the 
job can be completed with least 
effort and lowest cost. 

A good artist, a good plate-maker 





and a good printer, who know and 
understand your problems and what 
you are seeking to produce, are 
worth their weight in the gold they 
can save you in the preparation of 
good product literature—if you sit 
down in conference with them be- 
fore turning the job over to them. 

Let’s just take a few examples to 
indicate what we mean. 


Four examples . . Some time ago 
wanted to produce five 
brochures (fancy 


Pioneer 
four-page term 
for a simple bulletin) on a group 
of related items of the same basic 
design but with variations because 
of such things as size of components. 
Now, should they all be different 
in cover design so we could readily 
tell them apart or would there be 
something else the artist could do 
to save us money, yet achieve the 
desired distinguishability. 

Certainly was, and the 
printed helped, too. He produced 
samples of inks we could use to 
give each bulletin a 
color, at no extra cost. Then the 
artist produced a two-color layout 
(black and one of the five other 
inks suggested by the printer) which 
could be used for all five bulletins, 
but so arranged that only the field 
photo and the model number need 
be changed for each. And they had 
snap and punch, too. 

If we weren't in the habit of talk- 


there 


distinctive 


ing these things over before begin- 
ning a job, we would have reason 
to suspect that the artist would have 
given each bulletin a completely 
“new look” and you couldn’t blame 


Helpful list . . An aid to planning is a 
list of. all photos and illustrations y 

might possibly use. Sort them to fit features 
and copy to be illustrated. Then eliminate 


undesirables. 


I recall looking over a series of 
bulletins on some related small 
products manufactured by another 
company. This idea of “similar lay- 
out” was used. The bulletins looked 
pretty good—copy easy to get at, 
nice use of tables, color spots used 
pleasingly. Then something struck 
me rather oddly. Why was color 
used as a background for a table of 
specific data in one bulletin but 
used as the background for different 
tables in the other bulletins. 
found that the 


same table in all bulletins of the 


I inquired and 


series was the most important. Why 
then had the artist placed his color 
spots in different places in the ser- 
ies? The answer was simple. He 
didn’t know where emphasis should 
be placed and used his own judg- 
ment to get variation. But if color 
is to be used for a purpose, why 
not use it to serve the best purpose 

to give emphasis to the things 
you want emphasized. The before- 
hand conference with your artist 
can bring to light many aspects of 
the job that often would be over- 
looked if it were left to his imagi- 
nation. 

Then there was the case of a fair- 
ly heavy run to be made of a certain 
piece we planned to produce. It so 

bank was 
Because of 


happened that a_ local 


planning a piece too. 
our before-hand conference, our 
printer was able to suggest that we 
and the bank use the same paper 
stock, which meant a carload cut to 
size at the mill. Result: considerable 
savings to both of us. 

Occasionally, two or more colors 
are desired for certain sections of a 
booklet or bulletin, while black and 
white will suffice even be pref- 
erable, for the balance. By getting 
the artist or layout man together 
with the printer, the method of 
printing, the folio designation, and 
the layout can be completely co- 
ordinated to save one or more runs 
through the presses. 


What about color? . . Our artist, 
the real layout man, now has our 
copy, tables, 
data, and whatever else should be 


photos, illustrations, 
included—perhaps even our deci- 
sion as to color, because some types 
of equipment just seem to call for 
a particular kind of color treatment 





Also, some colors have the ability 
to loosen up otherwise heavy copy, 
while other colors just worsen a bad 
situation. 

Strange as it seems, we have found 
we can use such colors as dubon- 
net, rust and light blue to good 
advantage when we _ wanted to 
achieve effects seemingly not pos- 
sible with the heavy reds, blues, and 
greens commonly used in connection 
with heavy equipment. 

Armed with what he needs, the 
layout man prepares the cover and 


a couple of spreads in fairly com- 


prehensive form and submits them 


for approval or comment. Because 
of all the preliminaries, we usually 
find he has hit 
what we had discussed and planned. 


pretty closely to 
In the rare case where he _ has 
missed, we do not suggest that he 
“change that.” 
Rather, we agree that he should 


this’ or “change 


start again from scratch, because 
nothing is unkinder than asking an 
artist to modify what to him is al- 
ready a work of art, even though it 
may not fit the pattern at hand. 
The good layout man will design 
his space to fit the copy required, 
even if he has to count characters 
of type to do it. Further, the good 
layout man will specify type that 
fits the job and will design his head- 
ings to harmonize with the body 
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Something important . . Action 
photos can serve you well as the frame 
on which the title of the booklet 

vung. Work the feature iter 
plaque wherever possible, Set i 


mething important, whicl 


copy and color theme in an interest- 
ing and utilitarian way. 

With completion of the layout, the 
type is set, retouching done and 
then come the keylines. And by 
this time, we have made our deci- 
sion whether to print the job letter- 
press or do it offset. 

If letterpress, a decision must be 
made as to whether we print from 
type or have full engravings made, 
including engravings of the type. 
Each job must be evaluated on its 
own merits. But for our purposes 
we usually wind up by plating com- 
plete pages, type and all, for these 
reasons: 


1. The type can be proofed and the 
proofs pasted right into the key 
lines. This eliminates many of the 
chances for error. But be sure to 
call for reproduction proofs. A good 
typesetter knows what you mean. 


2. Tabular matter can be arranged 
in better order and with nicer style 
of presentation because the layout 
man can ink in all his dividing 
lines, arrange his color blocks and 
adjust for proper spacing and posi- 
tion. 

3. Proofing to show line and color 
breaks are easier to handle and we 


can tell almost at a glance what 
we'll get in the finished piece. 


4. Set-up and make-ready time by 
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the printer are considerably re- 


duced. 


5S. Engraving costs are seldom in- 
creased, because full page engrav- 
ings are usually required anyway. 

But what happens if we decide 
to do the job offset? So far as lay- 
out is concerned, the layout man 
will know before he starts that we 
plan to offset print, and he will de- 
sign with that in mind. His key 
lines will be similar to those for 
letterpress. But he knows that while 
he frequently can get better solids 
and tone composition by offset, he 
cannot always get the contrast and 
sharp outline of detail that he can 
get from letterpress. So he guides 
himself accordingly. 

In either case, it is simpler and 
man and 
artist to make the color separations 
with overlays in the artwork and 


cheaper for the layout 


key lines, than it is to depend on 
the camera man to make the sepa- 
rations. 

As with letterpress plates, offset 
plates should be made by a plate- 
maker who knows his business pre- 
cisely and who knows the quality 
of work required for the job in 
hand. 

Negatives for offset plates can be 
checked by making “silver prints,” 
but so far as we are concerned, they 
are of little value in determining 
anything about the probable looks 
of the printed piece. So it’s neces- 
sary to inspect first samples from 
the press for quality of printed re- 


production. If the quality isn’t up 
to par, it is a relatively simple mat- 
ter to make new plates. 

Generally speaking, we are still 
finding that letterpress gives us a 
better quality job than offset but 
we certainly aren’t discounting off- 
set where it seems to fit into the 
picture. 


The wind-up .. The job is now 
with the printer, and it’s up to him 
to see that the color is right and 
that the forms are in register. It’s 
his job, too, to determine how the 
piece will be printed to keep print- 
ing costs at a minimum. There is 
always a best way to print a piece 
and a good printer will be able to 
tell at a glance which way that is. 
He takes care of the folding, trim- 
ming and punching and—this is 
important—bundles the finished job 
in packages convenient for handling 
and labels them properly for pur- 
poses of identification and inven- 
tory. 

With delivery completed, it be- 
comes our job to see that proper 
and adequate distribution is made. 

Reordering is a simple matter 
because the printer keeps the plates 
on file until we notify him to, “kill” 
them. 

In conclusion, I said to Joe, who 
(patient man) was still on the 
phone, “This may not be the best 
way to do the job, but it’s the way 
that has proved to be the best one 
for us.” * 





# The spotlight is being turned on 
international advertising in 1956. 

Industrial advertisers and mar- 
keters, most of whom have substan- 
tial export business, will be hearing 
a lot during the next few months 
about the visit of more than a hun- 
dred foreign advertising executives 
to these shores, for the purpose of 
getting a more intimate knowledge 
of how advertising and related pro- 
motional activities are conducted in 
the United States. 

They will attend the annual con- 
vention of the American Associa- 
tion of Advertising Agencies at 
White Sulphur Springs, W. Va., 
April 26-28, and then, after visiting 
Washington to contact government 
agencies and bureaus interested in 
international trade development, 
they will be in New York for the 
annual meeting of the International 
Advertising Association May 3 and 
4 at the Hotel Plaza. 

Many of the visitors are connected 
with advertising agencies abroad, 
and serve as “associates” of Ameri- 
can agencies which place business 


International advertising is receiving increased attention 


from nearly everyone in the industrial marketing 


field. Here’s a review of the situation as it looks today. 


IGHT ON 


INTERNATIONAL 


ADVERTISING 


for their clients in foreign countries. 
Even for large international agen- 
cies with many foreign offices, these 
associate organizations perform a 
useful service. They usually nego- 
tiate advertising contracts, deter- 
mine the most equitable rates and 
handle translations of advertising 
copy, so as to assure the proper 
presentation of the advertiser’s 
message in the idiom of the coun- 
try to which it is addressed. 


Information available .. Most 
of them work on a 50-50 basis with 
the American agency, as far as com- 
missions and discounts are con- 
cerned. The agency placing the busi- 
ness in this country usually applies 
the normal commission rate to the 
net cost of the space, in order to 
maintain its customary margin. But 
the extra cost of the service of the 
associate agency in the foreign 
country is more than repaid by the 
improvement in the handling of the 
advertising and in the selection of 
local media. 

The 4 A’s has special facilities in 


its New York office for the handling 
of information regarding media of 
interest to export and international 
advertisers, and has compiled a 
great deal of important information 
regarding markets and media 
abroad. In addition, the Association 
of International Advertising Agen- 
cies, made up primarily of special- 
ized export agencies, is also a good 
source of information in the foreign 
field. 

The International Advertising As- 
sociation, of which James L. Gil- 
bert, veteran publishing executive, 
who was connected with the Mc- 
Graw-Hill international division for 
many years, is executive vice-presi- 
dent, expects its 1956 convention to 
be the largest and best it has ever 
held. Because of the visit of the 
foreign advertising executives, many 
of whom are members of the asso- 
ciation, this year’s event will be 
a two-day affair instead of the sin- 
gle day usually devoted to the an- 
nual meeting. There will be several 
panel discussions, in which adver- 
tisers, agencies and media will dis- 
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cuss ideas of mutual interest and 
problems which require the cooper- 
ation of all three groups. 


It's easy . . Many small industrial 
advertisers are doing business 
abroad and find that it is desirable 
and profitable. At the recent World 
Trade Conference held in Chicago 
under the auspices of the Export 
Managers’ Club and the Chicago 
Association of Commerce and In- 
dustry, manufacturers from many 
parts of the Midwest 
hand. A typical representative, the 
sales manager of a small company 
manufacturing packaging equip- 
ment, told IM that it is just as easy 
to do business abroad as locally. 
“We advertise in American Ex- 
porter and other U. S. export pub- 
lications,” he said, “for the purpose 
of locating desirable distributors in 
foreign countries. We have been 
able to obtain 
practically all of the important mar- 
kets. There is little difficulty in han- 
dling orders and collecting accounts, 
as our bank has a good international 
department and attends to most of 
the details, including collecting 
money due. Sight draft attached to 
bill of lading is the usual method, 
although with our larger and more 
important foreign distributors, with 
whom we have worked for a num- 
ber of years, we do business on an 


were on 


representation in 


open account basis.” 

A well known industrial agency 
man, who handles the export divi- 
sion of his company, said that in- 
dustrial distributors abroad are re- 
liable, and most of them do an ex- 
cellent job. However, he warned 
that as in many fields in the U.S., 
the distributor cannot be expected 
to go a great deal of creative work. 
He catalogs and displays the lines 
he represents, but for special sales 
promotion to create demand, adver- 
tising by the manufacturer is almost 
indispensable. 


Excellent coverage .. “The U.S 
export publications do a fine job,” 
he said, “and are the basis of most 
of our foreign They 
have excellent coverage of impor- 
ters and distributors, and often are 
able to establish good contacts with 
government buying offices, which 
are important in many markets, es- 


advertising. 


pecially in the construction field. 
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“In addition, we work out cooper- 
ative campaigns for many of our 
clients, with the local distributor 
paying half the cost of the adver- 
tising. This has become a popular 
and growing method of advertising 
abroad, and here the _ associate 
agency on the ground is a big help 
He works with the distributor in 
recommending media, and insures 
proper handling of copy in these 
publications. 

“While there are strong industrial 
publications in such countries as 
Great Britain, France, Germany and 
Sweden, as well as Brazil in this 
hemisphere, there are many coun- 
tries where it is necessary to use 
local newspapers in order to get 
adequate coverage of the industrial 
market. The associate agencies are 
familiar with these publications, and 
we rely heavily on their advice, as 
well as that of the distributor, in 


setting up a cooperative campaign 


“By using this plan, even a modest 
appropriation can be stretched to 
give the American brand very good 
representation in many of its im- 
portant markets.” 


U. S. publications help .. The 
international editions of U. S. pub- 
lications, such as Time, Life, News- 
week, and the European editions of 
the New York Herald Tribune and 
New York Times, also are important 
to many industrial advertisers seek- 
While their 


compared 


ing foreign business. 


circulations are small 


with those of local media, they 
reach many of the most important 
business and governmental execu- 
tives, in addition to excellent cover- 
age of the heads of U. S. subsidiaries 
operating abroad. 

Reader’s Digest, which has maga- 
zines printed in the native language 
in many foreign countries, is in a 


special position, since it operates 


to all intents and purposes as a lo- 
cal publication, having circulations 
comparable to the top magazines of 
the countries where it is published. 
In fact, in many of these countries 
it is likely to be the most important 
general consumer magazine pub- 
lished. While its editorial content 
consists of articles published in the 
domestic edition of the Digest, its 
advertising volume is made up prin- 
cipally from companies operating in 
the countries of origin, with U. S. 
companies contributing up to 15% 
of the total advertising content. 

Many large American companies 
have developed abroad through the 
establishment of subsidiaries, with 
manufacturing facilities, in countries 
which represent important markets. 
Such companies as General Motors, 
Ford, International Harvester, Gil- 
lette, Wrigley, Kraft, Link-Belt and 
others whose names and brands are 
equally well-known, are successfully 
operating in Europe, South Ameri- 
ca, Australia and elsewhere around 
the globe. 

This type of advertiser often em- 
ploys the services of an American 
advertising agency with foreign of- 
fices. The largest agencies in the 
foreign field are J. Walter Thomp- 
son, Grant and McCann-Erickson. 
McCann-Erickson has 23 foreign of- 
fices, many of them in Latin Amer- 
ica, while Thompson has 22 and 
Grant 25. The top six agencies in 
1955 international advertising vol- 
ume are listed by Advertising Age, 
on the basis of estimates, as follows: 
J. Walter Thompson ....$48,000,000 
Grant Advertising 38,100,000 
McCann-Erickson 34,000,000 
Erwin, Wasey 17,500,000 
Young & Rubicam 16,000,000 
Foote, Cone & Belding 8,000,000 


Build up local business . . Amer- 
ican agencies with foreign offices 
not only represent American ac- 
counts abroad, but build a large 
volume of local business as well. 
In fact, some of them have a policy 
of operating with from 50 to 75% 
of their business represented by 
local accounts. Their management 
and supervision may be American, 
but their staffs are native, familiar 
with local language, trade practices 
and customs. By carrying U. S. ad- 
promotional ideas 
abroad, U. S. agencies are spreading 


vertising and 














the concept of “the American way” 
even more effectively than many 
official activities, in the opinion of 
impartial observers. 

Many industrial publishing com- 
panies have extended their service 
to include coverage of foreign mar- 
kets with editions printed in the 
languages of the countries they are 
intended to serve. A typical ex- 
ample is Petroleo Interamericano, 
published by Oil & Gas Journal, 
and circulating in the rapidly grow- 
ing Latin American oil producing 
and refining areas. Simmons-Board- 
man, publisher of Railway Age, has 
just issued the first edition of Selec- 
ciones del Railway Age, for Latin 
American distribution. 

Other leading industrial publica- 
tions also are providing foreign cov- 
erage with editions edited for con- 
sumption abroad, and published in 
the languages of those countries. Gil- 
lette Publishing Co., active in the 
construction field, has World Con- 
struction, in English, and Caminos 
y Construccion Pesada for Latin 
America. 

McGraw-Hill International is one 
of the largest export publishers in 
the business field, with a group of 
specialized magazines printed in 
both English and Spanish covering 
the construction, industrial and 
automotive industries. American Ex- 
porter is published in several edi- 
tions, covering general, industrial 
and automotive markets abroad. 

Many foreign media have found 
the American advertising market of 
such importance to them that they 
have representatives actively solicit- 
ing business from U. S. advertisers 
and agencies. Export Trade & Ship- 
per published a list of these repre- 
sentatives in its Jan. 30 issue, 
and showed 26 representing printed 
media abroad and 14 representing 
broadcasting stations, both radio and 
television. Some representatives ap- 
peared on both lists. 





Market data needed .. These 
representatives work closely with 
export and international agencies, 
as well as their clients, supplying 
information regarding foreign me- 
dia, and where possible furnishing 
market data and other information 
which advertisers need. Market in- 
formation is much less generally 
available from foreign media than 













Monsanto 
in Mexico 







Foreign advertising targets 





s These photos, showing industrial 
plants in Latin American countries, 
are typical of the foreign targets 
of American international industrial 
advertising. Like industrial installa- 
tions on other continents, these 
manufacturers both subsidiaries 
of U.S. companies and completely 
foreign firms often look to Amer- 
ican sources for most of their equip- 


ment, services and supplies. 





General Motors in Brazil 





























in this country, as governmental 
statistics regarding population, in- 
comes, trade and manufacturing fa- 
cilities, etc., are seldom compiled on 
a regular or frequent basis. Audited 
circulation statements are available 
from only a few media. 

Export advertising, meaning ad- 
vertising placed directly from the 
U. S. in export or international pub- 
lications, is growing. Export Trade 
& Shipper reported on Jan. 30 that 
42 publications had a volume of 
about $15,000,000 in 1955, with a 
total of 24,210 pages of advertising. 
These figures included many of the 
leading business publications circu- 
lating abroad, as well as interna- 
tional editions of magazines such as 
Time, Life, Newsweek, Reader’s 
Digest and Popular Mechanics. 

This of course is only one phase 
of international advertising, as the 
volume of advertising placed in 
foreign media is not included. The 
growth of the latter has been such 
as to justify Jere Patterson, promo- 
tion manager of Life International 
and president of the International 
Advertising Association, predicting 
that by 1960 the total amount of 
all international advertising, includ- 
ing that of foreign companies placed 
outside their native countries, will 
amount to $1 billion. 


Trade fairs help . . Another pro- 
motion activity of American manu- 
facturers, which is being stimulated 
by government action, is participa- 
tion in foreign trade fairs. Walter 
Williams, Under-Secretary of Com- 
merce, who spoke at the recent 
World Trade Conference in Chicago, 
said that it is highly important to 
U. S. interests that manufacturers 
interested in foreign markets be 
represented et foreign trade fairs, 
in order to offset the efforts of com- 
countries. Already their 
work in this field is making a deep 
impression on people abroad, he 
declared. 

The Department of Commerce and 
its local service offices in many 
parts of the U. S. will be glad to 
advise American companies of 
trade fairs scheduled for 1956, and 
to suggest the types of exhibits 
which will be most effective both in 
promoting sales of American goods 
and in making new friends for the 
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Sales automation . 
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SPEEDALL 


Mulliken watch and 
with Robotape 


Now they’ve done it.. 
electronic selling 


s Your salesmen and 
your distributor salesmen now, for 
the first time, can be made to say 
exactly what you want them to say, 
in exactly the way you want them 
to say it, as they demonstrate your 
industrial equipment to customers. 


company 


This unprecedented control is the 
product of the electronic age. 

It is achieved by means of the 
Robotape, which was put through its 
paces recently by Pettibone Mulli- 
ken Corp., Chicago, in a demonstra- 
tion of its Speedall tractor shovel 
at a sales meeting. 

Dealers witnessed a demonstra- 
tion of the Speedall, controlled auto- 
matically by the Robotape, which 
records your sales message and re- 
produces it from a sound tape. The 
tape also activates the equipment to 
operate in synchronization with the 
sales message. 

That is, when the recorded sales 
message starts talking about the 
planetary axles on the Speedall, a 
colored light next to the axle lights 
up, drawing your attention to it, 
and the axle begins its operation. 
Thus the buyer watches and listens 
to a demonstration conducted and 


controlled automatically. When the 
sales message switches attention to 
the transmission, a light adjoining 
the transmission lights up and it 
goes through its paces—automati- 
cally. 

Thus, the Speedall story is told 
in ten steps, each synchronized with 
the recorded sales message. 

The advantage for the seller is 
that he controls the demonstration 
and the sales message completely 
in all aspects, ranging from the fea- 
tures discussed to the inflections of 
the voice. The salesman can’t muff 
the demonstration and explanation. 
He simply moves in afterwards to 
fill his vital function of answering 
questions and making progress to- 
ward closing the sale. 

Where equipment is through dis- 
tributors in highly competitive 
fields, Pettibone Mulliken explains, 
this control can be important. The 
company is also studying use of 
Robotape in export selling, wher- 
ever the sales message can be re- 
corded in a foreign tongue easily 
and where it is difficult or imprac- 
tical to send a_ foreign-language 
speaking sales rep. bd 
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You, too, can sell more... 


with AUTOMATION 


By Richard Steensma 
Account Executive 

W. L. Towne Advertising 
New York 


= “I need more salesmen!” 
“You can’t have any more!” 
“But I haven’t got enough.” 
“You’ve got plenty already.” 
This was King, the vice-president 
in charge of sales, and Simpson, dis- 
trict sales manager, talking. It 
shouldn’t be hard to figure out 
When Mr. Steensma wrote this article he 
was sales promotion manager for Richard- 
son Scale Co., Clifton, N. J. More than 
incidentally, while he was at Richardson 
the company completely “automated” its 
marketing functions. 


which one was saying what. Me? 
I'm sales promotion manager—the 
hero of this piece. 

“T oughta know what’s in my ter- 
ritory,” “New 
plants have sprouted all over the 
place.” 

“How many plants?” shot back 
the v. p. “How many in each in- 
dustry that we serve?” 

“Plenty. More than we can cover,” 
said Simpson. “And the competition 
is moving in on our customers be- 
cause we don’t have time to see 
them all.” He looked a little des- 
perate. 

“You didn’t answer my question, 
and you can't,” said King. Then he 
added smoothly, “I can’t answer it, 


Simpson went on. 


either. But we've got to have the 
answer if we're going to do some 
sensible sales planning. 

“We've got to know with reason- 
able accuracy the number of plants 
in each industry in each territory, 
which of these plants we've had 
inquiries from, which we've given 
estimates to and which we've sold 
machines to. I think each salesman 
as well as district manager should 
know this, and the information 
should be kept up to date.” 


I speak my piece .. The v. p. 
banged his fist on the table as he 
wound up this discourse. 

Simpson was unimpressed. “Oh, 
great!” he scoffed. “Hire a hundred 
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Goes in here . . One 


nunching isto 
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maybe. But 
what good will it do us when we get 
it? Why don’t you give me some 
men and let me get some more busi- 


clerks and you'll do it 


ness instead of throwing a lot of 
fancy figures at us?” 

I figured I'd better speak up be- 
fore the discussion ceased to be 
verbal. “Wait a minute,” I said, “I’ve 
been hitting the same snag in mar- 
keting and promotion, and the serv- 
ice and estimating departments have, 
too. What we need to do is arrange 
the information that each depart- 
ment has been collecting separately 
so that it will be useful to all of us.” 

The other two just looked at me, 
and I could read the question in 
their eyes: “Fine, but how?” 

“The production control boys have 
had the same troubles for a long 
time,” I said. “But now they seem 
to have it licked. Why don’t we 
call them in on this?” 

“Okay, Steve (that’s me), you’ve 
got yourself a project,” King said. 
“Dig into this and report back in 
three weeks.” 

King strode out of the room as 
though he had just solved all our 
problems. Simpson walked out mut- 
tering under his breath. I sat back 
and started to figure where I could 
get a new job if my project flopped. 


Me and automation .. Three 
weeks later we were all back in the 
conference room—me and King and 
Simpson. Five other district sales 
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Comes out here. . 


managers were there, too, as well as 
Conover, the service manager, Mc- 
Cabe, the 


Richards, the plant industrial engi- 


chief estimator, and 
neer. 

King was talking. “We're here to 
talk about integration of our sales 
and marketing functions,” he said 
“T've asked Steve to show us how 
this over-all problem of sales con- 
trol and marketing can be organized 
on an ‘automation’ basis.” 

King nodded at me, and I stood 
up and started talking fast before 
my courage failed. “I’ve talked to 
all of you during the past three 
weeks, and you all tell me that you 
maintain individual records useful 
to your departments. 

“The service department has a 
file showing all our customers and 
the machines they bought. I could 
use that for information for my 
market studies if it were classified 
by industry. And the salesmen could 
use it, too, if it were in a convenient 
form for them to carry around while 
they are doing a town. 

“Mr. King also could use the in- 
formation if it were combined with 
the dope on potential customers in 
each industry, which I have in ‘my 
files. And, to complete the circle, 
the salesmen could use my potential 
customer information if it were ar- 
ranged in sequence by towns.” 

I paused to let this sink in. There 
was considerable throat-clearing and 
foot-shuffling, so I knew my audi- 


ence still was awake. In fact, most 
of them even looked interested in 
hearing if and how all the files could 
be combined into one for the use 
of everyone. 

Encouraged, I went on. “After I 
talked to all of you, I went to see 
Tom Richards,” I said nodding to- 
ward the industrial engineer. “Tom 
has been working on and solving 
production problems for a long time, 
so I thought that maybe he could 
help. 


Tom tees off . . I sat down, and 
Tom Richards stood up, a gleeful 
glint in his eye. 

“It’s about time you sales boys 
woke up,” he started off. “In pro- 
duction, we’ve been mechanizing our 
control and planning operations for 
the past ten years. 

“T’'d hate to think what our outfit 
would do in its production planning 
if we had to go back to using clerical 
help to classify bills of material for 
our machines. And you guys haven’t 
even gotten to the clerical stage yet. 

“Production planning and manu- 
facturing have had to apply the 
principles of scientific management. 
But the sales department? Oh, no! 
Their work is different. 

“T think something is wacky some- 
where, and apparently some of the 
smarter boys in selling are, too, be- 
cause I’ve heard of several com- 
panies that have started to integrate 
all their sales functions.” 


ntinued on page 64 








HERE’S A NEW 


Publishing Program 


TO MATCH THE NEW MARINE 


onstruction Program 


Shipping and shipbuilding are heading into a 
period of expansion that could well be the big- 


gest in peacetime. 


To meet this new selling opportunity, you now 


have a new advertising opportunity in the combined 


MARINE ENGINEERING/LOG. 





NEW EDITORIAL IMPACT — in a big new magazine edited to 
on oe HERE'S HOW | keep pace with the growth and excitement of America’s marine 
IT'S DONE industry. The new MARINE ENGINEERING/LOG combines two 
Lo O] incorporated in = [UMCLOLN ce top marine publications in one great magazine, offering readers 
more news, more features, more coverage of engineering and 

WHAT'S AHEAD FoR operating interests than ever before! 


- 
Marine SYNTHETIC ROPE...p. 72 | 
B “ NEW ADVERTISING POWER—Here’s unmatched quantity and 
E unmatched quality of circulation. It’s the biggest in the marine 
ngineering field, by far — and it’s cards-on-the-table, paid ABC circulation. 
SS i aa It brings you new reading balance: MARINE ENGINEERING/ 


ae ee See LOG is read aboard ship, read ashore when buying is done. And 
hi se it brings you new geographic balance, too. 





MARINE ENGINEERING /LOG is the only magazine big enough 
and broad enough to cover the entire marine market. Simmons- 
Boardman Publishing Corp. . . . 30 Church St., New York 7... 
Chicago, Cleveland, Los Angeles, Portland, Ore., San Francisco, 


Seattle, Dallas. 
Marine Engineering/Log 
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READER APPEAL 


' Have you seen it? Our new model? Watch for your copy of EL&P’s current issue. 
Take a few minutes to leaf through it. Note its inviting appearance. 
Check its editorial appeal. You’ll see why reader interest is high. 
You'll see why it produces results for advertisers. 


GUIDEPOSTS FOR ACTION 
@ Building New Power Facilities 
@ improving Community Relations 


@ Securing Engineering Monpower 








SALES OFFICES: 


READERS 


There have been some changes made that you should know about. Two major 
improvements have made Electric Light and Power a still more powerful selling 
force for its advertisers. 


NEW FORMAT: The physical appearance of Electric Light and Power has 
been completely changed to make it more inviting, more interesting, and easier 
to read. Its “new look” starts with the front cover and carries through to the 
advertisers’ index page, which now lists advertising agencies. 


The type face is different with lines well leaded. Headlines for editorial articles 
have been given a new treatment. The editor’s page is in a new dress. The 
popular feature “The Month in Perspective” has been expanded to four pages, 
redesigned, and relocated right smack in the front of the book. 


Readership of EL&P has always been phenomenally and consistently high 
because the magazine has been constantly improved. With these latest improve- 
ments, the appetite appeal will be greater than ever. And when readers sink 
their mental teeth into the editorial meat, they won’t be disappointed. The sound 
editorial policy of EL&P remains unchanged. 

NEW READERS: Effective with the January 1956 issue Electric Light and 
Power increased its circulation 30%. More than 3,000 new readers were added — 
all in the electric utility industry. EL&P’s circulation now totals 19,257. It reaches 
the key men in every leading electric utility in the nation. 


With these two important changes EL&P is more than ever your first buy to 
reach and sell the electric power industry. It is the only magazine serving the 
industry exclusively. 


Take a good look at our new model. Measure it any way you wish. Check its 
editorial content. You wi!l quickly see why readership is consistently high. Why 
it produces results for its advertisers. 


ELECTRIC LIGHT AND POWER 


The Only Magazine Serving The Electric Power Industry EXCLUSIVELY! 


CHICAGO 11, ILL. New YORK 22, N. Y. CLEVELAND 15, OHIO West Coast 

22 East Huron St. 130 East 56th St. 1836 Euclid Ave. McDonald-Thompson 
WHitehall 4-0868 Plaza 1-1863 PRospect 1-0505 San Francisco 
Walter J. Stevens W. A. Clabault Orrin A, Eames Los Angeles 

G. E. Williams B. H. Dutton Seattle 

Rudy Bowser Clark Daly Dallas 
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continued from p. 60 


What's he talking about? .. 
Richards smiled expansively. 

“Okay,” he said “now that I’ve got 
that off my chest, Ill tell you how 
we solved our problems with a 
punched card system. 

“An IBM or Remington Rand 
punched card system can help any- 
ene doing a clerical job the way an 
adding machine helps a bookkeeper. 
Today, no company that hopes to 
stay in business would think of hav- 
ing its bookkeepers adding up col- 
umns of figures without machines. 

“IBM has gone several steps be- 
yond the adding machine and has 
machines that can sort out in nu- 
merical or alphabetical order, that 
can print up information on sheets, 
that can multiply and add and han- 
dle many other tedious jobs. 

“Now here’s the way it works. 
You have a machine that looks like 
a typewriter. An operator presses a 
key on the machine, and a small hole 
is punched in a card in a certain 
space. Other keys punch holes in 
other spaces. When this card is run 
through a printing machine, the 
holes cause certain letters to be 
printed on the roll of paper going 
through the machine. This printer 
also includes an adding machine 
which will total up a column of 
figures which appear on the punched 
cards. Another machine will take 
the cards and sort them out in nu- 
merical or alphabetical order. 

“These things are fast. The sorter 
compares and sorts out 650 cards 
a minute. The printer prints from 
the cards at the rate of 80 cards a 
minute, and if you just want to use 
the printer as an accounting ma- 
chine, without printing, it will step 
up to 120 cards a minute. 

“So that’s how we keep vital data 
up to date in the production depart- 
ment,” Tom concluded. “And I don’t 
think your necessary sales informa- 
tion is any more complicated than 


ours.” 


I get down to cases . . I got up, 
feeling a little braver this time. 
“Thanks, Tom,” I said, “even for the 
bawling out. I think it did us good. 

“Now let’s see how Tom’s system 
can help us. First we take all of our 
files—the service department’s list of 
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customers and what they bought, 
my list of prospective customers, the 
sales department’s call reports, all 
inquiries from space and direct mail 
advertising and from publicity and 
the estimating department’s records 
of estimates given. We code each of 
these by company name, industry 
and product handled, type of ma- 
chine that we've sold them or that 
they're interested in. Then we 
punch a card for each company. 
Every card will be punch coded to 
show the company’s name, industry, 
product, state and city. Depending 
on the source, the cards also will be 
punched to show which of our prod- 
ucts was bought, where an inquiry 
came from or what estimate was 
given to a prospect. 

“Now we—the machine, that is 
sort the cards out in different ways, 
and each time we sort them we run 
them through the printer. And look 
what we get.” 

I tossed out sheafs of typewritten 
forms to all members of the audi- 
ence. 

“This is the information that will 
come to you from the IBM printer,” 
I said. 

“Look at Report ‘A,’ Conover,” I 
said to the service manager. “Looks 
just like what you have in your files 
now, doesn’t it?” 

He looked at the first typewritten 
sheet and nodded 

“It’s the same information, but 
you can keep these reports in binders 
on your desk so they’ll be handy 
when a customer calls instead of off 
in the file room somewhere,” I said. 
“Also your secretary won’t have to 
maintain your file any longer. The 
information will come to you all 


“Our firm is launching a gimick designed 
to eliminate apathetic response to direct 
mail advertising.” 


printed up and in proper order from 
the IBM room. 

“Okay. Now you district managers 
look at Report ‘B.’ You and your 
salesmen will get a printed list of 
customers and prospects in alpha- 
betical order and then sorted by city 
and state showing inquiries, esti- 
mates, date of last sales call, last 
service call and units sold. All this 
will be in an easy-to-carry binder.” 


Something for everyone. . “Now 
for you, Mr. King,” I said to the 
v. p., “we propose a control type of 
report, comparing past and present 
performance of our various sales 
functions. We get it by re-sorting 
the same cards and totaling the re- 
sults in each category. That’s Report 
co” 

King studied the report for a 
moment then said, “Steve, I think 
this is just what I’ve been looking 
for—a measuring stick.” 

Modestly, I lowered my eyes. 
Then I spoke up again. “Maybe 
some of you,” I said, “won’t be very 
interested in the other three reports 

on estimating, promotion § and 
marketing. But believe me, they'll 
be as helpful to me and to the esti- 
mating department as yours to you. 

“Now here’s what these estimat- 
ing, promotion and marketing re- 
ports will do for us. 
> “First, they'll determine sales po- 
tential and year-to-year growth both 
by industry and over-all in each 
territory. 
> “They’li determine industry pene- 
tration—that is, the customers in 
any one industry compared to the 
total plants in that industry—and 
they'll show the year-to-year in- 
crease in that penetration. 
> “They'll show what type of prod- 
uct is sold most to any one industry, 
which will guide us in promotion to 
that industry. 
> “They'll give us a running printed 
tabulation of inquiries sorted out by 
source and showing the verson and 
company inquiring. 
>» “And by using them to analyze 
lists and check inquiry response in 
can help 


” 


various companies, we 
‘bird dog’ for our salesmen 
I paused and looked around. No 
one said a word. 
“Well, that’s about it,” I said. And 
I sat down. And you know what 


happened? They applauded. . 
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PULLING POWER. Surrounded by 255 requests for 4041 reprints of IA’s feature 
article on How To Get More For Your Metalworking Dollar— Stainless Steel are 
the two editors most responsible for the piece. Managing editor Gene Beaudet (left) 
sparked the Metalworking Dollar Series. Metallurgical editor Paul Unterweiser wrote 
the 16-page Stainless Steel feature, first of the 1956 series. 


Readers Put Stamp of Approval 
On Metalworking Dollar Series 


If you measure editorial quality 
by reader response, The IRON AGE 
editorial series on How To Get 
More For Your Metalworking Dol- 
lar seems to have it. 

The first article in the series on 
How To Get More For Your Metal- 
working Dollar — Stainless Steel 
pulled 255 requests for a total of 
4041 reprints within three weeks. 

The immediate response came 
from a good cross-section of IA 
readership: administration — 57, 
production — 44, engineering — 66, 
purchasing — 34, all others —54. 
Offer at End of Article 

More than 2300 reprints were 
ordered by three major steel com- 
panies for distribution internally 
and to customers. 

The response, largely from key 
individuals in front-line companies, 
was pulled by a small box at the 


end of the article offering reprints. 

Purpose of this major editorial 
series is to give plant executives 
dollar - saving and dollar - making 
ideas on all areas of metal-working 
plant practice. 

Second article in the series—How 
To Get More For Your Tooling 
Dollar, out March 15—promises to 
do as well as the stainless story. 

Still to be covered are welding, 
organic finishes, materials handling, 
nondestructive testing, metal finish- 
ing, casting and metallurgy. 








Yours on Request 


A limited number of extra copies of 
the first two METALWORKING Mar- 
KETERS are available. If you would 
like to receive them just write to 
Promotion Dept., The IRON AGE, 
Chestnut & 56th Sts., Phila. 39. 














4-Digit Breakdown 
Shows Where IA Goes 
In 208 S.1.C. Groups 


Advertisers and agencies can now 
pinpoint their advertising coverage 
of metalworking with greater preci- 
sion by using a valuable new tool— 
the 4-digit $.I.C. breakdown of June 
1955 IRON AGE circulation. 

This analysis, part of a continuing 
program to provide advertisers with 
helpful information, shows in 4- 
digit product detail where IA copies 
go in each of 208 S.I.C. codes. 

The detailed nature of the new 
breakdown, which becomes an an- 
nual IA service, can be seen below 
in a partial listing of IA circulation 
in S.1.C. product group 34, Fabri- 
cated Metals Products. 


S.LC. 
CODE 


3441 Structural steel and 
ornamental metal work .... 1056 


3442 Metal doors, sash, trim . . 293 


TOTAL 
COPIES 


3443 Boiler shop products 
3444 Sheetmetal work .......... 541 
3461 Vitreous-enameled products. 88 


3463 Stamped, pressed metal 
products ...... 


3464 Powder metallurgy 

3465 Enameling, lacquering ..... 
3466 Galvanizing .... 

3467 Engraving on metal .. 

3468 Plating and polishing . 

3471 Lighting fixtures .......... 
3481 Nails and spikes ... 

3489 Wirework (n.e.c.) .......... 
3491 Metal barrels, drums, pails . . 
3492 Safes and vaults 

3493 Steel springs 

3494 Bolts, nuts, washers, rivets 


3495 Screw-machine products ... 
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1A CIRCULATION MOVES UP according to the December 1955 BPA state- 
ment. Metalworking Circulation (S.I.C. Groups 19 through 39) rose to 
35,258 from 34,393 as of a year ago. Average Total Qualified circulation was 
up to 41,476 from 37,828. Average Total Distribution increased from 40,501 
to 4 4.193. oe = e 
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HOW TO GET MORE FOR YOUR HANDLING DOLLAR will be the 16-page 
feature article in the Materials Handling Show issue of The IRON AGE, 
out May 24. Timed for the June 5-8 Material Handling Institute Exhibition 
in Cleveland, it will offer the reader dollar-saving tips on: Selection of 
handling equipment; truck scheduling systems; leasing vs. buying industrial 
trucks; conveyor and industrial truck maintenance. To advertisers, the issue 
offers an opportunity to tie in with this major IA editorial effort and the 
intense interest in the show. Closing date for proofs is May 4. For complete 


plates, May 11. e ee @ 


TO KEEP UP ON MACHINE TOOL NEWS get your name on the list for The 
IRON AGE Machine Tool Letter. Published semi-monthly, this newsletter 
digests the latest in machine tool news, markets and technology as reported 


by IA editors. eee 
WHAT'S NEW IN METALWORKING—New steel extras upped the price of hot 


rolled sheets and strip $3 a ton. Even so, the industry now expects an addi- 
tional, across-the-board increase of $3-4 per ton in steel prices later this year 
.. . Stainless steel, fresh from a record breaking year of nearly 1.2 million 
tons—40 percent over 1954, expects to hold its gains in 1956. Largest single 
consumer was the auto industry which took 20 percent of output . . . Nickel 
shortage clouds are clearing, but they're not gone yet. 1956 production looks 
like a record, but so does 56 consumption . . . Plastics industry is standard- 
izing, weeding out improper applications to woo larger market in metal- 
working. Result has been inroads into established metals business, notably 
piping. Tool and die shops boom with auto business as Detroit plans for 
major model changes this fall. Record year topping 1953's $750,000,000 
sales is in sight, but so are labor shortages . . . Machine tool builders are 
looking to their first billion dollar year. In 1955 new orders at $967 million 
fell just short of the mark. January, though off from previous months, was 
fourth $100 million month in row. 


Pre-patterned tubing, a product without a generic name, is rapidly coming 
of age. This new business of putting inflatable tubing patterns within sheet 
and strip is looking to major markets in heaters, radiators, freezers, other 
heat exchange applications . .. The wraps will come off color TV this year 
with manufacturers hoping to sell 250,000 in 1956, 9.6 million sets, or 32 
percent of all TV sales, by 1960... Gun-powder-actuated tool industry, only 
8 years old, expects $8.5 million sales this year, 20 percent over 1955's 
record. Producers look for $40 million year by 1960 . . . Bronze plating 
offers promising solution to nickel shortage as well as bright new, golden- 
hued finish for customers’ tired eyes . . . Slim-silhouette industrial trucks 
permit reductions of up to 50 percent in aisle space without loss of effi- 
ciency. With warehouse space worth $5-10 per square foot, a market for the 


new trucks seems assured. 


| 


| 
| 
| 


Mills Shepard Completing 
Studies of Four IA Issues 


A total of advertisements 
have been studied by Mills Shepard 
in the January 12, February 2, Feb- 
ruary 23 and March 15 issues of 
The IRON AGE-—the first four in a 
series of 13 issues to be surveyed in 
1956. All ads %-page and larger 
were studied for readership. 

Free summary reports on the Jan- 
uary 12th issue have already been 
sent to agencies of IA advertisers. 
Other reports will be available 
about 60 days after publication 
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dates. 

Annotated copies of the issue 
have been made available at a cost 
of five dollars each. 


Issues Kept Normal in Size 

Future issues being studied are 
not being announced in order to 
keep the issues normal in size. How- 
ever, display advertisers running 
4s-page or more on an every four- 
week cycle automatically place their 
ads in three of the issues being 
studied. Other advertisers generally 
receive a pro rata share of the 
studies. 
Aided-Recall Technique Used 

The Shepard studies, based on 150 
field interviews with qualified read- 
ers, use the aided-recall technique 
of measuring reader response. Read- 
ership ratings are given in terms of 
Remembered Having Seen, Read 
Partially, Read Thoroughly. They 
are grouped in the summary reports 
into 16 major metalworking product 
classifications. 


ar TC ‘ 
"The boss is putting you in charge 
of the Portland plant? We have no 
Portland plant." 
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288 Pages in Four IA Issues 


IA advertisers had 288 pages of 
editorial content to help create 
reader traffic for their advertising 
in the four issues from February 9 
through March 1. That makes 697 
editorial pages for the first nine is- 
sues of TA in 1956. 

In these latest four issues, IA 
readers found accurate, up-to-the- 
minute coverage of all major metal- 
working industry developments, in- 
cluding the following: 


Editorials 4 pages 
Are We Losing Our Guts? 

How Prophetic Are Auto Cuts? 

Is Increased Red Trade Suicidal? 


Don’t Worry About Housing 


News of Industry 55 pages 

Steel Earnings Hit Record Heights 

How Much Is Research Costing Industry? 

Who Is Winning World Steel Race? 

Aluminum Takes Aim On Oil Country 

Has Job Specialization Gone Too Far? 

Management Looks At Labor’s Objectives 

Janeway Questions Business Cycle 
Theory 

Don’t Feel Bad About Big ’55 Profits 


News Analyses 28 pages 
Why Red Plant Aid Talk Looks Fishy 
Will Two-Car Family Settle For Less? 
Capitol Clears Way On Missile Push 
What’s Latest On Defense Tooling? 
Can Trust Busters Build Auto Case? 

Do Reds Threaten Machine Tool Market? 
Tool Shops Boom With Auto Business 
Why Auto HP Goes Up and Up 


Technical Articles 79 pages 
Drills Cast Iron Ten Times Faster 
New Moly Steels For Critical Gears 
Spray Diverse Products With Same 

Set Up 
Resistance Heating Ups Forging Output 
Line Stamps, Welds Housing Faster 
Why Not Blast Clean Large Equipment? 
Fluxless Aluminum Joining Avoids 

Joint Corrosion 
Channel Struts Speed Construction Work 


Markets and Prices 69 pages 
Tin Talks Have Long Range Implications 
Portable Power Tools: Market Battle Rages 
Plastics Deserve A Second Look 
Stainless Sets For Another Big Year 
Will The Nickel Shortage Ever Ease? 
Industry Faces A Tough Steel Market 
Color TV Brightens Market Picture 
Prepatterned Tubes Find Ready Market 


Other Editorial 
Total Editorial (4 issues) 
Total Editorial 1956 


53 pages 
288 pages 
697 pages 











Industry 
Groups 


ae scoaaiintalstacaili 


Weight 
Factors 


} 3391 | Iron & Steel Forgings 2 

- t t 
Hand Tools 

Bi taienee ate 


Boiler Shop Plate Products 


| 3423 
hn 

| 3443 
| 3463 | Stampings 


rs 
| Agricultural Machinery 


+ 


3522 
3531 | Construction Machinery 
3542 | Metalworking Machinery 


+ 


Total 


(Basic Data) Col. 1 x2 
-7576 | 
-4450 

1.2328 


1.7195 


1.0698 
1.2370 


1.2306 


(Basic Data) Col. 1x4 


+ + 


1.5152 -0923 .1846 


-8900 .0371 .0742 


1.2328 .0192 .0192 


5.1585 -2005 


-6015 


-8616 | 


8.5584 -1077 


6.1850 -1195 -5975 


4.9224 .1787 -7148 


178.1286 11.5924 
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SHORTCUT TO SALES AREA ANALYSES—making use of IA’s Basic Marketing 
Data —is shown in tabular form above and described below. This system, which re- 
quires no market survey, can be used to determine the relative market potential for a 
specific product in each of 148 key industrial centers, thus providing a convenient yard- 


stick for gauging sales performance. 


How to Make Sales Area Analyses 
Of Metalworking Without Surveys 


You can rapidly determine the 
relative sales potential in metal- 
working for your product in each of 
148 key industrial areas by using 
[A’s Basic Marketing Data. 

The technique, as demonstrated 
in IA’s Marketing Research Seminar 
now touring major metalworking 
cities, makes use of weighted in- 
dexes computed from IRON AGE’s 
statistics on the top 23,000 metal- 
working plants. 

First step in this technique, which 
requires no market survey, is to list 
the 4-digit industry groups that 
comprise your market as shown in 
the table Next, 
weight factor for each group ac- 
cording to the sales opportunity 
that each offers your product. 


above. assign a 


2 Ways to Weight Potential 

If you have complete customer 
sales records, just separate the cus- 
tomers into 4-digit S.I.C. groups 
and total the dollar or unit volume 
for a fixed period of time. Assign a 
weight factor of one to the smallest 
group and adjust the others accord- 
ingly. 

Without detailed sales 
your best bet is to fall back on sea- 
soned judgment. Check off each 
industry group of interest on the 4- 
digit S.I.C. listing in [A’s Basic Mar- 
keting Data. Imagine a single plant 
of given size—say 500 plant workers 
—in each of the groups checked. 


records, 


Once again, assign a weight factor 
of one to the smallest and weight 
the others accordingly in terms of 
its potential for your product. 


Determining National Market 

Next, multiply each weight factor 
by IA’s weight index for that prod- 
uct group. These indexes, contained 
in Basic Marketing Data, represent 
the percentage of all metalworking 
plant workers that are employed in 
each group. The resulting adjusted 
weight index is a measure of the 
potential for your product in that 
group. The total of all the adjusted 
weight indexes represents your na- 
tional metalworking market. 

Now choose the first 
area you want to study—Chicago, 
for example. From Basic Marketing 
Data, obtain the area weight in- 
{-digit group in 


industrial 


dexes for each 
Chicago. 

Once again, multiply the Chicago 
indexes by your weight factors. This 
gives you an adjusted weight index 
for your product for each industry 


group in Chicago. 


Sales Potentials for 148 Areas 

Finally, total the adjusted Chi- 
cago indexes and divide this sum by 
the national adjusted weight index 
total. This gives you the percentage 
of the national market for 
product in Chicago. A similar pro- 
cedure is followed for any of the 
148 key industrial areas. 


your 
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Profiles of the Metalworking Market... 


WELDING AND JOINING is a major operation—and a market for goods—in more than 
half of the 23,000 metalworking plants with 20 or more production workers. Of these 
12,396 plant shops, The IRON AGE reaches a total of 10,894. In 1955, IA carried 66 
pages of major technical articles and scores of pages of news on welding and joining. 
Valuable data on this market area can be obtained from IA on request. 





Key to Your Metalworking Market 
Lies in 24 Departmental Operations 


You can often analyze the complex metalworking market in terms of the 
number of plants performing various types of metalworking operations on 
a national, industrial area or industry group basis through Basic Marketing 
Data. Below is the national breakdown for 24 operations and corresponding 
IA circulation. For details on putting this data to work, contact IA Research 
Director Oliver Johnson. 


Type of Operation Total Departments IA Coverage 


9804 
7482 
3567 
1685 
15,539 
10,988 
7676 
3454 
5819 
Gray Iron Foundry 2051 
Malleable Iron Foundry 18] 
Steel Foundry 376 
1694 
780 
657 
7056 
4205 
2923 


1. Stamping Department—Press Work ..... 
Sheetmetal Work—by Brakes, Roll Formers 
Plate or Structural Shop 
Forge Shop 
Machine Shop 
Welding on Product (Arc or Gas) ..........00000000- 
Welding (Resistance, Spot, Flash, Etc. 
Brazing (by Induction or in Furnaces) 
Heat Treating 


Nonferrous Foundry 

Die Casting (Pressure Injection) ..................:. 
Plastic Molding 

Metal Washing or Degreasing 

Sand Blasting (Grit or Shot) 

Pickling 

Electroplating 3303 
6326 
9997 
1071 


2912 


Polishing or Buffing 

Painting, Lacquering 
Galvanizing or Tinning 
Physical Testing 

Metal Powder Parts Production 








51,479 Reader Inquiries, 
Over 350,000 Reprints 
Point Up IA Effectiveness 


While publication readership is 
difficult to measure accurately, you 
can get some idea of the effective- 
ness of The IRON AGE asa medium 
for metalworking advertisers from 
this recently tabulated response to 
IA editorial in 1955. 

The figures show 51,479 inquiries 
for product information and manu- 
facturer’s literature were received 
from JA readers during the year. 
Nearly 11,000 Other Requests 

In addition, IA’s Reader Service 
Department handled nearly 11,000 
other requests for reprints and tear- 
sheets. For example, there were 419 
requests for 2,385 copies of the 
article How To Get More For Your 
Steel Dollar. 

Total editorial reprint require- 
ments came to over 350,000 copies. 

Finally, readers wrote hundreds 
of Letters to the Editor seeking 
further information, asking for the 
names of equipment manufacturers 
and in general making themselves 
a warm family of fans. 

These are a few of the tangible 
results which provide evidence that 
The IRON AGE is not only re- 
ceived but read thoroughly. 





Planning Pointers 


A Review of IA Advertising and 
Marketing Aids... 
e@ Trade Associations and Techni- 
cal Societies — Up-to-date list of 
some 200 organizations in metal- 
working and metal production. 


e@ Portable Power Tool Research 
Report—Survey of usage by types, 
electric and pneumatic. 
e 4-Digit S.I.C. IA Circulation 
Breakdown — June 1955 circulation 
analyzed in 4-digit detail. 
e@ Welding Research Report — The 
buying influences in metalworking. 
(For copies—available in limited quan- 
tities—write on company letterhead to: 
Promotion Department, The IRON AGE, 
Chestnut & 56th Sts., Philadelphia 39, Pa.) 








Chestnut & 56th Sts., Philadelphia 39, Pa. 
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IARI’s Crelley asks . . 


, OF INDUSTRIAL 
b. SALES & ADVERTISIN 


industrial marketing 
association needed? 


™ PRINCETON, N. J.—The growing 
“marketing department concept” 
suggests a strong need for an in- 
dustrial marketing association, Wil- 
liam D. Crelley, chairman of the 
board of trustees of NIAA’s Indus- 
trial Advertising Research Institute, 
believes. 

He said so in an address to board 
members and guests at the official 
opening of the institute’s new head- 
quarters. 

Mr. Crelley, who is assistant sales 
manager for Sweet’s Catalog Serv- 
ice division of F. W. Dodge Corp., 
said that it is becoming increasingly 
clear that industrial sales managers, 
advertising managers and market 
research men must coordinate their 
efforts to solve industry’s marketing 
problems and that a good way to 
help them at it would be to bring 
them together in common member- 
ship in an industrial marketing as- 
sociation. 

Stressing that his views were 
“personal opinion” and had not been 
discussed with other NIAA and 
IARI officers, Mr. Crelley said that 
the growing “marketing department 
concept” has been “a_ significant 
step in the right direction.” 

“In this concept I believe we have 
the answer to the problems of sales 
managers, advertising managers and 
market research men working in 
the industrial goods field.” That 
answer, he said, is coordination— 
“coordination of every element con- 
cerned with the distribution of 
goods—sales, advertising, marketing 


research, design and quantity re- 
quired to meet the market needs.” 

Asserting that the marketing 
function has become broad in scope 
and technical in nature, Mr. Crelley 
cited General Electric Co.’s mar- 
keting department program, tested 
in the 1940’s and launched full-scale 
in 1950, wherein a majority of mar- 
keting functions were coordinated 
under a “marketing manager” plan 
of organization. This method differs, 
he said, from the old sales-man- 
ager concept where the sales man- 


ager was, in effect, a chief salesman 
and supervisor of the sales force. 

The method is needed today, Mr. 
Crelley said, because the “magnifi- 
cent” industrial market communi- 
cation system—including advertis- 
ing in all its forms—‘is only one 
part of the order-production ma- 
chinery .. . If we are going to in- 
crease the efficiency of the order- 
production machine, we must be 
concerned with the performance of 
the complete machine. 

“Industrial sales managers, ad- 
vertising managers and market re- 
search men all must concentrate 
upon improving the efficiency of the 
whole marketing machine rather 
than becoming engrossed in the 
gyrations of one of its parts.” 

Stressing that coordination of 
these arms of the marketing func- 
tion is the secret of success for the 
marketing department plan, Mr. 
Crelley asserted that the “same co- 
ordination will be just as successful 
if applied to an association of men 
having common problems in the 
fields of industrial sales, advertising 
and marketing research. 

Observing the absence of an in- 
dustrial sales management associ- 
ation, he cited a survey of 3,500 
members of the New York Sales 
Executives Club showing that its 
activities were lacking in special 


ntinued on page 66 





BUILDING BARNS? 





Marketing group idea 
may hinge on market 
research, sales heads 


IARI’s board chairman William 
D. Crelley, who proposed formation 
of an industrial marketing associa- 
tion to include sales and market re- 
search managers as well as adver- 
tising managers, told IM editors 
that such an association is possible. 

He said that he personally will 
not attempt to organize such a 
group, but that initial press cover- 
age of his proposal had drawn 
letters and considerable comment 
from supporters of the idea. 

Asked what he believed might be 
the next steps toward formation of 
such an association, he said that 
various existing associations might 


become involved, such as National 
Sales Executives, the American 
Marketing Association and _ the 
American Management Association, 
as well as the National Industrial 
Advertisers Association and its In- 
dustrial Advertising Research In- 
stitute. 

“There are men in each of these 
groups who recognize the need, and 
it would be a natural progression 
of interest to pull together,” he 
said. “It’s the community spirit that 
once raised barns.” 

He said that the marketing de- 
partment concept has a definite 
bearing on the NIAA Industrial Ad- 
vertising Research Institute. The in- 
stitute is a sound concept and has 
performed valuable service, he 
stressed, but it might “reach a point 
of diminishing returns if it gets 
taken up in the details of advertis- 
ing.” a 
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William D. Crelley 


interest to the 800 members who 
are concerned with industrial sales. 
Among these members the club 
found a “real hunger for a forum 
where they could get together and 
discuss mutual problems,” he said. 


Mr. Crelley 
hunger “exists across the land” in 


alleged that this 


the very cities where NIAA has its 
chapters and IARI its subscribers. 
“What could be more logical then, 
than to have these three groups 
sales, advertising and research—co- 
ordinate their efforts under the um- 
brella of an Industrial Marketing 
Association?” he asked. “Their goals 





For some additional comments 
on this subject, see “Editorial- 


ly Speaking” page 184. 





are identical. Their problems and 
interests are mutual. They should 
all be going in the same direction. 

“Within the framework of the 
newly-formed industrial sales man- 
agers NIAA and 
IARI organizations there is the sim- 


group and the 


ple basic structure for a coordina- 
tion of uni-directional forces that 
will make a significant contribution 
to reducing the costs of distributing 
industrial goods. At the same time 
it will make a measurable contribu- 
tion to the economic welfare of this 
country.” 
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111 ideas produced 
by space salesmen 
at Chicago meeting 


® cHICAGO-—Business publications 
with Chicago offices should begin to 
fatten up their perennially thin is- 
sues shortly. 

They’ve “brainstormed” 111 ways 
to sell more space in issues that ad- 
vertisers ordinarily avoid. 

The brainstorming session took 
place at a meeting of the Chicago 
Dotted Line Club, a business paper 
space salesmen’s organization. 

Moderator of the 
Willard A, Pleuthner, vice-president 
of Batten, Barton, Durstine & Os- 
born, New York, the agency which, 
under Alex Osborn, has developed 


session was 


the brainstorming method of pro- 
ducing ideas to a high degree. 

At the Dotted Line Club meeting 
15 men-ybusiness paper publishers, 
space salesmen and promotion men 

were seated around a table. They 
fired ideas back and forth for about 
25 minutes, with each idea sparking 
other ideas from the participants. 
Moderator Pleuthner made 
that no judgment was passed on 


sure 


any of the ideas, no matter how 
wild. Barring judgment of ideas is a 
major point in brainstorming, he 
said. 

Some of the ideas thus generated 
for fattening thin issues were: 
> Give the advertiser a discount on 
a multiple-page ad that will cover 
his entire story. 
> Do more group selling of both 
agencies and advertisers. 
> Do readership surveys of thin is- 
sues to show they are read. 
> Have a sliding scale of rates, with 
higher rates in the best issues, low- 
er in the poorer issues. 
> Have a contest directed at an in- 
dustry problem in which the contest 
would end up with the weak issue. 
> Have a contest for space salesmen 
for the weak issue. 
> Offer free merchandising of the 
ads in the weak issues. 
> Use the Life idea of combining 
two weak issues and making one big 
one. 
> Make it an historical issue. 
>» Change the format of the issue. 


>» Emphasize the use of inserts in 
weak issues. 

> Have a “beef issue,” with com- 
plaints to the editor. 

> Make it a 1965 forecast issue. 

> Offer the advertiser the oppor- 
tunity to write an editorial to go 
alongside his ad. (This one drew a 
chorus of boos.) 

> Make it a “Man-of-the-Year”’ is- 
sue. 

Mr. Pleuthner pointed out that 
probably about 95°% of the ideas 
would be discarded as_ unusable, 
but he said the remaining 5% make 
the brainstorming worth 
while. 


session 


ABP expels ‘American Aviation’ 
. . Parrish blasts decision 


8 NEW YORK—The Associated Busi- 
ness Publications officially has ex- 
pelled American Aviation, and the 
Washington publication has blasted 
the ABP’s adherence to the Audit 
Bureau of Circulations “party line.” 

Directors of ABP voted unani- 
mously at a special meeting that 
American Aviation had forefeited 
it; ABP membership when it re- 
signed from the Audit Bureau of 
Circulations last November. 

In Washington, Wayne W. Par- 
rish, president and publisher of 
American Aviation Publications, is- 
sued a statement that the ABP de- 
cision “is a blow to small business.” 

“Our only sin, apparently,” Mr. 
Parrish said, “is that we are a small 
business with just one magazine. If 
we had a stable of one ABC book 
and nine non-ABC books, we could 
have retained membership in ABP 
with no questions asked.” 

Mr. Parrish said he was “disap- 
pointed that ABP expelled us sim- 
ply because we chose to adopt the 
more complete auditing service of 
BPA (Business Publications Audit) 
over the unmodernized ABC. 

“Of course ABP was in a tight 
spot. If it decided to let us remain 
it would have deviated from the 
party line dominated by the numer- 
ically small but powerful minority 
adhering to an exclusive ABC- 
audited policy.” 

In a letter to ABP board chair- 
man Don McAllister sent before 
the directors voted the expulsion, 
Mr. Parrish suggested that ABP can 





maintain its “high standards” of 
membership by the “simple and 
easily contrived solution” of adding 
“the three words ‘or its equivalent’ 
to the present traditional require- 
ment that publications use the ABC 
audit service.” 

After the expulsion vote, ABP 
president William K. Beard, Jr., 
said ABP has not closed the door 
on American Aviation, and the pub- 
lication will be welcomed back into 
ABP whenever it is willing to re- 
subscribe to the organization’s re- 
quirements for membership. 


University pulls higher mail 
return than research firm 


= cHIcCAGO—Universities can get 
more answers to “delicate” market- 
ing questions than private compa- 
nies or research firms, according to 
S. R. Bernstein, editor, Advertising 
Age, and editorial director of IM. 

Mr. Bernstein told members of 
the Chicago Business Publications 
Association of a survey in which 
equal numbers of identical ques- 
tionnaires were sent out by Adver- 
tising Age, the University of Illinois 
and a private research firm. 

The survey sought some ordinar- 
ily hard-to-get information—the 
percentage of sales spent on adver- 
tising by several thousand compa- 
nies. (Results were reported on p. 
31, IM, March.) 

The university questionnaires 
pulled the highest number of re- 
turns, Advertising Age was second 





on page 123. 





BBDO leads again, but FSR and JWT change places 


= With the top 25 industrial advertising agencies setting a new 
high in placement of business publication space during 1955, 
Batten, Barton, Durstine & Osborn continued to hold top posi- 
tion for the fifth straight year. Major change among leaders 
occurred as Fuller & Smith & Ross moved from third to second, 
changing places with J. Walter Thompson Co. Complete details 








and the research firm got the low- 
est number of answers. 

Which suggests, said Mr. Bern- 
stein, that “if you have some deli- 
cate question to ask,” you'll get 
better results by getting a university 
to cooperate in sponsoring a survey. 


Former ‘Iron Age’ publisher 
John Van Deventer dies at 74 


@ BREWSTER, John H. Van 
Deventer, engineer, inventor, editor 
and publisher, died of a heart at- 
tack at his home March 6. He was 
74. 

Mr. Van Deventer was a former 
editor and publisher of Iron Age 
and a retired vice-president of the 
Chilton Co. 

He entered the business publish- 
ing field in 1915 as associate editor 
of American Machinist and two 
years later became editor-in-chief. 
He worked with the War Depart- 
ment during World War I, and after 
the war he edited Industrial Man- 
agement and Industry Illustrated. 
From 1921 to 1926 he was president 
of the Engineering Magazine Co. 


N.Y. 


Gray & Kilgore & Clients . . Celebrating its 20th 


industrial advertising agency, holds open house at its Detroit hea 


principals Robert E. Kilgore (left) and 


from three original clients who still 


Ms 


asray 


are among agen 


Newcomb (second from left), president, Newcomb-Detroit 


Republic Gear 


and P. C. Girard (right) of the Omer 


Van 


engineering graduate of 


Mr. Deventer was a me- 
chanical 
Cornell University, and before en- 
tering business publishing he 
worked as an engineer and execu- 
tive in the metalworking industry. 

After his stint with Engineering 
Magazine Co., he retired to perfect 
several inventions which he pat- 
ented. During that time, he served 
as a consultant to McGraw-Hill 
Publishing Co. 

In 1930, Mr. 
came editor of 
1939 was named president of Iron 
Age Publishing Co. and a vice- 
president of the Chilton Co. He 
resigned in 1946 to become director 
of information the Committee 
for Economic Development. He re- 
tired in 1949 but remained an hon- 
orary trustee of the committee until 


Deventer be- 


Age, and in 


Van 


Iron 


for 


his death. 


Four business papers change 
hands, three go to Chilton 


® PHILADELPHIA—Four business 
publications — Butane-Propane 
News, Gas, Tele-Tech & Electronic 
Industries and Ceramic Age have 
changed hands, the first three 
going to Chilton Publications, Phil- 
adelphia. 

Chilton announced that it bought 
Butane-Propane News and Gas 
from Jenkins Publications, Los An- 
geles, and Tele-Tech & Electronic 
Industries from Caldwell-Clements, 
New York. 

The purchaser of Ceramic Age is 
Jerome R. Peskin, 
sales manager of Industrial Publi- 
cations, Chicago. He bought the 
publication from Pinover Publica- 
tions, New York, and will move it 
from New York to Cleveland effec- 


tive with the May issue 


former general 


Chilton’s purchases from Jenkins 
will become effective with the June 
issues. Chilton also bought Jenkins’ 
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too late to catch 
/ the order 


No matter how early a start your salesmen 
make on the day’s work, they will be too late 
too often if your catalog isn’t already at work 
in the right places... getting them more invi- 
tations to call on ready buyers. Research in 
industrial selling shows that: 


cold calls produce 9.2 orders per 100 calls 


calls by invitation, after prospects have 
studied a catalog, produce 38 orders per 
100 calls 





The checklist on the opposite page will help you 
decide if your salesmen are losing business far 
too often because your catalog isn’t working for 
them as widely, or frequently, as you planned 
it should. Only when you can answer “Yes” to 
every question this checklist asks, can you be 
confident your catalog has an even or better 
chance of doing the job you want it to do: get- 
ting more invitations for your salesmen to call 
on ready buyers. 


Sweet’s Catalog Service 
a division of F. W. Dodge Corporation 
119 West 40th Street, New York 18, N. Y. 





How effective is your 
catalog procedure? 


Careful answers to these questions 
will tell you. A “no” to any one of 
them is good reason to review your 
entire catalog program. 


1. Do you have a tested system for 
making sure your catalog reaches the 
important buying influences for your 
products...in the companies with volume 
buying power? 

yes [| no | | 
(Sweet’s market-specialized Catalog Files 
are distributed to the companies that 
have over 80% of the total buying power 
in the industries these Files serve. Indi- 
viduals who receive them are continually 
checked for their buying influence.) 


2. Does your present system pro- 
vide for the immediate distribution of your 
catalog to every good, new company that 
comes into your market? 

yes [| 
(With daily access to Dodge reports on 
new plant construction, plus continuing 
market analysis and field research by its 
distribution staff, Sweet’s spots potential 
new sources of business immediately; 
distributes appropriate Catalog Files to 
them as soon as their buying power is 
known and qualifies them.) 


no |_| 


3. Do you know how many of the 
men who have received your catalog have 
kept it, and have filing systems which make 
it easy for them to find and use it? 

yes [] no [] 
(Catalogs bound, indexed, and distributed 
in a Sweet’s File are always easy to find, 
cannot be misfiled or lost.) 


4. When your customers and pros- 
pects want to compare products, prepara- 
tory to calling in possible suppliers, does 
your system make it reasonably certain 
that your catalog can’t be overlooked? 

yes (| no [ | 
(Sweet’s binds the catalogs of comparable 
products next to each other, indexes each 
one for easy reference. This minimizes 
the chances that any suitable product 
cataloged in a Sweet's File will be over- 
looked when ready buyers are searching 
for the answer to a need.) 


5. Are you sure that all of your 
important customers and prospects have 
your current catalog? 

yes [] no [_) 
(Sweet’s distributes new Catalog Files 
each year. Every user of a Sweet’s File 
is therefore certain that each catalog 
bound into his Sweet’s File provides him 
with the up-to-date and correct buying 
data upon which he can rely.) 


6. Has your catalog been prepared 
to give your customers and prospects ex- 
actly the kind of buying information about 
your products that they should have...and 
will it logically lead them to take the next 
buying action you want them to take: call 
in your salesman or distributor; write to 
you; or specify your product? 

no (} 


yes Ey 
(Sweet’s has been designing and produc- 
ing market-specialized, action-evoking 
catalogs for fifty years .. . has had notable 
success in doing so...designs and pro- 
duces more manufacturers’ catalogs, by far, 
than any other company in the world.) 


There is a Swee?'s Catalog 
Service office near you. A call 
or letter to any one of them 
will bring you prompt and 
thorough help in making sure 
your catalog...its design, pro- 
duction, and distribution... 
results in more orders for you 
at the lowest possible cost. 
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technical book divisions. The for- 
mer Jenkins publishing operations 
will continue in Los Angeles with 
the same staff, under supervision of 
Robert E. McKenna, a Chilton di- 
rector and publisher of two other 
Chilton Publications — Hardware 
World, San Francisco, and Distri- 
bution Age, Philadelphia. 

Jay Jenkins, head of Jenkins Pub- 
lications, will be a consultant to 
Chilton on the two publications he 
sold. He also will continue to pub- 
lish Western Metals, which was not 
involved in the deal with Chilton 

Chilton will publish Tele-Tech & 
Electronic Industries with the pub- 
lication’s present New York staff. 
Two other Caldwell-Clements pub- 
lications — Mart and Technician 
and the Caldwell-Clements Manuals 
Corp. were not affected by the sale. 


Agencymen from 35 countries 
to visit United States 


8 NEW yorK—Advertising agency 
delegates from 35 foreign countries 
will be in the United States April 
23-May 4 for an international meet- 
ing of agency leaders, sponsored by 
the American Association of Adver- 
tising Agencies. 

The foreign agencymen will at- 
tend the AAAA annual meeting in 
White Sulphur Springs, W. Va., 
April 26-28. Domestic and interna- 
tional media—including McGraw- 
Hill Publishing Co., Newsweek and 
Time-Life International—also will 
help entertain the delegates with a 
cocktail party and two luncheons in 
their honor. 


Space rates, editorial values 
to rise in ‘56: Gallagher 


& NEW YORK—Business paper space 
rates will rise 11.1% in 1956, ac- 
cording to the “Gallagher Report,” 
a newsletter circulated by Bernard 
Gallagher, publications consultant. 

While they'll charge more for 
space, the publishers also will put 
out a better product, the report in- 
dicates. It says publishers will be 
spending more on editorial services 
this year, because they are begin- 
ning to recognize the importance of 
“a sound editorial package.” 


The information was gathered in 
a survey participated in by 160 pub- 
lishers, including publishers of both 
business papers and general maga- 
zines. 

Other predictions brought out in 
the survey: 
> This year, 24 new business pub- 
lications and four new consumer 
magazines will be started. 
> Publishers expect their total in- 
come to rise 13.3% this year. Adver- 
tising revenue will be up 14.3%, 
and net profits up 12.5%. 
> Business Publications Audit of 
Circulation 
12.4% net profit before taxes in 
1955, and Audit Bureau of Circula- 


publications made a 


tions publications made a net profit 
before taxes of 11.25°% last year. 

>» Publishers increased rates 11.6% 
in 1955, and advertisers and agencies 
are becoming “touchy because of 


constant increases.” 
Sales executives club forms 
Industrial Marketing Council 


An “Industrial Mar- 
keting Council” has been formed 


@ NEW YORK 


within the Sales Executives Club of 
New York. 

The council will gather industrial 
marketing information and dissemi- 
nate it among the 800 industrial 
members of the parent club. It also 
plans to hold regular round table 
meetings to discuss industrial sales 
problems. 

Robert A. Tobias, vice-president 


1 





Presiding . . R 


rK wdales EX 
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in charge of sales, American Type 
Founders, has been named chair- 
man of the Industrial Marketing 
Council. 

At the first meeting of the coun- 
cil, members discussed the problems 
of compensating industrial sales- 
men. 

All members agreed that an in- 
dustrial salesman can be successful 
on straight commission, but about 
one-third of the 35 members pres- 
ent thought commission should be 
paid on top of salary, and another 
one-third felt that salary and com- 
mission should be tied in with a 
company’s annual quota 
About half of the members said that 
salesmen should receive extra com- 


system. 


pensation for exceeding sales ob- 
jectives. 


Business papers pull too many 
inquiries: appliance makers 


® NEW yorK—The Gas Appliance 
Manufacturers Association has com- 
plained to 39 business publications 
complained that the 
papers are bringing in too many in- 


business 


quiries. 
The association is not against all 





ATLAS POWDER COMPANY 





ATLAS DISABILITY 
WAGE PLAN 
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inquiries. But it doesn’t like what 
it calls “casual” inquiries. And it 
says that many of the inquiries that 
through a_ publication’s 
inquiry cards are that 


come in 
post paid 
kind. 

The association complains that 
percentage of sales made from such 
inquiry card returns is so low that 
it’s discouraging dealers from fol- 
lowing up any inquiries from pub- 
lication advertising. 

Several of the publications which 
received the complaint have indi- 
cated that, as a result of the asso- 
ciation’s complaint, they intend to 
change their inquiry cards so that 
the reader won't be able to indi- 
cate interest in an advertiser’s mes- 
sage without first reading the ad. 


Business publisher Buttenheim 
named ‘boss-of-the-year’ 


@ NEW yorK—Edgar J. Buttenheim, 
publisher of five New York business 
publications, has been named “boss- 
of-the-year” by the National Secre- 
taries Association. 

Companies headed by Mr. But- 
tenheim publish American City, 
American School & University, Con- 
tractors & Engineers, Municipal In- 
dex, and School Executive. 

Mr. Buttenheim received a plaque 
at the secretaries’ group’s annual 
banquet. 

He was nominated “boss-of-the- 
year” by his secretary, Mrs. Alicia 
Cogan, who said of Mr. Buttenheim, 
“His unfailing kindness 
and realization that the little things 
count add new friends daily. To his 


courtesy, 


several hundred employes, he ex- 
emplifies the ideal boss by his dem- 
onstration of personal interest in 
each and every one.” 


Burroughs Corp. offers lease 
plan for business machines 


Another 
Burroughs Corp., Detroit business 


@ DETROIT company 


machines maker—is offering indus- 
try an equipment leasing plan. 

The lease plan represents a “new 
merchandising policy,’ according to 
an announcement from Burroughs. 
It will allow any business man to 
have the modern business machines 
he needs now without capital in- 
vestment, Burroughs general sales 
manager Noel L. Mudd said. 


Until now Burroughs machines 
have been available only through 
purchase. 

Under the lease plan, customers 
may apply 75% of the rental to- 
ward purchase of the business ma- 
chines they are leasing if they de- 
cide to buy. 


New book lists 6,500 Chicago 
companies in 7,500 classes 


® cHICAGO—The Chicago Associa- 
tion of Commerce and Industry has 
published the 21st edition of its 
“Chicago Buyers’ Guide,” a 440- 
page book listing more than 6,500 
Chicago area companies under about 
7,500 business classifications. 

A total of 50,000 copies of the 
book are being distributed through- 
out the United States and 35 for- 
eign countries to manufacturers, 

retailers, fi- 

government 
chambers of 
commerce, libraries and other ref- 


wholesalers, jobbers, 
nancial institutions, 
procurement offices, 


erence sources. 


Paulson-Gerlach realigns top 
men as it aims for expansion 


® MILWAUKEE—Paulson-Gerlach & 
Associates, Milwaukee agency with 
a large proportion of industrial ac- 
counts, has given its top executives 
new titles and duties in a move 
aimed at enlarging the agency’s op- 
erations while maintaining  effi- 
ciency. 

The agency’s founder, B. J. Paul- 
son, who was president, has become 
chairman of the board. And A. J. 
Gerlach, formerly executive vice- 
president and treasurer, is now 
president and treasurer. 

Col. E. H. Swanson, 
marketing director, is the new ex- 
ecutive vice-president and general 
manager. Ronald W. Hoover, for- 
merly account executive, is vice- 


formerly 


president and director of television 
and radio. E. J. Schickel continues 
as vice-president and account su- 
pervisor. 

The agency has 35 accounts, billed 
$1,300,000 last year and expects to 
bill $1,500,000 in 1956. It ranked 74th 
among agencies in the placement of 
business paper space during 1955, 
according to IM’s annual tabulation 
(see page 126). Number of pages 
placed was 1,745. s 





If you sell filters, 
bearings, batteries, 

other accessories, tractors 
or trucks to contractors, 
you'll find plenty of 
useful information in: 


How to Do 


CMEE. 


MAINTENANCE 
MARKET REPORT 


Maintenance Business 
with Modern Contractors 


by the Marketing Staff of CONSTRUCTION METHODS and EQUIPMENT 
A McGRAW-HILL PUBLICATION 


Over the past seven years, CONSTRUCTION METHODS 
AND EQUIPMENT has been making a thorough inves- 
tigation of the contractor maintenance market for you. 
Briefly, here are some of the things we found in digging 
into this important market: 


1. Contractors spend over $1 billion a year on repair 
and upkeep of heavy construction and automotive 
equipment. 

. Construction offers you a double-barreled main- 
tenance market: 

A. Over 1,700,000 units of construction machin- 
ery and equipment 

B. Over 1,200,000 trucks and automotive equip- 
ment 

. Contractors do 90% to 95% of their own mainten- 
ance work at both main shops and field repair 
shops at the job sites. 

. Contractors need and want the steady flow of up- 
to-the-minute maintenance tips and how-to-do-it 
articles that CONSTRUCTION METHODS pro- 
vides. 


It’s important for all contractors, regardless of size, to 
have their trucks, equipment and machinery operating at 
peak efficiency. It can mean the big difference between 
profit and loss to all equipment owners. That’s why con- 
tractors place a premium on good preventive mainten- 
ance and why they spend over $1 billion a year on main- 
tenance and repair. Maintenance is more than just a pro- 
duction problem—it’s an economic problem which digs 
deep into contractors’ profit margins unless it’s put on a 
realistic, working basis. 


For these reasons, maintenance reporting has become a 
necessary part of our editorial service to our contractor- 
readers. Maintenance stories are carried throughout the 


year, and an entire issue is devoted to it each July. No 
other construction magazine devotes an entire issue to 
this important problem. 


Henry T. Perez, CONSTRUCTION METHODS AND 
EQUIPMENT Editor, discusses contractor maintenance 
problems: 


Nowhere does the traditional American ingenuity show 
up better than in construction. New methods, new ma- 
terials and new equipment are being developed and con- 
stantly improved day after day. And this extends through 
equipment maintenance operations. 


Contractors are busy. But, in times like these, when 
machines have to operate constantly at top output to 
make a profit, proper maintenance is vital. So, contrac- 
tors are making sure their fleets are «vell maintained. 
Almost invariably the loss of one machine is directly re- 
flected in lost output. Often this loss is greatly multiplied 
because other units are held up or made idle. Meanwhile, 
overhead and pay go on, and time evaporates. Contrac- 
tors cannot afford such losses. 


With equipment shortages cropping up in various spots, 
maintenance of existing fleets becomes even more im- 
portant. Contractors have found that they cannot always 
get the quick delivery of new equipment that they have 
been accustomed to in the past. So, to keep from finding 
themselves in a serious bind for lack of workable equip- 
ment, they are taking better care of their machines. 
Never before have contractors been so maintenance 
minded. They have found that preventive maintenance 
is really productive maintenance. 


On the next two pages are the detailed 
results of our latest market study 
among these maintenance minded contractors 
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Here’s the CONSTRUCTION METHODS 


Guide to Contractor Buying 
of Maintenance Items 


Which of the following 


maintenance items does 


your company buy? 


165 RESPONDENTS 159 RESPONDENTS 


ANTI-FREEZE 
AXLES 

BATTERIES 

BEARINGS 

BODIES (Truck] 
ELECTRICAL SYSTEMS 
DIESEL FUEL 

OIL FILTERS 

FRICTION MATERIALS 
LUBRICANTS 

PISTON RINGS 
SPARKPLUGS 

TIRES 


About this study... 


2,000 contractor-subscribers of CONSTRUCTION 
METHODS were questioned by mail in February of this 
year. The subscribers selected represented a cross-sec- 
tion of our contractor circulation, according to business 
and industry, title and occupation and geographical lo- 
cation. 167 contractors responded. The tabulation above 
shows the response to each question asked. The contrac- 
tors who responded are engaged in all different types 
of work and in all size groups. Incidentally, the latest 
count on contractors doing $100,000 or more in new busi- 
ness last year, as reported to CM&E’s Business News 
Dept., now totals 7,883. Here’s the breakdown, by volume 
of work: 
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Approximately how much does your company 
spend in an average year for each? 


$10! $501 $1001 $2501 $5001 
Under to to to to to 
$100 $500 $1000 $2500 $5000 $7500 


65 68 8 3 3 
43 39 9 3 
65 65 
36 44 
8 7 
23 20 
3 23 
33 
44 
46 
34 
31 
48 


24 


No. of Contractors 
2,260 
1,526 
4,047 


Vol. of Work 
$1,000,000 or more 
$500,000 to $999,999 
$100,000 to $499,999 


CONSTRUCTION METHODS’ contractor circulation is 
now over 25,000, representing 65% of total circulation. 
Among these are your top maintenance customers and 
prospects— your METHODS’ representative will be glad 
to go over the particular phases of this market you are in- 
terested in and show you how CM&E circulation fits 
your market planning. 


About CONSTRUCTION METHODS... 


Used properly, CONSTRUCTION METHODS is your 
most effective tool in selling to this market. Here’s why: 





Tear this out and keep it for handy 
reference —it will certainly help you 
in market planning and media selec- 
tion. These are the contractors’ own 
answers to questions most often 
asked by manufacturers when con- 
sidering sales to this market. 


Where does your 
company buy these 
maintenance items? 


CMcE 
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Which people in your company (give job titles only) par- 
ticipate in selection and purchase of these maintenance 
items and parts? 


164 RESPONDENTS 155 RESPONDENTS 


$75 


to 
$10,000 $20,000 


Auto 
Supply Truck 


House Dealers 


102 il 


O01 $10,001 
to 


Equip- 
ment 
Dist. 


19 


Mfgs. 


19 





43 64 21 8 





29 13 





él 15 





25 23 





22 





12 





57 





64 





16 





34 








27 








33 


























Results of reader preference studies made among 3,900 
construction men—including contractors who own large 
fleets of trucks—show conclusively that CONSTRUC- 
TION METHODS is preferred and read more widely 
than any other national construction monthly or any 
fleet and automotive books. 


Readex (an exclusive CM&E service in construction) 
gives you proved reader interest in every maintenance 
advertisement and editorial throughout the year. 


Maintenance advertisers choose CONSTRUCTION 
METHODS as their chief marketing media in reaching 
contractors. Here’s how the monthly construction books 
stack up for 1955 on products ranging from axles and 
clutches to magnetos and 2-way radios: 


Job Title 


Head Mechanic 
Mechanic Foreman 
Mechanic Supt. 
Truck Mechanic 
Mechanic 


Head Operator 
Shovel Operator 
Operator 


Mentions Mentions 


23 
15 
55 


Job Title 


President 
Vice-President 
Owner 

Partner 
Secretary 
Treasurer 
General Manager 
Office Manager 
Manager 
Constr. Mgr. 
Ass't. Mgr. 


Purchasing Agent 
Equip. Purchaser 
Bookkeeper 


General Supt. 
General Foreman 
Job Supt. 

Project Supt. 
Constr. Supt. 
Production Supt. 
Dehydration Supt. 
Superintendent 
Foreman 


Equip. Supt. 
Heavy Equip. Mgr. 
Truck Supt. 

Fleet Supt. 


Parts Manager Contract Supervisor 


Yard Supervisor 
Chief Engineer 
Project Engineer 
Field Engineer 
Office Engineer 
Engineer 


Equip. Maint. Foreman 
Shop Foreman 
Shop Superintendent 


Master Mechanic 
Chief Mechanic 


3 
9 
7 
14 
| 


Roads & Construction 
Equipment 
74 


CONSTRUCTION Contractors 
METHODS & Engineers Streets 
367 122 108 
Total Pages 
(Maintenance Products) 
Contractors prefer CONSTRUCTION METHODS for 
maintenance reporting —advertisers prefer CONSTRUC- 
TION METHODS for maintenance selling—an unbeat- 
able combination found in no other magazine serving 
this market. The reason advertisers are so interested in 
this field is the 2,699,000 vehicles operating in construc- 
tion. On the following page is a detailed breakdown, by 
types, showing the growth in the number of these ma- 
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Here’s your double-barreled maintenance market... 


Estimated Number of Machines Operating in 


...and growth over the past ten years 


About this estimate: 

CONSTRUCTION METHODS and EQUIPMENT has 
been estimating the number of machines of all types 
and sizes which contractors own and operate for the 
past 30 years. Carefully planned, each year, this estimate 
takes into consideration Department of Commerce 
Equipment Shipment Reports, field surveys, deprecia- 
tion and replacement estimates, manufacturers’ sales 
records and other pertinent information gathered by our 
Business News Dept. Recognized as the best available 
information on equipment population in the construction 
field, manufacturers consistently turn to this estimate 
for maintenance market planning. Keep this estimate 


GROWTH OF EQUIPMENT 
TS es) = 


2,750 
110,000 
11,500 
8,600 


42,500 
20,000 


1,000 
30,000 


Asphalt plants 

Automobiles, Company owned 
Batching plants, concrete 
Bituminous distributors 


2,500 


25,000 
8,000 


Compressors, air, portable 
Conveyors 

Cranes — see shovels 
4,750 
5,000 


5,000 


Crushers, stone—(stationary) 
Crushers, stone—(portable} 


Dozers, bull and angle (not 


including tractor) 133,000 25,000 
Dragline — see shovel 
Dredges, floating 


650 600 


Earth augers and post hole 
diggers 
Earth borers and pipe pushers 


16,000 
5,500 
Front-end loaders — (crawler 


and wheel type) 
Finishing machines and 


40,000 


6,500 


‘ 
spreaders, pavement 


Generators, electric, 
(stationary) 

Generators, electric (mobile) 

Graders, (pull) 

Graders, motor 

Hoists 

Locomotives, ind. and tunnel 


15,000 
10,000 
10,000 
68,000 
15,000 

1,100 


handy; it shows at a glance the importance of contractor 
maintenance. Incidentally, your METHODS salesman has 
additional figures on the numbers of tires, batteries etc. 
consumed by these machines each year. 


Maintenance is so vital to contractors’ overall operations 
that they can’t afford to let anyone else do the work, so 
90% to 95% of them do their own maintenance and re- 
pair on automotive equipment and construction machin- 
ery. The number of mechanics employed depends upon 
the amount of work under contract and the number of 
machines being operated at that particular time: 


Mixers, concrete and mortar 


100,000 


including pavers 


Mixers, soil stabilization and 
bituminous 


13,000 


135,000 
65,000 


3,500 
8,300 
23,500 


55,000 
36,000 
8,000 


Pumps, portable ( total) 
Pumps, portable (with tires) 


Rollers, pneumatic 
Rollers, Tamping, sheepsfoot 
Rollers, road self propelled 


Saws—circular, band, chain 

Scrapers, carrying 

Screens, rotary or shaker 

Shovels, including cranes and 
dragline — on truck body 

Shovels, including cranes and 
draglines 


11,000 


56,000 


5,000 
250,000 
18,000 
25,000 
23,000 
6,500 
9,300 
1,200,000 


25,000 


Trailers, wagons : 
Tractors, crawler 100,000 
Tractors, wheel 

Tractor attachments (crane) 
Truck mixers and agitators 
Trench machines 

Trucks, off-the-highway 
Trucks, motor 


2,000 


500,000 


Wagons, see trailers, wagon 


Welders, electric 42,000 


10,000 





*From CM&E's Equipment in Use Table 


TOTAL ' 2,699,150 941,000 





Construction 


Here’s what 134 contractors told us on home yard 
operations: 

606 mechanics employed at season’s peak 

472 mechanics employed during slow season 
On field and job-site operations, 109 contractors em- 
ploy: 

970 mechanics at season’s peak 

449 mechanics during slow season 


These maintenance men are members of the Operating 
Engineers Union. Most of them are, or formerly were, 
equipment operators who have come up through the 
construction ranks. Their primary job interests lie in con- 
struction, and they read construction magazines—es- 
pecially CONSTRUCTION METHODS. The same men 
who repair the tractors and cranes also maintain the 
automotive equipment and are qualified equipment op- 
erators. They handle major repair and overhaul jobs, as 
well as minor repairs, at the main shops and at field re- 
pair shops at job sites. 


To get this work done, contractors buy all types of main- 
tenance items— 


Here’s what contractors will buy from you this year 
alone: 
414 million Oil and Fuel Filters 
15 million gallons of Anti-Freeze 
8% million Tires 
2% million Batteries 
...and equally large amounts of... 


Air Tools Gasoline Pumps, Hand Grease 
Axles Generators Radios, 2-Way 
Bearings Hand Tools Radiator Cleaner 
Brake Fluid Hard Facing Rust Preventitives 
Brake Linings Hose Shock Absorbers 
Carburetors Ignition Parts Shop Hoists 

Chain Jacks Solder 

Clutch Facings Lamps Sparkplugs 

Coils Lamp Bulbs — Springs 

Differentials Fuses Spray Painting Equip. 
Diesel Fuel Lubricants Starters 

Diesel Systems Machine Tools Steam Cleaning Equip. 
Electric Cables Magnetos Tape 

Electric Controls Motors Thermostats 

Electric Tools © Mufflers Transmissions 

Engines Nuts & Bolts Universal Joints 

Fan Belts Oil & Grease Voltage Regulators 
Front End Parts Paint, Water Pumps 

Fuel Pumps Pistons Welding Equip. 
Gaskets Piston Rings Wire Rope 


This might be useful as a check list to see exactly what 
you have to sell to this market. 


MAINTENANCE 
MARKET REPORT 


CONTRACTORS must set up maintenance shops at their job 
sites. The elaborate field shop on the New York Thruway, above, 
was described in detail as part of CM&E’s special annual. report 
devoted entirely to equipment maintenance. 


CONTRACTORS must stock parts in quantity to keep equipment 
producing. A CM&E survey of 133 contractors shows they stock 
$1,228,000 worth. A section of CM&E's annual maintenance 
manual listings covers parts and accessories. 


BIG LATHE, above, is typical of machine tools found in contrac- 
tors’ shops. Overhead and jib cranes, presses, milling machines, 
etc., are standard equipment. 104 contractors told CM&E they 
owned $2,019:000 of shop tools. 
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HOW TO DO MAINTENANCE BUSINESS WITH MODERN CONTRACTORS .. . 


CONTRACTORS smaller vehicles, such as pick-up trucks, auto- 
mobiles and station wagons, often have to follow bigger off-the- 
road equipment over rough terrain. This means more frequent 


maintenance, special accessories. 


CONTRACTOR'S truck up on stilts for complete engine, front 
axle and brake overhaul. Note tractor in background, which is 
repaired and maintained in the same shop by the same men 
doing the automotive maintenance. 


MACHINE-SHOP irailer packed with hand and power tools, 
battery charger, compressor, etc. is able to handle all types of 
routine field maintenance. 29? contractors told CM&E that they 
own and operate 45 mobile shops. 
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continued 


You have distribution in this market... 

Don’t worry about special distribution to sell this market. 
As far as distribution goes, you already have it. All of our 
studies show that contractors are buying their mainte- 
nance items from your present outlets: 


Auto Supply Houses Oil Companies 

Truck Dealers Tire Dealers 

Equipment Distributors Gasoline Stations 
Manufacturers Direct Industrial Distributors 
Bulk Plants Contractor Supply Firms 
Jobbers Electrical Supply Houses 


If you want to do maintenance business with contrac- 
tors, tell your product story in the contractors’ book-— 
CONSTRUCTION METHODS and EQUIPMENT. It’s 
edited to solve contractors’ problems . . . it’s the only 
place to reach them. 


All of this marketing information has been obtained from 
the readers of CONSTRUCTION METHODS. Briefly, 
here are the highlights: 
1. Contractors spend over $1 billion a year on main- 
tenance. 
2. They keep 2,700,000 pieces of construction ma- 
chinery operating profitably. 
. Contractors do their own maintenance work with 
their own people. 
. They buy maintenance items because they have to 
have them, so they buy them wherever they are 
readily available. 


It’s a big market—there’s no doubt about that. Your 
main sales problem is getting your product story to the 
most influential segment of this market. This is where 
CONSTRUCTION METHODS can help you. CM&E has 
over 25,000 contractor-subscribers which represent 65% 
of our total circulation. The type, extent and quality of 
editorial material is the most important factor determin- 
ing the kind of circulation CONSTRUCTION METHODS 
has within contractor organizations. CONSTRUCTION 
METHODS’ editors concentrate on the production or 
operations phase of the contractors’ business as their 
area of editorial service. Our readers pay for CON- 
STRUCTION METHODS because it consistently de- 
livers information that helps the contractor to better 
utilize his manpower, machines and materials. How well 
we are doing this job is shown by the type of reader we 
attract. Here’s a circulation check on a contracting firm: 


CM&E SUBSCRIBERS — 
GUY F. ATKINSON COMPANY 


SUBSCRIBER ADDRESS 
Groveland, Calif. 
Groveland, Calif. 
Groveland, Calif. 

San Francisco, Calif. 
Winters, Calif. 

Morgan Hill, Calif. 
Groveland, Calif. 

So. San Francisco, Calif. 
Ventura, Calif. 

Rio Linda, Calif. 
Visalia, Calif. 
Livermore, Calif. 


SUBSCRIBER TITLE 
Drilling Foreman 
Engineer 

Foreman 

Foreman 

Mechanic Foreman 
Civil Engineer 

Ass't. Master Mechanic 
Engineer 

Engineer 

Operating Engr. 
Foreman 

Heavy Duty Mechanic 





Foreman 
Superintendent 
Office Mgr. 
Operator 

Engineer 

Foreman 

Engineer 

Foreman 
Vice-President 
District Manager 
Vice-President. 
Foreman 

Civil Engineer 
Master Mechanic 
Pipe Supt. 
Carpentry Foreman 
Master Mechanic 
Heavy Equip. Operator 
Master Mechanic 
Ass't Project Mgr. 
Production Supt. 
Vice-President 
Engineer 

Equipment Mgr. 
Heavy Duty Mechanic 
Mechanic 
Mechanic Foreman 
Bulldozer Operator 
Shop Engineer 
Construction Supt. 
Construction Mgr. 
Company Subscription 


Alma, Nebraska 
Lomita, Calif. 

Visalia, Calif. 
Carpinteria, Calif. 
Millbrae, Calif. 
Groveland, Calif. 

Long Beach, Calif. 
Sanger, Calif. 

So. San Francisco, Calif. 
Seattle, Washington 
Burlingame, Calif. 
Tulare, Calif. 

So. San Francisco, Calif. 
Groveland, Calif. 

Hood River, Oregon 
San Fernando, Calif. 
Fair Oaks, Calif. 
Burlington, Wash. 
Honeydew, Calif. 
Groveland, Calif. 

Long Beach, Calif. 
Long Beach, Calif. 
Burlingame, Calif. 

So. San Francisco, Calif. 
Stockton, Calif. 
Groveland, Calif. 
Groveland, Calif. 
Santa Cruz, Calif. 
Groveland, Calif. 
Columbus, Ohio 

So. San Francisco, Calif. 
So. San Francisco, Calif. 


Notice the similarity in job titles of CM&E subscribers 
in Guy F. Atkinson Company and those people respon- 
sible for selection and purchase of maintenance items, 
as shown in “Guide to Contractor Buying of Maintenance 
Items” on page 3 of this report. 


Guy F. Atkinson Company is one of the over 6,400 mem- 
ber firms listed by the Associated General Contractors 
of America. In addition to regular state chapter mem- 
bers, the AGC lists 46 National Members. Included 
among these national members are such contractor firms 
as: Harrison, Bates & Rogers; Maxon; Utah; and Foley 
Brothers. CONSTRUCTION METHODS has 628 paid 
subscribers in 42 of these firms with job titles ranging 
from president and owner to mechanic and operator. 
This is the circulation that penetrates deeply into the 
maintenance buying pattern . .. the circulation that is 
found in the home office, on the job sites, wherever the 
maintenance buying is done. . . the circulation that is 
addressed personally to the subscriber, following him 
from job to job. This is the circulation that CONSTRUC- 
TION METHODS attracts. 


It isn’t hard to understand this contractor interest in 
CONSTRUCTION METHODS. If you will analyze the 
editorial content of all the contractor books, you'll see 
why construction men prefer and pay for CONSTRUC- 
TION METHODS, in spite of the fact that there are 
plenty of books free for the asking. 


CONSTRUCTION METHODS concentrates on those 
subjects most important to successful contracting opera- 
tions: Equipment and its use; materials and their uses; 
and construction techniques. The Lloyd H. Hall Com- 
pany, independent marketing research specialists, has 
been studying the editorial content of national construc- 
tion books since 1953. An analysis of these reports show 
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that CONSTRUCTION METHODS, over the past three 
years, has carried over 1,600 pages or 70% of its total 
editorial content on those subjects most important to 
successful contracting. This is nearly twice as much as 
any other construction magazine published on these 
subjects. 


Your METHODS salesman has the complete breakdown 
of the Lloyd Hall figures for 1953, 1954, 1955 and the first 
two months of 1956. He'll show you in detail the editorial 
job that the contractor books are doing. See for yourself 
why contractors pay their money for CONSTRUCTION 
METHODS, 


USE THE EIGHTH ANNUAL CM&E JULY 
MAINTENANCE ISSUE AS YOUR ENTRY 
TO THIS PROFITABLE MARKET. 


Sell to this market with our July Maintenance Issue. For 
only $760 (one-time black and white page rate), you 
can tell your complete product story to the 39,103 paid 
subscribers who have selected CONSTRUCTION METH- 
ODS because it helps solve their everyday problems. 
CONSTRUCTION METHODS subscribers buy mainten- 
ance products. Make sure they buy yours. 


Here’s what contractors will 
be looking for in CM&E’s 
July Maintenance Issue: 





You Can Get These 
DAAINTENANCE MANUALS 
(Al Yow Hhove to Be te Aa far Thame 
































1. Fourth Annual Inventory of Service Manuals — 
a listing of manufacturers’ own operating, main- 
tenance, repair and parts manuals. It’s the only 
place contractors can get this information. 

2. Helpful hints on better equipment and tool main- 
tenance. continued 
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3. On the job reports of contractors’ 


maintenance 


operations. 


4. Feature articles on how 
contractors profit from 
good preventive mainte- 
nance programs. 

5. Trouble-shooting charts 
and guides. 


6. Your product advertising. 


Get the complete 
METHODS story today... 


Contractor interest is high in the Maintenance Issue 
. . . be sure your sales message is included. Your 
METHODS representative has the complete story on 
contractor interest in maintenance, on how CM&E 
paid circulation fits into your marketing plans, on 
how keying your advertising to the maintenance 


theme increases its effectiveness. He’ll give you com- 


plete information on the eight most recent main- 
tenance marketing aids available: 


Aj 


Estimated Number of Machines Operating in 
Construction 


2. Growth of Number of Machines in Use—1945 


to 1955 


3. CM&E Truck Maintenance Study 


. CM&E Maintenance Brand Recognition Study 
. CM&E Maintenance Buying Practices Study 
. Readex Reports on Maintenance Advertise- 


ments and Editorials 


. 1955 Maintenance Product Space Check on 


Construction Magazines 


. Case Histories on Contractor Maintenance 





Write, wire or phone today 


Issue space early 


OFFICES AND REPRESENTATIVES 


New York 36, 

330 West 42nd Street 
Longacre 4-3000 

(R. H. Larsen) 
Chicago II, 

520 North Michigan Ave. 
Mohawk 4-5800 

(D. J. McGrath, 

H. J. Mashur, Jr., 
J.L. Rice 

Cleveland 15, 

1510 Hanna Bldg. 
Superior 1-7000 

(W. E. Donnell) 
Philadelphia 3, 
Architects Bldg., 
17th & Sansom Sts. 
Rittenhouse 6-0670 
(L. S. Kelly, Jr.) 
Atlanta 3, 

1321 Rhodes-Haverty Bldg. 
Walnut 5778 

(W. D. Lanier) 


reserve your Maintenance 


Dallas 2, 

Adolphus Tower Bldg., 
Main & Akard Sts. 
Prospect 5064 
(Gordon Jones} 


Los Angeies 17, 

1125 West 6th Street 
Madison 6-9351 

(H. L. Keeler) 


San Francisco 4, 
68 Post Street 
Douglas 2-4600 
(R. C. Alcorn} 


Other Sales Offices 


Boston 16, 

350 Park Square Bldg. 
Hubbard 2-7160 
Detroit 26, 

856 Penobscot Bldg. 
Woodward 2-1793 
St. Louis 8, 

3615 Olive Street 
Jefferson 5-4867 


Get your share of this $1 billion market. 


Closing Date: June 15th 


CONSTRUCTION 


METHODS AND EQUIPMENT 


A McGRAW-HILL 


PUBLICATION 


330 West 42nd Street, New York 36,N. Y. 
Longacre 4-3000 





HERESY? 


Industrial ads need 
‘intrigue,’ not just 
facts, says Samstag 


™ MILWAUKEE—Many industrial ads 
fail because they are too packed 
with facts—because they’re not “in- 
triguing’” enough, says Nicholas 
Samstag, director of promotion, 
Time, New York. 

He propounded this proposition— 
a heresy to many industrial admen 
—at a meeting of the Milwaukee 
Industrial Advertisers Association. 

Admen who put only facts in 
their ads, said Mr. Samstag, are 
guilty of the “functional fallacy 
thinking of the audience as a group 
of human business machines, men 
interested only in hard, cold, logi- 
cal reasons for buying your prod- 
uct.” 

Such fact-packed ads are aimed 
at the stereotyped “business man,” 
said Mr. Samstag. And, he insisted, 
“There are no ‘business men, ” 
there are only “men in business.” 

“The way to advertise and pro- 
mote to these men is to broadcast 
to them across the great spectrum 
of their human interests, not merely 
through the single band marked ‘No 
admittance except on business,’ ” 
Mr. Samstag said. 

“Advertisers who are snared by 
the functional fallacy,” he said, “will 
make statements such as, ‘Put the 
facts before them, and watch them 
buy.’ 

“Only they don’t buy. They don’t 


Chapter activities of the 
National Industrial Advertisers Association 








even read your ads or mail pieces.” 

One reason for such “functional 
flops” in industrial advertising, he 
said, “is because the forces in most 
industrial companies that must ap- 
prove the advertising are too often 
interested only’ incidentally in 
whether or not it gets read. Their 
real interests lie either in avoiding 
trouble—or in immortalizing in 
print some exploit of the company 
that the customer 
give a damn about. 

“To put it simply, there are too 


doesn’t really 


many sales managers who are try- 
ing to making 
which will embarrass the sales force 


avoid statements 


IM presents . . Max Banzhaf (second f1 


Armstrong Cork Co., Lancaster, |} 


award from IM exe 


Industrial Div., Armstrong 
Co., Philadelphia, and 


at EIA meeting, 


National headquarters 
David F. Beard, chairman of 


John C., Freeman, pre 


iaa news 


even if those statements will open 
up discussions that may well lead to 
multiplied sales. . . 

“There are too many engineer- 
executives and production men-ex- 
ecutives trying to shoe-horn into 
the advertising story the technical 
achievements of which they are un- 
derstandably proud—but which the 
prospect views coolly, if he views 
them at all.” 

To show what he meant by ad- 
vertising that avoided the functional 
fallacy, Mr. Samstag told about two 
mail pieces put out by Time. One of 
them, Mr. 


compared business men to horses’ 


Samstag said, “clearly 





posteriors,” yet both pieces brought 
in many complimentary letters from 
recipients. 

One letter writer said of one of 
the mail pieces, “It really intrigued 
me.” And, said Mr. Samstag, “That 
is exactly what I think we should 
always try to do.” 

While making his plea for more 
human interest in industrial ads, 
Mr. Samstag also warned what he 
called the “frivolous fallacy,” which 
involves thinking of the advertising 
audience as “a bunch of men 
thoroughly bored with business and 
tired of their jobs. 

“According to this theory, the 
only thing they would read would 
be something provocative, amusing, 
entertaining. The advertising con- 
tent would have to be very small 
indeed or they’d pitch the whole 
thing in the trash basket. This, of 
course, is a false picture.” 

With this warning, Mr. Samstag 
went on to say that in his own ex- 
perience there have been “seven 
times as many promotion acts that 
flopped because they were factual, 
solemn, dull, and unread than be- 
cause they were gadgety, wise- 
cracking and frivolous. 

“If you must reach a man in busi- 
ness, try not to advertise to him as 
a business man, but simply as a 
man—a various, unpredictable, 
warm-hearted, stubborn-heade d, 
intelligent, fickle but well-inten- 
tioned human being.” 
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Detroit admen learn 


How to buy and sell 
business paper space 


= pEeTRoIT—Members of the Industrial Marketers of Detroit have decided 
there is a need for more and better communications between buyers and 


sellers of industrial advertising space. 


The IMD, which is a chapter of the NIAA, held a seminar at which 
members split into five groups to discuss what space sellers and buyers ex- 
pect from each other. Out of those discussions came suggested checklists 
for space salesmen and space buyers to follow so as to make their talks with 


each other more valuable. 
Here are the checklists: 


For space salesmen .. 


1. Know your publication so that 
you can talk intelligently about edi- 
torial content and policy, editors’ 
qualifications and circulation. 


2. Sell a 
publication. Give the prospect in- 
formation on markets, on the pub- 


service—not just the 


lication’s research, on buying influ- 
ences and on industry trends. 


3. If readership studies are used, 
present the whole thing, not just 
parts. If a survey of one market area 
makes your publication look good, 
don’t try to translate the results of 
that survey to other markets. Give 
all the facts of the survey—objec- 
tive, sampling method and valida- 
tion. 


4. Sell on the merits of your pub- 
lication, not on the alleged weak- 
nesses of the competition. 


5. Don’t presume that the prospect 
remembers your last sales talk. Re- 
fresh his memory, but only if it ap- 
pears necessary. 


6. If you’ve got a home office pre- 
pared sales talk, don’t feel you have 
to use the whole thing. If the pros- 
pect obviously is not interested, 
back off and give a less formal pre- 
sentation. 


7. Respect the prospect’s con- 
fidence, and don’t pass along infor- 
mation on his markets and prod- 
ucts to his competitors. 


8. Make appointments. 


For space buyers. . 


1. Tell the space salesmen about 
your products, markets and meth- 
ods of distribution. 


2. Buy space with editorial value 
as a major criterion. If you do not 
now have some method of evalua- 
tion, develop one and use it. 


3. Be frank and tell the space rep 
if his publication is not needed or 
desired on the schedule. 


4. Tell the rep who the space pur- 
chasing influences are in your or- 
ganization and give him access to 
these individuals. 


5. Tell the rep the extent of agency 
participation and responsibility in 
making space decisions. 


6. Try to keep appointments with 
reps, or if they must be broken, try 
to tell them before they arrive at 
the office. 


7. Let the salesman present his 
case—don’t be an “I know it al- 
ready” guy. 


8. Conduct your own readership 
surveys and use them as a check 
against the welter of publication 
surveys. 


9. Use such publications as INDUS- 
TRIAL MARKETING’S Market Data & 
Directory Number and Standard 
Rate & Data for the use they are 
intended, not as a crystal ball to 
give space buying answers, because 
they don’t provide the answer to 
such questions as editorial quality. 





Sullivan predicts big boom, 
but it will take selling 


® BRIDGEPORT, CONN.—‘It will take 
a mitacle of distribution,” but we 
can have a 40% increase in living 
standards by 1965, with the corre- 
sponding increase in industrial ac- 
tivity, according to George F. Sul- 
livan, editor, Iron Age, Philadelphia. 

Mr. Sullivan spoke on “What’s 
Ahead for Industry” at a meeting of 
the Industrial Advertising & Mar- 
keting Council of Bridgeport. 

He said a “miracle of production” 
has brought us where we are now, 
and it will take a distribution 
“miracle” to put us up where we 
can be 10 years from now. 

“Production techniques are be- 
coming smoother, faster and more 
efficient every day,” he said, “but 
I wonder if industrial distribution 
techniques are keeping pace.” 

He said industry has had a seller’s 
market for so long that its salesmen 
“forgot they were in business to 
sell.” Until the brief recessions of 
1949 and 1953-54, many industries 
“had been doing nothing more than 
shipping their products,’ Mr. Sul- 
livan said, and those _ recessions 
“threw some sales departments into 
such a tizzy that they started sales 
training programs.” 

“But training salesmen is _ not 
enough,” Mr. Sullivan said. “Every- 
one of us, whether he admits or not, 
is a salesman for his company 
and it behooves you to sell that 
company every chance you get.” 

He said there are too few people 
“who are selling regardless of their 
position, selling their company and 
their associates so that you leave 
any conversation with them with a 
feeling that there’s a good company 
and if I ever have a chance to buy 
something from them or put in a 
good word for them I'll do it.” 


Committee chairmen named 
for 34th NIAA conference 


® st, Louis—William R. Farrell, 
general chairman of the 1956 NIAA 
conference and director of advertis- 
ing, Monsanto Chemical Co., St. 
Louis, has named his committee 
chairmen for the conference. 

The committees and their chair- 
men are: 
e Program—Wilmer Cordes, man- 
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There is a quick way to find out 


mits him to manage your advertising 

That may seem obvious, but many industrial 
companies have never taken time to define the 
functions of the advertising department. As a 
result, there is confusion. In many cases adver 
tising gets to be little more than a service depart 
ment, merely producing what other departments 
ask for 

Your advertising manager should be a full-time 
player on your marketing team. When sales ob 
jectives are set, it is his task to plan and carry 
out the advertising program which will give the 
most help in attaining those objectives. 

That's what you hired him for. If he isn't per 
mitted to do that, you are wasting his time and 
talents—and good men in other departments are 
wasting their time and talents trying to be adver 


tising men 


trial Advertisers Association, Inc. 
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NIAA advertising campaign 
now running in 13 publications 


™ NEW yYORK—Six ads now have 
been produced in the NIAA’s ad- 
vertising campaign to sell the value 
of industrial advertising to top 
management. 

Thirteen publications have 
nated space for the ads. They are 
American Machinist, American 


do- 


Metal Market, Business Week, Ca- 
Food Industries, Canadian 
Industrial Equipment News, Ca- 
nadian Mining Journal, Canadian 
Oil & Gas Industries, Canadian Re- 
frigeration & Air Conditioning, 
Cleveland Athletic Plat- 
Engineering, Pulp & 


nadian 


Journal, 
ing, Product 
Paper Magazine of Canada and 


Wall Street Journal. 





ager, staff and trade relations, Amer- 
ican Steel & Wire Div., United 
States Steel Corp., Cleveland. 

e Arrangements—Claude Riemers- 
ma, Architectural Record, Chicago. 
e Finance—Henry W. Leland, man- 
ager, media planning and research, 
Advertising & Sales Promotion 
Dept., Apparatus Sales Div., General 
Electric Co., Schenectady, N. Y. 

e Ladies Planning—Diane Williams, 
Diane Williams Advertising, Chica- 
go. 

e Entertainment—Griff Williams, 
Electric Light & Power, Chicago. 


The conference will be held in the 
Palmer House in Chicago, May 20- 
23. Its theme will be “Advertising’s 
Increased Responsibility in Manage- 
ment.” s 
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John F. Apsey, Jr., is Director of Advertising and Sales 


Promotion for Black & Decker, the world’s largest manu- 
facturers of portable electric tools. He joined the organ- 


ization in 1927, first having spent 6 years in the real 


estate business and 2 years with a successful industrial 


advertising agency. 


To learn firsthand how this well- 


known and respected industrial organization uses busi- 


ness publications, and what it is getting out of their use, 


we had an interesting chat with amiable Jack Apsey. 


Here are the highlights of that interview. 


“. . . to precondition the market and 


Q Mr. Apsey, as a matter of background 
interest, how long has Black & Decker 
been in business? 

A The company was formed in 1910, 
but we did not start to manufacture port- 
able electric tools until 1916. 


Q And how far back does your adver- 
tising history go? 

A There was some sporadic activity as 
early as 1918, but our records show that 
we actually started a_ well-integrated 
plan of advertising to the trade in 1920. 
Q What advertising media do you use? 
A Just about everything. Our industrial 
and automotive advertising has, since 
the very first, appeared primarily and 
consistently in trade publications. 
However, our hardware line—the do-it- 
yourself-line which we introduced in 
1946—is advertised in consumer and 
trade media of all kinds, including direct 
mail, point-of-sale material, and the like, 
which we prepare for dealers’ use. 

Q Tell me, Mr. Apsey, is there some ad- 
vertising experience from the past which 
you consider of particular interest? 

A Yes. By adapting the “universal’’ 
motor to portable electric tools, we made 
it possible for distributors to furnish 
from stock instead of having to order spe- 
cial motor requirements from the fac- 
tory. This made Black & Decker tools 
immediately available from local distrib- 
utors’ stocks and justified an intensive 
national advertising campaign to the 
industries that comprised our markets. 
Q Is there some other advertising high- 
light — something in the nature of an 
“advertising first’? 

A Well, you may be interested to know 
that Black & Decker was the first elec- 
tric tool manufacturer to reveal through 
advertising what was generally regarded 
in the industry as secret. That is the in- 
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side mechanism, the actual working 
parts, of the tool. We told the full story 
in a series of advertisements called ““The 
Inside Story.” Illustrations with phan- 
tom views of all our major tools showed 
the gears, motor, bearings—in fact the 
entire working unit. Our purpose. of 
course, was to tell—to prove—our story 
of quality in engineering, quality in de- 
sign, quality in workmanship, and qual- 
itv in materials. The entire campaign 
was outstandingly successful. 

Q How long did this series run? 

A Initially it was a single ad on drills 
run in a wide list of papers. Later, other 
tools were included, especially as new 
products were introduced. Now it is run- 
ning on the basis of a full year’s cam- 
paign, with the theme “Power Built.” 


Q You speak of your industrial and auto- 
motive divisions. Do you manufacture spe- 
cific ty pes of tools for specific industries? 


A With one or two exceptions, our 
standard line of tools can be used by any- 
one who has a need for power tools. Some 
of the exceptions, however, are impor- 
tant. For example, our valve seat grind- 
ers and valve refacers are almost exclu- 
sively for the automotive trade. 


Q Tell me, Mr. Apsey, how would you 


define your basic advertising objectives? 


A Our prime reason for advertising is to 
precondition the market and improve the 
productivity of our salesmen. The sales 
man’s job is to get our products from the 
warehouse into the hands of dealers and 
consumers. This may seem like an easy 
assignment until you stop to realize that 
as a manufacturer you are on the oppo- 
site bank of a river from your customer. 
Between the two of you is a river running 
wide and deep with indifference and ig- 
norance about your product. To do his 
job, your salesman must cross this river. 


If you plan to send him across very often 
you should build him a good, solid bridge. 
Q And advertising is the bridge? 

A Advertising is not the bridge itself, 
but it certainly provides much of the 
foundation without which the bridge 
could not be built. You must depend on 
advertising to attract attention, create 
interest, arouse desire, and. in large 
measure, give information about your 
product. There are other factors, of 
course, which go into the building of a 
bridge. But without sustained adver- 
tising you have a gap, a fundamental 
weakness, for which there is no real sub- 
stitute. Remember, advertising does not 
replace salesmen—anyone who thinks it 
does is only kidding himself. All we can 
hope to accomplish through advertising 
is, as I have said, to precondition the 
market to give the salesman an oppor- 
tunity to make the most effective and 
efficient use of his time. 

Q What are some of the secondary objec- 
tives of your advertising? 

A We also depend on our advertising to 
help develop new and different uses for 
our products. Then, too, advertising 
helps build recognition and prestige for 
our company and helps us maintain our 
rightful place in the industry. 

Q In general terms, what is your phil- 
osophy in regard to advertising in business 
publications? 


A First of all I must say that we not 
only consider business publications a 
very important part of our over-all pro- 
gram, but a basic part of our program— 
in fact the only economical way to cover 
certain markets. Through the use of 
trade publications, we are able to con- 
centrate on the markets we know from 
experience are the most profitable for us 
to reach with our electric tool story. 
They provide a minimum of waste cir- 





“... to tell 
engineering, quality in design, quality in work- 


to prove—our story of quality in 


manship, and quality in materials.” 


“The smart advertiser need only follow the lead of the editors 
to be certain his messages carry maximum attention and 


readership.” 
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in fact the only economical way to 


cover certain markets 
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culation. In the second place they enable 
us to reach these people in an atmos- 
phere we feel is conducive to their more 
careful study and acceptance of our 
advertising message. 

Q Why is the latter the case? 

A It’s largely a question of editorial 
approach. A good trade publication is, 
of course, expertly edited to insure maxi- 
mum appeal to a particular group. The 
smart advertiser need only follow the 
lead of the editors to be certain his 
messages carry maximum attention and 
readership. In other words, in trade pub- 
lications we have a wonderful oppor- 
tunity to address our audience at a time 
when it is most receptive, and in a way 
to insure its interest. 

Q Have you ever been able to actually 
prove this greater interest and acceptance? 
A Not ona truly scientific basis, but on 
more than one occasion, we have used 
the same advertisement in general pub- 
lications and in various types of trade 
publications. Generally, we get far 
greater results, greater pull, from the 
publications specifically edited for our 
primary audience. Certainly this proves 
the advantage of talking to people in 
their particular atmosphere of interest. 
Q Do you feel that business publications 
have become of increasing importance in 
recent years? 

A Perhaps not of increasing importance 
—for they have been important a long 
time. Certainly with changes taking 
place as fast as they do, and with new 
developments and new techniques as 
numerous as they are, I don’t know how 
or where a fellow could possibly get the 
information he must have if it were not 
for his trade publications. They are really 
the only means many of us have in this 
day and age to keep pace with the in- 
dustry of which we are a part. 


Q How do you go about selecting the 


business publications you use? 


A Ina general way, of course, our selec- 
tion is indicated and controlled by the 
availability of publications edited for the 
specific fields we wish to reach. We look 
for vertical publications to reach all im- 
portant buying influences in our primary 
markets, and we look for horizontal 
(functional) papers to reach the men 
who, through field of interest, should 
welcome news about our products in 
secondary markets. And although we 
lean heavily on the recommendations of 


our agency media director, we ourselves 
listen to many media presentations. 

Q In conclusion, is there anything that 
you would like to say that we have not 
given you an opportunity to say? 

A No, but I would like to repeat that 
the trade publications on our schedule 
are a very vital part of our advertising 
program. Through them we are able to 
pin point our approach to the markets 
we know to be most productive. In addi- 
tion, they enable us to talk to the people 
we want to reach in an atmosphere that 
is natural for them and productive to us. 


Through the medium of business publication advertising you reach prospects 
and customers on common ground—at a time when they are receptive to 
your message. Thus business publications fulfill a role unduplicated by any 


other known selling force. 


Chilton publications cover their chosen fields with an editorial excellence 
and a strict control of circulation that assure confidence on the part of readers 
and advertisers. With such acceptance goes a proportionate selling power. 
Let Chilton publications help give your advertising maximum effectiveness. 


The Voice of Authority... 


= Chilton 


COMPANY 


Chestnut and 56th Streets « Philadelphia 39, Pennsylvania 


CHILTON PUBLICATIONS: Department Store Economist + Hardware Age 


Thelron Age « Jewelers’ Circular-Keystone + Distribution Age « 
Optical Journal and Review of Optometry « Gas 
Spectator + 


Automotive Industries 
Commercial Car Journal . 


Motor Age 


Boot and Shoe Recorder 


Hardware World « Tele-Tech & Electronic Industries « Butane-Propane News 
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all-industry 


coverage 


TWICE 


a month in 


CANADA 


New industrial products are coming so 
quickly these days that faster reporting is 
needed by user and supplier alike. 


No time need be lost in putting new and 
better equipment, parts and materials to 


work. 


In this faster age an extra half month is a 
long time to wait for the news of any prod- 


uct which can save time or money. 


Thus the new twice-a-month publication of 
CIEN is an important plus service to Ca- 
nadian buyers, and adds greatly to the 
news value and impact of your advertising 


to Canadian industry. 


CIEN has done it again! CIEN leads once 
more in improving the effectiveness of 
your industry-wide coverage of Canadian 


markets. 


Greater flexibility of presentation is an- 
other important advancement. Multiple unit 
advertisements may now be accepted in the 
following sizes: 

7" x 10" — (4 units) 

7" x 43%," — (2 units — horizontal) 


Let us send you full particulars. 


CANADIAN 
INDUSTRIAL 
EQUIPMENT 
RCWS 


No. 1 Publication to Sell Canadian 
Industry 
All Industry Coverage — twice a month 
Most News of Industrial Products. 


Gardenvale, Que. 


Telegrams, express: Ste. Anne de Bellevue, Que. 
Representatives in all major 
U. S. industrial regions. 
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Design engineer 
today makes major 
buying decisions 


By Frederick Borden 


= Three 


American economy are tending to 


major factors in the 


increase the importance of the de- 
sign engineer to industry: 


With all 


significant 


® Rapid market growth. 
pointing toward 
population increases and tremen- 


signs 


dous growth in the gross national 
product during the years ahead, 
there will be a parallel increase in 
demand for all types of products, 
both consumer and industrial. 


Oppor- 
tunities in these widened markets 
will bring new suppliers into the 
picture. New companies will spring 
up; established organizations will 
expand their product lines. Design 
engineers will be counted upon to 
develop better products at lower 
cost to meet the increased competi- 


@ Increased competition. 


tion. 


e@ Automation. The two factors 
above will combine to impel the de- 
velopment of ingenious automated 
equipment, designed to serve many 
types of manufacturing operations. 
The design engineer will be called 
upon, not only to blueprint the 
equipment, but to plan products 
that can be turned out by automatic 
production methods. 


Who supplied the facts. . 


IM asks business 
paper editors 
about conditions 
in their fields. 


Changed thinking. . A continuing 
survey which one business publica- 
tion has been conducting among de- 
sign engineers for several years re- 
veals today a significant change in 
the thinking of these men. Al- 
though, as it has in the past, cost 
reduction still remains their chief 
concern, the most recent survey in- 
dicates that more than 65% of the 
respondents are currently giving 
thought to problems of new product 
design. 

While some 12 to 15 subjects have 
in past years been indicated as of 
concern to design engineers, new 
product design has never before 
appeared on their lists. Yet, in its 
very first mention, it rated second 
in importance, ranking only a few 
percentage points below cost reduc- 
tion as a matter of major concern. 
Other subjects occupying the atten- 
tion of one-third or more of the 
design engineers, according to the 
study, are automatic operation, pro- 
duction methods, improved product 
appearance, materials selection and 
decreased maintenance costs. 


More plastics, aluminum . . 
A significant jump in the attention 
being paid to materials selection 
would seem to have resulted from 
a materials dilemma which charac- 
terized 1955 operations: price in- 
creases combined with tight supply 
or actual shortage of heretofore key 
materials. The result has been a 
marked increase in the use of plas- 
tics and aluminum, which, within 
the past five or ten years, have out- 
stripped copper and stainless steel 
in the original equipment market. 


Continued on page 86 


To get the facts for this story, IM went to Donald P. Brinker, promo- 
tion manager, Product Engineering; C. F. Tope, vice-president in charge of 
sales, Industrial Laboratories; Richard A. Templeton, research manager, Ma- 
chine Design, and John Y. Cunningham, sales promotion manager, Materials 
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FOUNDED 1933 


ORIGINAL REPORTER OF Z/Za7s lew IN EQUIPMENT, PARTS, MATERIALS 


For those concerned with PRODUCTION, ENCINEERING. DESIGN. MAINTENANCE 


AFFILIATED WITH THOMAS REGISTER OF AMEPICAN MA FAC TURERS 


# you write moter identity mTEN-t «© 


Open back inclinable press 
mounts crankshaft from frent to back 


NIAGARA MACHINE & TOOL WORKS 
683 Northland Ave., Dept. TEN, Buffaio 11, N. ¥. 


Mustrated details in Bulletin 56 


Adequate support for wide dies, ability to take off-center 
foading without loss of aligument, minimized crankshaft de- 
flection, enclosed protected assembly for the clutch and gear- 
ing, elimination of overhanging parts and mechaniama have 
resulted from the new “front-to-back” location of the crank- 
shaft in this Series-E single point inclinable press. 

The machine is available in standard ani “automated” 
designs in four ratings from 75 to 200 ton. Standard stroke is 
4 to 8 in. with special strokes from 6 to 12 inches, Three 
speeds can be specified, in addition to variable speed drive. 
at low, standard and high. Standard speed, with a 6 to 10-in. 
stroke, ranges from 54 to 32 strokes per minute. The press 
rakes a 7% to 20-hp. motor operating at 1,800 rpm 

The eluteh is pneumatically operated and electrically actu 
ated. It is mounted directly on the crankshaft so gearing and 
shafts, operating back of this point, need not be stopped 
when the clutch is engaged and disengaged. The ram is pnew- 
matically counterbalanced. Main and connection bearings are 
bronze bushed. The ball-end Pitman screw is self-aligning. 
A one-shot manually-operated centralized oi! lubricator is 
supplied as standard equipment. The brake that operates 
with the pneumatic clatch is fitted with floating self-aligning 


} 


| 
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Pneumatic transfer machine 


takes large stampings between 


SAHLIN ENGINEERING ©O. 
Box 289, Dept. TEN, Birmingham, Mich. 


schematically are two : 
Sablin pneumatically-operated automa’ rans 
to handle large stampings from one preas te ¢ 


partment hoods are being drawn, 

the illustrated ‘application. x es 
A combination turn-over transfer 

located between the first twe 

loading machine is positioned between 

Principal difference between thé two ii 

turnover for the work between the dri 

operations. ee. 
The machines are self-contained ' 

for electric and pneumatic lines. 

so they can be moved toto or out 

in connection with the Sahin troa 

® press to remove a finished work, 

and transfer machines are subject’ 





ae "pg 


Magnetic counting cont 
with electronic 


BECKMAN INSTRU! 
brake shoes. A spring applies pressure on the shoes against 2200 Wright Ave, Dept.’ <e 


the brake drum. An air cylinder releases this pressure, A 
surge tank protects the clutch in the event that air pressure 
drops below a predetermined point 

Pe die cushions, a power slide adjustment, flywheel 
orake, motor cut-out switch, power inclining device, diearen 
light, bolster plates, knockouts, automatic centralized lsbri- 
cation, antematic feeds are al! subject to specification. In 


| 


i 


| 


addition, the press is available as shown to the right in the | 


iystration in a line of “automation” models with all of the 
presently knewn facilities for operation and for synchroniz- 
tng with materials handling and other equipment 


if you etite moter identity 2 1EN-2 8W 


Six cylinder engive biocks are being die cast in aluminum 
on an experimental 
basis at the rate of 8D 
to 5 pieces per hour 
on a new die casting 
mnachine installed In 
the company’s Doeh- 
ler-Jarvis Division in 
Toledo. Each block 
weighs 


ib. afterward, This 

eormpares with 175 Tb. 

for the same engine 
block im gray iron. The die casting carries 129 holes, each cored 
and cast to size so none needs drilling. Experimental work is 
under way on a V-8 engine biock that will weigh 70 to 75 
pounds. Detailed information is available from Nationa) Lead 
Company, 111 Broads ay, Dept. TEN, New York 6, N. ¥. 
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No secret love... business paper promotion 
has and always will be our “one love’’! 
Because it offers such a challenge .. . be- 
cause it thrives on creative thinking . . . and 
because we're just plain sold on working 
with publishers ... ‘courting’ business 


papers is a habit with us. 


Like the prospective bridegroom, our 


team" is aggressive, bubbling with ideas 


.. and fully equipped with a “dowry” of 


fresh, imaginative ideas to help any pub- 
lisher sell more pages of advertising. And 
we're continually adding more specialized 
services, to keep pace with the demands of 
publishers, promotion-wise. So if you're a 
publisher presently thinking about promo- 
tion — we're for you! 


P.S. Distance is no barrier, if you're an out- 
of-town publisher write or call us collect. 


TORKEL 
GCUNDEL 
advertising 


110 SOUTH DEARBORN STREET 
CHICAGO 3, ILLINOIS 


Telephone: DEarborn 2-6334 


TRENDS... 


continued from p. 84 


In another study conducted with- 
in the past year by a business pub- 
lication, it is revealed that 93.1% 
of the respondents use nonmetallic 
parts in the manufacture of their 
products, that 42.5°, 
are considering the use of 
and that 2.5%, 
products at the time of the survey, 
were considering their use. 


use some and 
others, 
using no nonmetallic 


The basic material situation is ex- 
pected by industry leaders to ease 
up a bit this year. They base their 
conclusions on consumer acceptance 
of substitute materials, slackening 
automobile production which will 
make additional materials available 
for other uses, and expanded facili- 
ties for production of industrial ma- 
terials. 

There are more than 50,000 es- 
United States 
products re- 


tablishments in the 
which manufacture 
quiring some degree of engineered 
design. About 13,000 of them em- 
ploy 50 or more employes each, 
while about 8,000 of these have 100 
or more workers. 

Sales volume during 1955 in this 
tremendous market is estimated at 
more than $70 billion, of which it is 
believed that total original equip- 
ment sales were in the neighbor- 
hood of $30 billion. 

About 9,500 laboratories are con- 
stantly engaged in scientific and en- 
gineering development and research 
work, one part of the design en- 
gineering market, at a total annual 
expenditure of about $4.2 billion. Of 
this group, 9,000 are company lab- 
while the 
maintains 53, 


oratories, government 
universities sponsor 
another 282, and another 100 or so 
non-profit laboratories are run by 
commercial organizations. 


New products 50% of sales .. 
The market, generally speaking, in 
engineering field, 
manufacturers 


con- 
who 


the design 
sists of those 
accessories and 
components they then in- 
clude in the finished assemblies that 
they complete and sell. An indica- 
tion of its rapid development and 
its potential is furnished by reports 
that 50° to 75% of current sales in 
the field come from products that 
ago, 


purchase parts, 


which 


were non-existent 15 years 


combined with an estimate that half 
of the products that will be on the 
market in 1975 do not exist today. 


It's got to be new . . During the 
next 10 or 20-year period develop- 
ment of such products as gas tur- 
bines for automobiles, coal hydrc- 
machinery, textile 
spinning and looming machines, 
electronic computers applied to 
many fields of operation and per- 
haps others which cannot yet even 


genation new 


be foreseen, will 
new concepts in product design. 

It has been estimated that there 
are at least 100,000 engineers ac- 
tively engaged in designing prod- 
ucts for American industry, They 
general machinery and 
equipment, such as engines, air con- 
ditioners, pumps, etc.; special ma- 
chinery and equipment, including 
tractors, textile machinery, printing 
machinery; household appliances; 
office and store equipment; trans- 
portation equipment; electrical 
equipment of all kinds, and instru- 
ments and measuring devices. 

In short, they design and redesign 
almost every product in use by in- 
dustry or consumer, and represent 
a tremendous marketing factor in 
their decisions as to the materials 
that will go into the products they 
design. 


require entirely 


design 


The entire market therefore, con- 
sists of two major segments: direct 
expenditures for research and de- 
velopment activity, and expendi- 
tures for materials specified by de- 
signers and engineers in planning 
their products. 

In addition, services, supplies and 
some partially finished materials are 
purchased for assembly into fin- 


ished manufactured parts. These 





would include fasteners: 
engines, controls; electrical, elec- 
tronic, hydraulic and pneumatic 
components; power transmission 
elements; finishes and coatings; etc. 
The market is so huge and so 


varied, that no authoritative statis- 


motors, 


tics exist showing the total amount | 


spent for purchases of materials, 
services, parts, components bought 
as a result of specifications or re- 
quests made by the nation’s tech- 
nicians, scientists, designers and en- 
gineers in the original equipment 
market. 

But, various product surveys con- 
ducted in specific fields in recent 
years give some indication of pur- 
chases made by the original equip- 
ment market, supplementing the $30 
billion estimate noted above. These 
studies show annual outlays of 
$200,000,000 for fasteners, $400,000,- 
000 for bearings, $2,500,000 for in- 
ternal combustion engines, $1,500,- 
000 for pumps, and $300,000,000 for 
various types of industrial finishes. 


Man of decision . . While multiple 
buying influences are at work here 


as they are in most industrial fields, | 


the design engineer tends to be the 
man making the major decisions re- 
garding components to go into the 
products he designs. Marketing in 
the original equipment field is a 
long-range proposition, since most 
decisions are made only after long 
study and careful research and ex- 
perimentation. 7 


Get your wooden nickels! 
. . only six cents apiece 


® BROOKLYN—Inflation has hit sales 
promotion, 

Wooden nickels, sold as promo- 
tion gimmicks by the Marvic Co., 
Brooklyn, cost six cents apiece in 
lots of 1,000. 

There’s some hope, though. In lots 
of 5,000, the nickels cost only four 
cents. 


A ONT OF INTEREST TO 


INDUSTRIAL 


Just as the job of the men perform- 
ing the function of tool engineering 
—planning for better production 
methods—is never-ending, so is the 
flow of problems which these men 
continually face. 

These three actual manufacturing 


problems are typical of the thousands 
which are encountered daily in tool 


AD MEN 


engineering. To solve them, many 
products and methods must be con- 
sidered. 


Your product may have been helpful 
in these solutions—or countless other 
solutions which men performing the 
tool engineering job must arrive at 
every day. 


How would you effect savings 
in both time and labor in 
molding hollow aluminum 
turbo-blower rotors weighing 
as much as 780 Ibs.? 


By using permanent molds of 
cast Meehanite, tool engineer- 
ing found that four men can 
produce 20 castings a day, 
where previously seven men 
had been required to produce 
4 castings per day. 


How would you speed up fastening operations with power 
screwdrivers from 50% to 400%? 


Tool engineers are employing an automatic screw feeding 
system, including a hopper, a feeding mechanism, and a 
head that fits almost any standard power screwdriver to 
solve this problem. Screws gripped by the head may be 
driven at any angle in any plane, and are automatically fed 
and positioned. Reserve hopper holds enough screws for at 
least 4 hours work. 


How would you cut a groove on the shaft of a gas- 
oline lawn-mower engine, quickly, accurately, and 
economically, where fairly close tolerances are re- 
quired? 


This problem was solved by holding the shaft sta- 
tionary and using a rotating tool equipped with a 
special attachment—consisting of an external gage 
head for piloting the tool and a bracket for holding 
the cutter. 


Only the 31,000 men performing the tool 
engineering function could have made 
decisions like these. They make thousands 
just like it every day. Do they know about 
YOUR product? You can tell them about 
it—and influence them—in the pages of 
their own professional magazine. 


JeToo! 
Engineer 


Publication of the 
American Society of Tool Engineers 
ASTE Bidg., 10700 Puritan Ave., Detroit 38, Mich. 
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“Look what we’re missing !” 


“We think we’re doing a pretty good job in the 
foundry industry. But look what these cards tell 
us,”’ said one sales executive, “‘we’re missing a lot 
of our potential.”’ 


It’s amazing how often we’ve been hearing similar 
remarks when advertising and sales executives 
begin to check FOUNDRY Sales Control cards 


against their own sales performance records. 


In an industry that’s spending one million dollars 
an hour for materials and supplies, it’s worth some 
specialized effort to go after a larger chunk of the 
business. These Sales Control cards are just one 
step in FOUNDRY’s PLUS 5 Sales Development 
Service that helps you evaluate potentials, and 
plan a concentrated advertising and selling program 
to improve sales to foundries. Write for the folder 


that outlines FOUNDRY’s PLUS 5 Sales Develop- 
ment Service. This unique service is provided 
exclusively by FOUNDRY-— the magazine that 
covers every worthwhile foundry in the industry. 
FOUNDRY, Penton Bidg., Cleveland 13, Ohio. 








..@ complete sales develf#ment service 





which ad 
attracted 
more readers? 








“Ohkoy...how do you pronounce it? 


CHECK THE BOX AT THE BOTTOM 


GAYLORD CONTAINER CORPORATION * ST. LOUIS 





Ambiguity vs. clarification 


s These two container ads appeared in the same issue of Purchasing. 
The Gaylord Container ad relied on a materials handling illustration. 
Hinde and Dauch employed a curiosity stimulus, the clarification of 
name pronunciation, in a sophisticated prestige ad with a quality 
theme. Which ad attracted more readers? See page 90. 
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% connections that 
Canket x fiu-potut 
dairy industry markets 


No waste circulation. Individually each 
Olsen Publication is undisputed leader in 
the market it serves .. . offering more ABC 
circulation . more exclusive advertisers 
and advertising pages . .. than any other 
available publication. 


THE MILK PRODUCTS JOURNAL — 
4,135 paid subscribers and the only monthly 
ABC paper serving the industry that proc- 
esses over half of the nation's milk supply. 


ICE CREAM REVIEW — 

8,450 paid circulation in areas where people 
BUY . in the greatest population, pro 
duction and sales areas 


MILK DEALER — 

Appeal direct in the only publication de- 
voted exclusively to the profitable market 
milk industry. Paid circulation 9,660 


DAIRY INDUSTRIES UNIT — 
Representing the above three Olsen Pub 
lications — blankets the entire industry with 
22,245 paid circulation. 

DAIRY INDUSTRIES CATALOG — 

The industries most valued buying guide for 
the last 28 years. Over 17,000 copies to 
qualified personnel 


WRITE, WIRE OR PHONE FOR 
MARKET DATA FOLDERS 


BRoadway 1-1135 


The Olsen Publishing Co. 


1445 North Fifth Street 
Milwaukee 12, Wisconsin 
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which ad 
attracted 
more readers? 


«" The Gaylord ad’s high “noted” 
score of 27% probably is due to the 
ambiguous illustration, which may 


have stopped readers who took it for 


a lift truck rather than a box ad. 
When they realized their error, they 
stopped reading, which would ac- 
count for the low “read most” score. 

The Hinde & Dauch ad caught the 
22% of aroused 


eye of readers. It 





Below is 
the answer 
to the problem 


on page 89 





\Y 


curiosity by dialog question and di- 
rect appeal to the reader. Conceal- 
ing the advertiser's message within 
a discussion of name pronunciation 
helped hold the reader to the end, 
but the short copy also helped build 
a high “read most” score. 

The scores, reported by Daniel 
Starch & Staff, Mamaroneck, N. Y., 


are as follows: 





>f Readers 





Yost Ratios 





& $3 


ab 
RS 


Hinde & Dauch 


Seen- Read 


Noted Assoc. Most 





WNDE & BADEN 


ost Ratios 





HW) Noted denotes the percentage of 
readers who, when interviewed, said they 
remembered having seen an ad—whether 
or not they associated the ad with the 
name of the product or advertiser. 


S) Seen-Associated denotes the per 
cent of readers who said they remembered 
seeing the ad and associated it with the 
name of the product or advertiser. 


R] Read Most denotes the per cent of 


% of Readers 22 22 15 


130 4137 295 


readers who read 50% or more of the 
copy. 


Cost Ratio tells the relationship between 
the cost per hundred readers (who “noted,” 
for example) for a specific ad and the 
corresponding median average cost for 
all the ads in the same issue. A “Noted” 
cost ratio of 175, for example, would mean 
that the ad “stopped” 75% more readers 
per dollar than par for the issue, par being 
100 and representing the median average 
cost. Thus a cost ratio above 100 is above 


average; below 100 is below average. 





scores of authentic 
articles on how 
your equipment serves 
the Multi-Billion Dollar 
Building Material Market 


news 
g, minole 


Gs 
BU 1D gre avenue 


5 south 


Here’s what a top lift truck 


distributor says about BSN: 
BUILDING SUPPLY NEWS is a real in- 


Yo U r S —) fluence in materials handling among 


lumber dealers in my area. | know, 
because our salesmen sold 130 lift 


| a a % trucks and carriers to lumber yards 
4 . i. 9 last year. We believe that BSN’s 
>. 2 consistent editorial emphasis on the 

subject of materials handling will help 


us sell an even greater volume of 
equipment in 1956. 


So...0...0...you’re looking for a market for material / SS cise Dibhath 
handling equipment: motor trucks, fork lift trucks, = ro ee rong 
straddle carriers, conveyors, front end loaders, stor- Pavan eget 
age racks, dockboards and a host of related essentials 

to the moving and handling of merchandise? Then 

fix your sales and advertising sights on the multi- 

billion dollar building industry—on the thousands of 

lumber and building material dealers you can reach Always the 

most effectively and most economically through FIRST 

BUILDING SUPPLY NEWS. Diaaker 


Get your personal, complimentary copy of “MODERN Merchandising 
HANDLING AND WAREHOUSING” FREE. Get the facts Publication 
about the still expanding lumber and building mate- 

rial market. Learn how BUILDING SUPPLY NEWS can 

help you reach this market with your sales story. 

Write today, on your firm’s letterhead. 


BUILDING SUPPLY NEWS 


5 South Wabash Avenue ° Chicago 3, Illinois 


© Industrial Publications, Inc. 
Also publishers of PRACTICAL BUILDER and other leading building industry magazines 





adr in the 





circulation than any other 





refining subscribers on the last 
Space on yesterday’s facts and 
publications for the refining- 
their coverage, editorial service 
to the advertiser. You'll find 


is clearly the new leader, 








etining-pettochemical field 


now gives you more refining 





business magazine —12,812 paid 
ABC Statement. Don’t buy 
figures. Take a new look at the 
petrochemical market — compare 
to the reader and service 


that Petroleum Processing 





Outstanding 


readership 


and results 


3 BIG 
REASONS 


for modern 


machine shop 
leadership 


More than ever before, MODERN 
MACHINE SHOP is the metalwork- 
ing industry’s best value in advertising 
results. Now, topping every metal- 
working publication . . . it has 48,000 
circulation. Over 30,000 plants receive 
one or more copies. The cost is low, 
only $6.14 per thousand circulation. 
Circulation is 98.77% verified. For 
results you can see, put your money 
where your market is... in 


modern 
machine 
shop 


431 Main Street—Cincinnati 2, Ohio 


Also Publishers of Products Finishing 
and Products Finishing Directory 


WRITE FOR NEW NIAA MEDIA FILE 
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U.S. goes to the 
fairs .. finds that 
it’s good business 


= Sales-minded U.S. manufacturers 
are finding that they can perform 
a patriotic act—and open up new 
territories—by getting into the gov- 
ernment’s rapidly expanding pro- 
gram of participation in internation- 
al trade fairs. 

Only a year ago, there was no 
organized U.S. exhibit at these fairs, 
though they have long been estab- 
lished as basic sales media in many 
parts of the world. To counter the 
Soviets, the U.S. undertook an ex- 
perimental program in 1955, with an 
official government display, plus ex- 
hibits by individual manufactures. 

Top advertising executives and 
display designers cooperated, often 
without compensation. And recently 
the Advertising Council appointed a 
special advisory committee. to re- 
view plans for each exhibit, to 
make sure the United States has its 
best foot forward. 

Experience at 33 fairs last year 
was an eye-opener. Our overseas 


RE <A 


U.S. GOODS FOR SALE 


information people were jubilant, 
for the U.S. displays were visited 
by more than 10,000,000 persons, 
and often stole the spotlight from 
the Reds. 

The efforts were successful by the 


REPORT 


by Stanley E. Cohen 


dollar and cents yardstick, too. More | 


than 1,500 U.S. firms participated in 
one way or another; and thanks to 
the hardworking trade missions 
which were part of the U.S. partici- 
pation in each fair, many of the 
exhibitors established new and 
profitable contacts. 


A key element .. A few words 
about trade missions are in order. 
Since our government believes that 
good, normal commercial relations 
are an important aid in winning the 
understanding of the people of other 
nations, the trade mission is a key 
element in the trade fair program. 

Generally the mission consists of 
about four persons, including one or 
two business men. The mission 
reaches a country a month or so 
before fair time. It tours all the 
principal cities, carefully cultivating 
the business men and others who 
may be interested in trade rela- 
tions. 

When the fair opens, the trade 
mission is on the job at a trade in- 
formation center immediately adja- 
cent to the U.S. displays, ready to 
help the business man who is in- 
terested in selling or buying in the 
United States. 

In 1955, when the program was 
just getting under way, there were 
200 of these missions, involving 43 
government officials and 35 busi- 
ness men. More than 114 foreign 
cities were visited, and more than 
8,000 individual consultations with 
foreign business men were carried 
out. 

“The largest percentage of ques- 
tions,” according to Roy F. Williams, 
director, Office of International 
Trade Fairs, U.S. Department of 
Commerce, was, ‘Where can I buy 
U.S. goods?’ Another question 
asked very often was how foreign 
goods could be sold on the USS. 


market.” 








12 years ago 


AUTOMATION 


was big news in 


com MINING 


In 1944, Coal Mining 
began to talk about Auto- 
mation and its promise of 
great benefits to the coal 
industry. Then, as today, 
Coal Mining was looking 
ahead, pioneering news of 
new developments . . . fore- 
casting future trends... giv- 
ing its readers authoritative, 
factual data on methods, 
equipment and personnel. 

When you advertise in 
Coal Mining, you reach the 
real industry leaders. These 
are men who plan, specify 
and, above all, buy your 
products. Write today for 
circulation facts and rates. 





AA-2999 


COAL MINING— 


4575 Country Club Drive « Pittsburgh 36, Pa. 
Serving the coal industry since 1899 
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Overwhelming Advantages? Yes! 





If you haven’t yet tried The Wall Street Journal, you haven’t 
learned how big the business market really is. Advertiser after 
advertiser talks about The Journal, writes about it, and uses it 
increasingly. There’s nothing like good prospects exposed to a 
good ad. Try The Journal and you'll agree. 


Circulation: 376,426 


THE WALL STREET JOURNAL 


NEW YORK * fas lrer Xero) 


44 Broad St. 711 W.M Nis 
Published at : te 


DALLAS SAN FRANCISCO 
911 Young St. 415 Bush St. 


With supplementary printing in Washington, D. ¢ 
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Others dealt with U.S. marketing 
techniques and research, distribu- 
tion channels in the United States, 
obtaining licenses for U.S. produc- 
tion methods and procedures, as 
well as how to attract American 
capital for investment in individual 
firms. 


One ton of business papers .. 
U.S. trade journals and commercial 
directories also are playing a big 
role in the effort to strengthen trade 
relations between the United States 
and other nations. 

Early last year, a few dozen busi- 
ness papers were placed convenient- 
ly about, at the trade information 


BUSINESS 


centers. On the basis of the im- 
mediate response, the Department 
of Commerce soon appealed to pub- 
lishers for a wider variety of peri- 
odicals, covering the multitide of 
interests which are likely to arise 
at a trade fair. 

Thanks to immediate response 
from publishers, a standard “pack- 
age” weighing roughly a ton, con- 
taining about 600 trade journals and 
directories goes to each fair. “They 
are indispensable tools for the trade 
missions,” Mr. Williams says, “par- 
ticularly in helping locate com- 
modities for which agencies might 
be arranged.” 

After the fair, the commercial 
library remains at the U.S. consu- 
late or embassy. Interest was so 
great at the recent Indonesian In- 
ternational Fair at Djakarta, how- 
ever, that our ambassador made a 
formal presentation of the library 
to the Indonesian Minister of Eco- 
nomic Affairs. 


Auto investigation .. Congres- 
sional hearings on the problems of 
Continued on page 97 





No. 7 of aseries... 

the continued story of 
industry’s harness maker, 
the control engineer, 

the new marketplace 

he has created, 


and his own magazine 


THE DEADLY, DELICATE “FALCON’”’... 


© 


“FEEDBACK” MASTERS FOUR THOUSAND FEET OF STEEL A MINUTE 


.-.- AND YOUR CONTROL ENGINEERING FUTURE 


Only 6!2 feet long, 6 inches in diame- 
ter, 120 pounds, and you could pack 
its intricate control innards in a coffee 
can. But wait watch this delicate 
creature get in its deadly work. An all- 
weather interceptor, the supersonic 
Convair F-102A, is guided by ground 
radar to within 20 miles of an enemy 
bomber. Then its own radar takes over. 
Suddenly the target is within the Fal- 
con’s range. The pilot throws a switch, 
the little she-devils come alive. Their 
gyros spin, their antenna bristle, feel 
out the enemy for reflected radar 
pulses. Then, at precisely the right 
moment... phfft!...a stab of flame 

. In seconds, supersonic speed ...a 
devastating hit! 

Come back down to earth where 
things are a bit quieter. Yes, even in a 
strip mill where steel is tearing through 


YOU MAKE YOUR OWN TOMORROW TODAY WITH... 


at 4,000 feet a minute. Yesterday, auto- 
matic control under such conditions 
was a hero’s headache. Today, General 
Electric and U.S. Steel, with X-Ray 
gaging, automatic positioning, and new 
speed controls have it licked .. . can 
hold it within 0.5 mil tolerances. 

The same man did both these re- 
markable jobs. He also created a giant 
new aviation test center in Tennessee, 
made the chemical field’s polyethylene 
commercially possible, worked out a 
system to actually blend gasoline in the 
pipeline. He designed the controls for 
a submarine so one man can steer it 
with a “stick” like an airplane, an 
automatic freightyard that memorizes 
the destination of thousands of 
showed the cereal people how to con- 
trol weight in packaging down to prac- 
tically a flake... 


cars, 


His initials are C. E. They stand for 
control engineer. Mixed in what pro- 
portions, we can't tell you, but he’s 
part engineer-scientist-mathematician, 
industrial harness-maker extraordinary. 
He’s got his head in the stars, his feet 
hands in 
every industry imaginable. He’s creat- 
ed a marketplace of multi-billion dollar 
equipment hunger, a new magazine in 
and his buying power is 


in fundamentals, and_ his 


his image, 
limited only by his imagination. It con- 
founds the circulation experts (at 27,- 
QOO net paid it’s almost twice as big 
right now as they said it would be), 
gladdens the heart of the ad director 
this first quarter) 
and is ready to welcome you and 


(space Is up 69% 


your business with open arms... 


evilixe) 


ENGINEERING 


A McGraw-Hill Publication 











Mr. R. H. Williamson, Manage! 
Industrial Sales Department 
Kellogg Switchboard and Supply Co.., ¢ hicago 


“We at Kellogg have felt that the field that 


CONTROL ENGINEERING reaches is an excellent, 
potential market for our equipment.” 
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Mr. Donald W. Ericson, President 
Jeo: i j i 
Pegasus Laboratories, Berkley, Michigan 


“Our advertising program in CONTROL ENGINEERING has 
been extremely successful. The program amounted to a 
considerable effort for our small organization 

but has more than paid us back in increased sales 

and decreased sales costs . . } 


. [want to strongly urge 
any other small organizations who wish nation-wide 
sales for their product to carry out a similar 
program of full page advertisement.” 
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automobile dealers focused atten- 
tion on franchise arrangements. 
Motordom came under sharp fire 
for alleged failure to provide dealers 
with contracts “enforceable in 
court”. 

Criticism became so pointed that 
even mighty General Motors saw 
the handwriting on the wall. Acting 


on its own, GM tore up existing 
franchise arrangements and issued 
new five-year contracts specifying 
conditions under which GM or the 
dealer could cancel or refuse to 
renew. 

Dealers’ rights on such subjects as 
the return of unwanted spare parts, 
incurred in 
purchase of special 


costs servicing war- 
ranties, and 
tools were all fully spelled out in 
the new contract which was warmly 
approved by investigating senators. 


Defense selling and politics 

# Department of Defense will test 
a new method of selling surplus 
electronic, aeronautical and auto- 
motive parts. Surpluses will be sold 
through qualified dealers, on a com- 
mission basis. Hoover Commision, 
which originated the idea, predicted 
it will net maximum return for the 
government, with least disruption 
of existing price structures. 

As the political season approaches, 
Democrats are arguing that the 
dollar really hasn’t been stabilized, 
as the Republicans say it has. Re- 
publicans point to the fact that the 
cost of living was checked under 
Eisenhower. Democrats snap back 
that prices of steel, aluminum and 
other metals jumped 16%; machin- 
ery and transportation equipment 
9%; and autos 6%. They say the 
cost of living was steady because of 
the 16% drop in farm prices, which 
brought lower food costs. a 


That’s what you 


PRONG BINDERS 

Open flat for complete visibility. 
Easy to use, durably constructed. 
Available in all popular sizes. 


POST BINDERS 

Designed for BIG catalogs. Open 
flat for easy reading. Offered 
with or without carrying handles 


RING BINDERS 

Economical, widely usable. 
Covers stiff or flexible, in any 
material decorated as desired. 


They'll ask for your catalog 
when it's bound by Burkhardt! 


ctwithBURKAHARDT 


SALES BINDERS! 


That’s right! When your catalog is Burkhardt-bound, 
it’s bound to sell! Because custom-designed, quality- 
built Burkhardt binders stand out in any company. 
They’re handsomely styled to individual requirements 
and distinctively decorated to command attention, 
compel customer interest. What’s more, the meticulous 
craftsmanship and select materials . . . hallmarks of a 
Burkhardt binder . . . reflect the prestige of your 
company, build the confidence that’s vital to a sale. 


Yes, you'll get results . . . results that'll pay off in 
orders . . . when you use Burkhardt binders for your 
catalogs. So, next time you’re planning a catalog, call 
Burkhardt in on the job... you'll be glad you did! 


COMPANY 


LARNED AT SECOND e DETROIT 26, MICH. 
‘Binders to American Business Since 1911’ 
REPRESENTATIVES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES COAST-TO-COAST 
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Which man is the “key buyer” 


ELECTRICAL 
in the CONSTRUCTION market? 
AND MAINTENANCE 





Who can answer? All three pack equal buying 
authority. Men who know electrical construction 
and maintenance markets best will confirm it .. . 
you have to reach the whole team before they'll 
buy your equipment and materials. You have to 
sell men like... 

CONSULTING ELECTRICAL ENGINEER 
Norman P. Gordon, who designs electrical sys- 
tems... 

ELECTRICAL CONTRACTOR Ralph E. 
Johnson, who installs electrical systems . . . 
PLANT ELECTRICAL ENGINEER Andrew 
P. Bissinger, who operates and maintains electri- 
cal systems... 


This trio’s a good example .. . they're representa- 
tive of the men who buy your products. Repre- 
sentative, too, of the kind of men you cultivate 
regularly in the advertising pages of Electrical 
Construction & Maintenance . . . over 32,000 pur- 
chasing-powered subscribers who find this maga- 
zine a dynamic influence in their daily work. 


No other business paper makes its mark on this 
$3 billion-a-year market like El. C. & M. None 
integrates so well the overlapping responsibilities 
of consulting electrical engineer, electrical con- 
tractor and plant electrical engineer. No maga- 
zine in the field serves its readers so well, makes it 
easier for you to sell .. . as Electrical Construction 
& Maintenance. 


ELECTRICAL CONTRACTOR: 


President Ralph E. Johnson of Sturgeon 
Electrical Company in Denver has this to 
say about El. C & M... “By indicating 
methods and experience used by others, we 
find this experience can be used by us. 


CONSULTING ELECTRICAL ENGINEER: 


Norman P. Gordon, Electrical Engineer at 
Daniel, Mann and Mendenhall, Los Angeles 
engineering firm, says . . . “My greatest 
source of helpful information is my refer- 
ence file, compiled from articles appearing 
in Electrical Construction & Maintenance.” 


PLANT ELECTRICAL ENGINEER: 


Andrew P. Bissinger of Cochrane Foil Co. 
in Denver comments “In looking 
through this magazine, | find shortcut meth- 
ods, labor and cost saving in applications 
of electrical equipment. | also like new 
equipment and devices . . . you include 


Also trends and new developments are 
helpful.” 





THE ELECTRICAL PRODUCTS GUIDE... published in mid- 
September by ELECTRICAL CONSTRUCTION AND MAINTE- 
NANCE, is the only complete, verified directory of electrical and 
allied products. For a full year the EPG is a busy desk-top product 
reference for 34,000 electrical men - all of whom are in positions to 
buy or specify. Advertising is a hard-working, functional part of the 
Guide. It gives electrical men your product features and advantages 
at the decisive moment when they are selecting the products they will 
buy or specify. Ask our district representative for details on the 
ELECTRICAL PRODUCTS GUIDE. Closing for advertisers: July 16. 











many." 


ELECTRICAL 
CONSTRUCTION 
AND MAINTENANCE 


A McGraw-Hill Publication, 330 West 42nd Street, New York 36, N.Y. 
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DOLLARS say AMERICAN ARTISAN is 
the BEST READ BOOK in... 


Residential Air Conditioning © Warm Air Heating © Sheet Metal Contracting 


~ = 
= 
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RTISAN 


Readers of this field-leading book are the KEY dealer-contractors 
and wholesalers handling 80% of the available business. In no othe 
medium can you reach them “The American Artisan Way.” And what 
is that way? Simply, an outstandingly useful editorial job which attracts 
and holds PAID subscribers. Every copy is paid for because it’s worth 
it! Here’s assurance, backed up by dollars on the line, that American 
Artisan is wanted, respected, and used. Doesn't it follow that American 
Artisan is where your advertising effort should be concentrated? 
Remember, it’s the only book in its field that can provide you with 


a 100% paid circulation. 


i en 


@®@ 
Keeney Publishing Co. 6 N. Michigan, Chicago 


NEW YORK: 1734 Grand Central Terminal 
AIR CONDITIONING HEADQUARTERS CLEVELAND: 737 National City Bank Bldg. 


LOS ANGELES: 672 S. Lafayette Park Place 
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BIG STOPPER 
Industrial mover 
uses silver dollar 
as mailer gimmick 


People have been sticking pen- 
nies on their mail pieces for quite 
a while. And every so often you'll 
see a dime on some _ promotion 
piece. Now one outfit has taken to 
using silver dollars, than which 
coins get no bigger, at least in the 
U.S.A. 

Naturally, this outfit is west of 
the Rockies. It’s Dalzell Rigging 
Co., Emeryville, Cal., whose business 
is performing large-size moving 
jobs for industry. 

The company has brought out a 
booklet with a genuine silver cart- 
wheel attached inside the back 
cover. Preceding pages of the book- 
let are die cut so that the dollar is 
in plain sight all the way through. 

Sample copy in the booklet: “No 
matter what the job, Dalzell Rig- 
ging saves That line leads 
right into the die cut hole that 
nestles the silver dollar. 

The booklet was produced by 


Sells salesmen . . Promotion 
version of film, record to prov 


stting powe}r 


Cappel, Pera & Reid, Orinda, Cal. 
A publicity release from the agency 
said, of the booklet, “Even if the 
sparkling copy and unusual art 
treatment didn’t win 
readership, the silver buck surely 
would win attention.” 

The release said the booklet was 
used as “a quality mailing piece for 
a select list of clients. . . Naturally 
a brochure of this kind could not 
be indiscriminately distributed.” 

Considerate of IM’s editorial in- 
tegrity, the agency sent a copy of the 
booklet without the silver dollar. 


adequate 


Salesmen go to school, learn 
more about what they sell 


Salesmen of the Janitrol Heating 
& Air Conditioning Div. of Surface 
Corp., Columbus, O., 


now can give customers and pros- 


Combustion 


pects a lot more than a sales talk. 

They’ve been to school. 

The division replaced its annual 
sales meeting with a course in which 
salesmen learned about design, ap- 
plication and operation of the com- 
pany’s air conditioning equipment. 

The salesmen’s “school” was 


stretched out over a_ six-week 


period, beginning last Dec. 5, during 
which the entire 100-man sales force 
came in to the company’s head- 
quarters plant. 

The company says it is “keenly 
aware that the finest equipment can 
deliver maximum results only when 
it is properly installed and properly 
adjusted.” It says the course is to 
make sure that customers will “have 
the benefit of highly trained ad- 


visers.”” 


Agency uses eight slide 
projectors in presentation 


Complete coordination of the 
visual with the spoken message was 
achieved when Young & Rubicam, 
agency Silver, 
used eight slide projectors in a pres- 


for International 


tors 1oesnt nav 


entation at the client’s sales meet- 
ing. 

As the talks at the meeting went 
on, various images were flashed on 
a screen automatically by the pro- 
jectors. 

The battery of projectors allowed 
several images to be held on the 


ntir 2? 
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/AUTOMOTIVE [INDUSTRIES 


A Chilton Publication 


FLL AM ALLE 


| GIANT MARKET | 








The $28 billion automotive and aviation manufacturing fields 
represent America's No. 1 industrial market. These industries 
make everything automotive—all equipment that is self- 
propelled——-every type of equipment that is powered by an 
internal combustion engine. AUTOMOTIVE INDUSTRIES is the 
one newsmagazine that serves this vast, growing market. 





BIG SPENDERS 





Automotive and aviation manufacturers spend over $14 billion 
a year on parts, materials and production equipment. They 
spend more annually on new plants and equipment than any 
other durable goods industry. Such leadership in purchasing 
power makes them your most progressive and active industrial 
market. And your one medium for selling this market is 
AUTOMOTIVE INDUSTRIES. 





| 60 YEARS A GROWIN’ 





The initial issue of what is now AUTOMOTIVE INDUSTRIES 
appeared on November 15, 1895, bearing the prophetic title of 
The Horseless Age. It was the first magazine written in the 
English language to be devoted to this field. The circula- 
tion has increased with the growth of the industry. Today 
A.I. has 17,633 net paid subscriptions—-an 82% increase 
since 1946. 








EDITORIAL LEADER 





Fifteen full-time editors accurately and completely report 
the developments in news, production techniques, and designs 
in these fast-moving industries. High editorial quality is 
indicated by the fact that over 87% of the editorial matter 
consists of staff-written or staff-edited features. 





QUALITY READERSHIP | 





To subscribe to A.I., companies and individuals must be 
affiliated with the automotive and aviation industries, and 
individuals must be in categories with buying power influ- 
ence. No high-pressure selling methods are used, and 98% 
of the subscriptions are obtained by direct mail. Each of 
these factors assures A.I. advertisers of top-—echelon cov— 
erage and readership. 





WHY THEY READ | 





Industry specialization gives A.I. readers maximum coverage 
of major new automotive and aviation developments. For ex- 
ample, A.I. and three other leaders had a total of 146 design 
articles in 1955. Of these A.I. carried 115, with 78 exclu- 
sive. The next highest had 23, with 7 exclusive. Also, A.I. 
ran 73 features on production, with 27 exclusive. Nearest 
competitor had 29, with 11 exclusive. Automotive and avia-— 
tion executives must read A.I. for design and production news. 


AUTOMOTIVE INDUSTRIES, Chestnut and SGth Streets, Philadelphia 39, Pa. + Telephone: SHerwood 8-2000 
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screen at the same time. The 
massed projectors even gave an ani- 
mated effect when slides were auto- 
matically changed and_ projected 
rapidly in forward or reverse se- 
quence. 

The maker of the _ projectors, 
Viewlex, Inc., Long Island City, 
N. Y., helped set up the unusual 
visual presentation. 


New device gives sales talk, 
product demonstration unaided 

A new device which can control 
electrical and mechanical operations 
of equipment while delivering a re- 
corded sales or educational talk has 
been developed for use at trade 
shows, sales meetings, in classrooms 
and for similar uses. Called the 
Robotape, the new device is bas- 
ically an “extended” tape recorder. 

The Robotape, whose electronic 
tape signals can be synchronized 
with the recorded voice to do a 
great variety of things ranging from 
lifting a bridge to driving a tack, is 
made and engineered by Oakton 
Engineering Corp., Evanston, II. 

The price of the basic unit is 
about $300 and up, depending upon 
the complexity of the equipment to 
be activated and upon the amount 
of engineering required to set up 
the control. 

One use for the Robotape is de- 
scribed in a special article on page 
58, telling how Pettibone Mulliken 
Corp. used it for an automatic dem- 
onstration of its Speedall tractor. 
Another typical use was developed 
for the display of new cars at auto- 
mobile shows. Here, the Robotape 
opened and shut doors, rolled win- 
dows up and down, etc. 


How to carry easel display 
in your notebook 

Now salesmen can carry an easel 
presentation in what looks like an 
ordinary ring binder. 

The salesman can open his note- 
book on a prospect’s desk, lift up 
one end of the binding, and the in- 
sides of the notebook become an 
easel, which aids his sales talk. 

The unusual notebook-presenta- 
tion is made in various styles and 
sizes by Sales Tools, Inc., Chicago. 





Easy going 
bulletin gives | 


highly technical 


Norton makes motionless alley 
cat a promotional ally 


Sometimes good promotion just 
comes accidentally. But you’ve got 
to be alert to see it. 

Like the time a nameless and ap- 
parently homeless cat wandered 
into the office of Norton Co., 
Worcester, Mass., while the publicity 
department was trying to get out a 
new catalog on boron carbide for 
the outside sales force. 

The cat climbed on top of a table 
piled high with material for the 
catalog and went to sleep. The 
quick-thinking publicity 
snapped a picture of the slumbering 
feline and used it to illustrate the 
bulletin that was sent to salesmen 
with the new catalog. 

Dane Taylor of 
fractories publicity department telis 
in the sales bulletin how he and his 
colleagues would have liked to have 
gone to sleep with the cat but duty 
won out and they got out the boron 
catalog. 

The bulletin should put the sales- 
men in a good mood for reading the 
catalog—and using it. 


men 


Norton’s_ re- 


Koppers’ customers get boost 
in plastic packaging book 


Around 300 customers are listed 
in a_ pocket-size booklet which 
Koppers Co., Pittsburgh, distributes 
to the customers’ customers. 

The booklet is called “Directory 


of Plastic Packaging Suppliers.” The 
companies listed are those that buy 
polystyrene and polyethylene plas- 
tics from Koppers and form them 
into packages. 

The booklet lists the companies 
alphabetically by state, and tells 
what kind of packaging each makes. 

A short section in the front of the 
90-page booklet lists the kinds of 
packaging plastics Koppers makes. 


Flowers via long distance 
make phone companies happy 


More flowers, sold to more out- 
of-town customers, through orders 
placed by long distance telephone, 
is the current aim of three of the 
nation’s largest telephone organiza- 
tions. 

The “Flowers by 
campaign to promote use of the 
telephone by 18,000 retail florists is 
being jointly sponsored by the Long 
Lines Dept. of American Telephone 
& Telegraph Co., local Bell Tele- 
phone Companies and the United 
States Independent Telephone As- 


Telephone” 


sociation. 

Almost florists—90% of 
those to date—have 
agreed to use long distance service 
in placing out-of-town orders, an 
AT&T spokesman reports. 


11,000 
interviewed 


Each florist contacted is given 
a sales kit containing a long dis- 
tance rate directory, a window em- 
blem, colorful display cards and a 
pamphlet suggesting how to use 
long distance to advantage. In a 
special survey of 500 florists who 


Pencil pops . . New 
mick is pencil with 


have received the sales kit, nearly 
all reported that they were making 
use of it, according to W. A. Gar- 
rett, Long Lines’ sales engineer. 
The telephone companies are also 
sending out streamers to stimulate 
impulse buying for traditional gift 
occasions, such as Easter, Mother's 
Day and birthdays, he said s 


Promotional bouquet .. Window 


lisplays material distribute 





PRODUCT-DESIGN ENGINEERS 


make markets grow 


Even though the whole world thrilled 
to the story of “Lindy” and his epoch- 
making flight — back in 1927, the avia- 
tion industry consisted of just a few bold 
men and a few small factories. What a 
difference today! With design engineers 
setting the pace — constantly improving 
aeronautical efficiency — the industry 
now employs more than 750 thousand 
people .. . accounts for more than $8 
billion of business each year. 


Today, more than ever, product-design engineers 
are doing big things for products and people. 
They're creating NEW MARKETS and MAK- 
ING THEM GROW. 

In aviation’s phase of the Original Equipment 
Market, an order is under way when product- 
design engineers specify your materials, parts, 
components or finishes on a bill of materials. 
The men who make design decisions work on 
project teams. To sell your product successfully 
you must reach, and INFLUENCE, as many 
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members as possible of all those project teams. 

Because PropucT ENGINEERING Offers project 
team members significant news from every en- 
gineering front, it’s an effective vehicle for your 
advertising. With more than 32,500* market- 
making, paying subscribers, PRopuCcT ENGINEER- 
ING reaches and INFLUENCES all divisions of 
the Original Equipment Market. 

Advertisers put more pages, and invest more 
dollars, in Propuct ENGINEERING than they do 
in any other design magazine. 











December 1955 issue was 32,588 
(subject to ABC audit) 


THE Mc GRAW-HILL MAGAZINE of design engineering 
McGRAW-HILL BUILDING, NEW YORK 36 
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ARE YOU TRYING TO DO A 


52 Week 


SELLING JOB IN ONLY 


| 12 Weeks? 


®@ Don’t let anybody kid you—only the publisher reads a 
magazine four times. 


@ With a monthly, your ads can make 12 impressions on 
the reader per year. With a weekly, your ads can make 
$2 impressions per year. 


® This is the year of years to do a full-time, every-week 
selling job with the railroads. 


® This full-time selling opportunity is yours — because the 
railroads need and have a WEEKLY technical-news paper. 


Do your customers and prospects 
want to keep up-to-date with new 
developments and opportunities in 
the railway field on a weekly basis? 


They do! People don’t buy some- 
thing if they get the same thing for 
nothing. But Railway Age’s com- 
petition — a monthly and a give- 
away — is not the same thing. 
Railway people pay good money so 


they can spend good time reading 
Railway Age every week. 

It’s almost hard to believe that 
Railway Age should offer its readers 
{your prospects and customers) so 
much more than the No. 2 giveaway 
magazine. But it’s true! 

Railway Age consistently is first 
with vital industry news—in the last 
half of 1955 more than 90% of all 


major articles were either “firsts” or 
“exclusives”. And as the Workbook 
of the Railways. Railway Age car- 
ries more than twice as many edito- 
rial and nearly one quarter more 
advertising pages than magazine 
No. 2. 

SIMMONS-BOARDMAN PUBLISHING 
Corp., 30 Church St., New York 7, 


New York. ; 
‘uty 


RAILWAY AGE|Workbook of the Railways 
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by Robert Newcomb & Marg Sammons 
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SALES CONTESTS 





New faces give old 
promotion device 
new life and value 


# The man who makes the product 
and the man who sells it appear to 
be getting together. 

For years the shop man_ has 
looked dubiously upon the salesman 
as an individual who keeps com- 
fortable hours, lives it up on a 
generous expense account, and 
gathers orders with a minimum ex- 
penditure of physical or mental 
effort. The salesman, on the other 
hand, has long considered the shop 
employe a pampered character un- 
concerned with production or qual- 
ity, and with a built-in determina- 
tion to foul up every order that 
goes out of the place. 

What seems slowly but surely to 
be knitting the shop and sales per- 
sonnel into a reasonably united 
group is an ageless device and that 
device is contests. 

Sales contests are old stuff to 
salesmen, Plant people, in their em- 
ploye papers, have become accus- 
tomed to—and frequently bored 
with—safety contests, fish contests, 
pretty baby contests, photo contests 
and dozens of other types of pre- 
sumably interest-building competi- 
tions. 


Sales Contests for all . . The new 
type of contest is the one which 
puts the importance of sales on 
everyone’s mind—not just the sales- 
man’s. The new type brings the 
machinist into the picture, the 
maintenance man, the plant engi- 
neer, the typist. 

“You can talk your 
about sales to shop people,” 


head off 


a man- 


ufacturing executive recently re- 
marked, “but they still feel removed 
from it. The best method appears 
to be to get a contest rolling where 
everyone takes part in a joint ef- 
fort to improve the sales picture, 
and where the employes from all 
departments have a chance at re- 
wards for their ideas.” 

The employes of Jos. Schlitz 
Brewing Co. are currently tapping 
the reservoirs of employe thinking 
with a tournament called the “Sales 
Improvement Contest.” A full-page 
announcement in the current issue 
of “Schlitz Family News” invites 
all employes to suggest ways to im- 
prove Schlitz sales in their own 
communities. 

“Do you think you know how to 
sell Schlitz in your home commu- 
nity better than the experts?” the 
announcement asks. Rules are sim- 
ple—all the employe needs to do is 
to jot down his ideas in 100 words 





SALES 
IMPROVEMENT 
CONTEST. 


HERE ARE THE RULES 


cownmuse j 








Announcing . . Schlitz « 


lication announces sales contest, Jives 


mpany pul 


or less on the blank provided. 
Prizes are awarded in merchandise 
points and are fairly substantial. 
First prize is equivalent to roughly 
$500 in merchandise, and twenty- 
five honorable mention winners will 
receive roughly $50 each in mer- 
chandise. 

The Schlitz contest program, by 
the way, is continuous—the em- 
ployes are invited at regular but 
well-spaced intervals to participate 
in a contest which is nearly always 
identified with a merchandising ef- 
fort. Schlitz’ employe magazine, in- 
cidentally, was born of a contest. 
The publication name was chosen 
by contest, and the contents of the 
magazine were determined by em- 
ployes who got prize points for their 
article ideas. 


Four-way split . . a recent strong 
entrant in the contest field is Crane 
Co., with a unique participation 
affair called “The President’s Con- 
test.” All Crane employes are el- 
igible, as well as their families, and 
in 100 words or less they are asked 
to write a statement on the subject 
“How my work helps in selling 
Crane products.” 

broken 
four divisions—sales people, service 
or administrative 


Crane has entries into 
personnel, shop 
and maintenance workers and mis- 
cellaneous groups not covered by 
the other three. The idea, according 
to Crane president Frank F. Elliott, 
is to allow everybody to get in the 
act. 

The Crane contest is off to a roar- 
ing start, with Crane people in all 
classifications scrambling 
for the substantial prizes. It is be- 
ing promoted at the plant and office 


already 


levels, and receives an impressive 
monthly shove from the employe 
magazine, “Crane World,” edited by 
Fred R. Bellmar, where the contest 
was kicked off. 

The idea for “The 
Contest” at Crane came through an 


President’s 


employe suggestion. The suggestor’s 
name is being kept under wraps, 
and his reward will be based on the 
extent of employe participation in 
the contest. The suggestor has a 
chance to walk away with the max- 
imum award of $1,000. Meanwhile, 
the cloaked identity of the suggestor 
adds even more excitement to the 
contest itself. 
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A few of the 
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On 


clusively 


If you sell to us Purchasing Agents 
in the Rich Industrial Midwest, 


You're IN with M. P. A.! 


I'ma PA 
sell to industry, our 90-billion-dollar 
your prime market. It's 


and I know what happens. If you 
Heart of 
industrial America 
the world’s richest concentration of 
purchasing power. We are the fellows who do 
the buying! 


industrial 


M. P. A. is our official organ, and our #1 choice 
among trade journals. It's reading for 
all members of our Midwest P.A. Associations 
It's editorially directed to us at our local level 
calendars of our Asso 
s PA 


successful advertisers 


must 


reports news and event 
ciations, carries helpful features for 1 
exclusively. Hundreds of : 
have proven the value of the one 

that gets closer to the buyer. Get into 


issue! 


“national” advertisers who use over 50°, of the space. 


Nat’! Screw 
Torrington Prins 
Standard Oil 


A Write for 
Cities Service Mone sy MOIS, ig 
h i? 


Roster Issue 
(Containing 
P.A. list) 
on your 
letterhead 


American Box 
Robt. Gair 
Ohio Injector 
Oakite 


639 Penton Bldg. 
Cleveland 13, Ohio 
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Management contests, too . . Not 
every company naturally, 
is tied to sales, but more and more 
contests are being tied to the prob- 


contest, 


lems of management. Thus a tool 
once used largely for the entertain- 
ment of the readership is being re- 
fitted to do a job for the company, 
to heighten employe interest in the 
broader company problems, and to 
help build a little of that elusive 
quality called teamwork. If it re- 
sults in closer comradeship between 
the shop personnel and those on the 
selling end of the business, so much 
the better. 

Another 
cago Transit Authority 
in improvement and modernization 


Chi- 


is interested 


Chicago concern 


of equipment. To get the theme on 
employes’ minds, a contest was ar- 
ranged to invite suggestions for the 
“Bus The 
drew ideas from 183 employes, who 
won $2,375. Entrants included ste- 
nographers, clerks, bus and street- 


of Tomorrow.” contest 


car operators, rapid transit train- 
men, mechanics and engineers. 
The 
were turned over to a committee of 
the Transit 
which is charged with the responsi- 
bility of designing the “Bus of To- 


prize-winning suggestions 


American Association, 


morrow’ to help regain patrons lost 
the automobile. Thus, 
through a problem of 
management was put squarely on 


to private 


contest, a 


employes’ minds. 


What kind of prizes? . . The sub- 
ject of awards has created a sharp 
difference of opinion the 
contest sponsors. One group prefers 


among 


the merchandise-exchange method, 
whereby employes win points and 
make their selections from premium 
catalogs. The method is in wide use 
and those who have had experience 
with it feel that contests tied in with 
merchandise awards lend themselves 
well to promotion. 

The other group, however, favors 
the method. 
This segment contends that there is 


straight cash award 
nothing so appealing to employes 
as the velvet of a check or the feel 
stuff. this 
way, this group maintains, the em- 


of the actual green In 


ploye can buy whatever he chooses. 





It is a fact that one award winner, 
in a contest where the prizes were 
pre-selected, won himself a new 
television set two days after he had 
purchased one. Another employe, 
who won an air trip for two to Cali- 
fornia, was depressed by his tri- 
umph because he was building a 
new home, needed money to furnish 
it, and needed the time he would 
spend in California to work on it. 
The company was sympathetic to 
his situation and gave him the cash 
instead of the trip. 


Watch these pitfalls . . Contest 
sponsors point out that there are 
many pitfalls in holding employe 
participation tournaments, and they 
summarize them as follows: 


1. Don’t hold contests too often. The 
employe’s sense of excitement be- 
comes dulled. If he is invited to 
participate in one contest after an- 
other, he begins to lose interest. 
Space them several months apart. 


2. Be certain the rules are under- 
stood. Many a contest has foundered 
because, while the rules were clear 
to the sponsors, they caused only 
confusion in the shop. 


3. Be cautious about eligibility. 
Some employe contests bar super- 
visors from participation because 
they are considered members of 
management, yet they make no pro- 
vision for inviting good ideas from 
supervision. (Best solution: Don’t 
make regular awards to supervisors 
if the suggestions they make fall 
within their own jurisdiction, but 
provide for some form of bonus 
payment for accepted ideas outside 
their jurisdiction. Thus the super- 
visor isn’t rewarded for suggesting 
something related to his own work, 
which he should do as part of his 
job, but he is rewarded for a sug- 
gestion affecting an unrelated oper- 


ation. ) 


4. Announce winners promptly. The 
delays incident to counting ballots 
are always foreseeable. When the 
contestants are obliged to wait days 
(and sometimes weeks) _ before 
ideas are processed, they begin to 
think the whole contest program is 
a farce. Instead of building good 
will for the company, the contest 
tears it down. 5 








IN THE ELECTRICAL WEST... 


THE NEXT 5 YEARS GROWTH 
WILL EQUAL LAST 10! 


Power system budgets in the 11 Western States for 1956 
total a record-breaking $831,218,000. 


Power generating plants and dams authorized, started and 
awaiting FPC license will increase the West’s power produc- 
tion facilities 56% by 1960. This represents 11,500,000 kw 
of capacity—as much a gain as was added in the last 10 


years when Western growth paced the industry 


Look at this breakdown of 

new Western electrical construction: 
1956 1.535.450 kw 
1957 1,661,500 kw 
1958 3.073,150 kw 
1959 9.961.050 kw 
1960 9.361,100 kw 


During 1956, Western power 
systems are building: 


2,866 miles of transmission lines up 27%* 
6,990 miles of distribution lines up 4%* 
6,231,502 kva of transmission substation capacity..up 80%* 
2,312,173 kva of distribution substation capacity..up 30°* 


*over 1955 


This means BIG SALES for Electrical Power Equipment 
manufacturers no matter what their product. All of the 
products that are used in power systems and in power 
utilization will be needed in increasing quantities 

ELECTRICAL West has more electrical industry subscribers 
in the 11 Western States—by far—than any other publica- 
tion. This magazine gives electrical advertisers extra cover- 
age and penetration of the fastest growing portion of the 
electrical market. It belongs on every electrical advertising 


schedule. 


Your sales will expand in the growing West if you advertise in 


FLECTRICAL WEST 


‘(]): 68 POST STREET SAN FRANCISCO 4, CALIFORNIA @ 


A McGRAW-HILL PUBLICATION 
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The lowdown 


the case of 


the overhead conveyor 


This is an actual ‘purchase experience” at 


the Century Electric Company in St. Louis. 


It was recognized by the General Foreman 
(1) that because of limited space in the Wind- 
ing Department, handling was complicated 
and inefficient. This led to assignment of a 
Project Engineer (2) to the job of improving 
methods. The proposal developed was sub- 
mitted to the Manager, Standards Department 
(3) and to other members of the Plant Layout 
Committee (4,5,6,7,8). It was decided that an 
overhead conveyor would not only solve the 
handling problem but would function as a 


“travelling stock room.’ 


Thus eight plant men participated in the pur- 


chase of this conveyor. 
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on how a plant buys 
IT’S NO ONE-MAN OPERATION! 


Equipment for a plant is bought to meet a need .. . not because 

“it’s somebody’s job.” 

Nobody can predict who will be involved in the purchase of equipment because 
you can’t predict where the need will arise. 


If equipment is bought to solve a plant problem, it’s certain that it will 
be bought by plant men. 


And, because plant operating functions are highly interlocked, 
MANY important plant operating influences must be contacted in some way 


before a sale is made. 


FACTORY can help you contact this important Plant Operating Group — 
including the men your salesmen don’t call on, or don’t even know — 

better than any other businesspaper. Because more of these plant management 
executives pay to read FACTORY — over 63,000 — 

than any other monthly businesspaper. 





® FACTO RY A McGraw-Hill Publication » 330 West 42nd Street, New York 36, N.Y. 
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pee 


helps cure 
sales 

slumps 

in 444 
pharmaceutical 
plants 


Chart a healthy curve for your process 
equipment sales in this fast-growing market. 


Here’s a field full of sales potentials for 
pulverizers, mixers, conveyors, heat exchang- 
ers, motors, dust collectors, pumps, filling 
machines, valves, control instruments, scales, 
screens... to mention some of the more 
obvious equipment needs in this big market 
Chemical Engineering Catalog makes it pos 
sible for many of America’s leading manu 
facturers to get inside pharmaceutical plants 
and pave the way toward low-cost sales calls 





For example, 910 copies of CEC are placed 
in the hands of identified buying influences 
inside 444 pharmaceutical plants: 


25 plants in Pennsylvania 
98 plants in New York 
62 plants in New Jersey 


49 plants in Illinois 
and so on right across the country. 





CEC calls everywhere 


Whatever you sell — equipment, materials of 
construction, engineering services... wher- 
ever you sell and no matter what kinds of 
industries you want to sell, 22,000 copies of 
CEC are strategically placed inside 15,000 
top-rated process plants throughout the 


country to help bring business your way. 


Complete facts available 


Ask our District Manager to tell you how 
CEC serves as an effective marketing tool to 
backstop your advertising-selling program. 


CHEMICAL ENGINEERING CATALOG 


Si 


Publishing Corp. 
430 Park Avenue 
New York 22, N. Y. 
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INDUSTRIAL 
MARKETING 


by BOB AITCHISON 


IN 





a I’m a commuter. Every weekday 
morning, I play cards and argue 


with three other industrial adver- 


tising men . . an agency man, an 
artist and an advertising manager. 

Recently, we’ve had some inter- 
esting discussions as to what should 
come first . . the copy or the layout. 
As you might guess, the artist be- 
lieves that the layout should come 
first. And the advertising manager, 
being a copywriter at heart, thinks 
the copy should be developed first. 
What do you think? 


Manager. 


. Advertising 


Ad copy and layout should 
be developed together 


® Ideally, I don’t think either one 
of the 
industrial 


should come first. In 
fact that the quality of 


advertising has improved by leaps 


spite 


and bounds in recent 


business papers carry more, much 


years, our 


more, second rate advertising than 
most of us like to admit. 

And quite a few of these second 
rate ads are the result of either the 
copy coming first . . or the layout 
coming first. 

How often we see ads where art 
dominates to the point that it gets 
in the way of good copy and makes 
it ineffective. 

And how often we see the reverse 

. Where copy dominates and there 
is little, if any, visual handling. The 
result, of course, is an ad that is 
visually confusing and hard to read. 

The day has long since passed 
when having a good sales idea, and 
writing it in good understandable 
sales copy, was enough, Today your 
advertising has to leok as good as it 
actually is. It must have an inviting 
appearance, and look easy to read. 
Whether you admit it or not, indus- 
trial advertising must compete with 
a host of other media for the time of 
the reader. TV, consumer 


magazines, newspapers, not to men- 


radio, 


tion movies and sporting events, are 
all vying for the time of your po- 
tential reader. 

So, when you do get his attention 
(and you will, reading 
business publications advertising is 
part of his job), you want to hold 
it as long as you can. To do so you 
rate sales idea, 


because 


must have a first 
good selling copy, and top flight 
visual handling. Without any one 
of these three, you are wasting your 
time. 

So to accomplish their objective, 
the copywriter and the artist must 
operate as a team . . and they must 
get together before a word of the 
copy is written, and before the art- 
ist’s pencil hits his layout pad. 

The writer-artist team must dis- 
cuss the objective of the advertising, 
the facts available, the photos, illus- 
trations, and other visual elements 
which may become a part of the 
finished advertising. 

The 
possible copy 
in mind. The 
“rough” 


explain the 
he has 
then should 

thumbnail 
writer some 


writer should 
approaches 
artist 
some quick 
sketches to show the 
of the possible visual approaches. 

At this point, the artist will often 
come up with some good sugges- 
tions as to how the copy might be 
slightly modified, or re-slanted so 
that it would better lend itself to a 
certain visual approach. 

And the copywriter, just as often, 
will present ideas which suggest 
different visual approaches. 

With a preliminary meeting of the 
minds, the writer and artist now go 
their The 
prepares his refines it. 
The thumbnail 


sketches (he may have made seven 


separate ways. writer 


copy and 
artist reviews his 
or eight, or more, during his dis- 
cussion with the writer). He may 
prepare additional sketches. Then, 
two he be- 
lieves to be the best of the group, 


he selects the one or 


1 page 
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direct-selling exhibits 
—a Gardner specialty! 


Ever question the sales value of exhibit- 
ing? We have plenty of evidence that 
exhibits built the Gardner way are 
sparking the interest that makes sales 
rise. The above clipping regarding the 
Machine Tool Show is true, although 
paraphrased for brevity. 





That's reason enough to plan to ex- 
hibit. More reason to rely on Gardner 
to make sure your exhibit pays. Let 
Gardner—world’s largest designers and 
builders—transform your product or 
service story into a self-selling key to 


the buyers’ needs. 








xhibit at Machine Tool Show for Consolidated Machine Tool Company, Rochester, N. Y., a division of Farrel-Birmingham Co., Inc. 


GARDNER 
DISPLAYS 


PITTSBURGH 13, PA., 477 Melwood St., MAyflower 1-9443 
DETROIT 26, MICH , 810 Book Tower Bidg., WOodward 2-3557 
CHICAGO 8, ILL., 1937 W. Hastings St., TAylor 9-6600 

NEW YORK 17,N. Y., 41 East 42nd St., VAnderbilt 6-2621 


World's Largest Designers and Builders of 

Convention and Trade Show Exhibits * Traveling Shows 
Training Aids * Models ¢ Dioramas ° Point-of- 
Purchase Displays * Expandable Display Vans « Sales 
Meetings Properties * Special Presentations 


VISIT OUR NATIONAL SHOWROOM, PENTHOUSE, 
41 EAST 42nd STREET, NEW YORK CITY 





The national association of publishers of 173 technical, 


“Business Publications keep us 
on top of latest developments’ 


says FRANK F. ELLIOTT President, Crane Co. 


“We sell more than 40,000 products in dozens of 
markets,” continues Mr. Elliott, “and to keep our 
sales curve healthy we need up-to-date facts 
upon which to base decisions. That’s the reason 
we read business publications regularly — adver- 
tisements as well as news.” 


NBP 


Management men in all industries regard busi- 
ness publications as their best source of reliable, 
timely news about every phase of business, 


It’s no wonder advertisers find business pub- 
lications provide a direct sales ronte for any 
product or service of benefit to business or pro- 
fessional men. 


NATIONAL BUSINESS PUBLICATIONS, INC. 1413 K Street, N. W., Washington 5, D.C. © STerling 3-7535 


decisions in the businesses, 


industries, sciences and 





professional, scientific, industrial, merchandising and 
marketing magazines, having a combined circulation 
of 4,098,937 ... audited by either the Audit Bureau of 
Circulations or Business Publications Audit of Circula- 
tion, Inc. . . . serving and promoting the Business Press 
of America . . . bringing thousands of pages of special- 
ized know-how and advertising to the men who make 


professions...pin-pointing the market of your choice. 


Write for a list of the NPB publications and the 
“Here’s How” booklet, “How Well Will We Have to 
Sell Tomorrow?”, written by Ralston B. Reid, Advertis- 
ing & Sales Promotion Manager of the Apparatus Sales 
Division, General Electric Company. 











PROBLEMS. . 
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and develops them into full size 
tissue roughs. 

Then the writer-artist team meets 
for the second time. Usually, be- 
cause of the previous discussion, 
both the copy and the rough tissue 
layouts will be reasonably close to 
what will eventually be presented 
for approval. Minor changes are 
agreed upon, and final copy and 
layout prepared. 

The “writer-artist team” tech- 
nique will, in most cases, produce 
much better advertising than will 
the “copy first” or “layout first” 
technique. The advertising will be 
better because planning will be bet- 
ter, writing will be better, and visu- 
al presentation will be better. 
Note: For the purposes of this dis- 
cussion, we have ignored the ad- 
vertising manager, and the adver- 
tising agency account executive, 
account supervisors, etc. . . which 
we realize you can’t get away with 
in real life. Obviously, all will get 
into the act somewhere along the 
line, and rightly so. But the basic 
principles of the technique outlined 
above are sound. The people re- 
sponsible for copy development 
must meet with the people respon- 
sible for the visual development 
before any actual work is started. 
The technique works. € 
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Step-by-step . . Diagrams in Owens 
Illinois catalog promote glass blocks by 
showing how they can be used to get 


effective natural ventilation. 











‘Hot Water Heating 


Time. end labor serving devices and methods help 











MAGAZINE AT WORK 


JOB: Hot Water Heat Sales 
SITE: Page 102, March, PHB 


PHB is the big magazine of aggressive contractor- 
businessmen. Here, bidding for wet heat business is the 
job assignment — PHB’s solution, a factual, practical 
report on one contractor’s approach. 


In March, too, a special editorial section on business man- 
agement guides your contractor readers toward successful 
operation. And through the year PHB keeps the editorial 
spotlight on readers’ management responsibilities. 

The continuing combination of practical job information 
and timely business guidance makes a magazine that 
stands alone in reader interest. Small wonder more p-h-ac 
contractors and the wholesalers who supply them read 
PHB than any other full-service magazine and like it best. 


PLUMBING & HEATING BUSINESS 


130 EAST 59th STREET + PLAZA 3-9177 + NEW YORK 22, N.Y. 
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We're telling most of your 
market story 


In the forthcoming Market Data & Directory 
Number—timed to influence advertising and 
marketing plans as they're formed for the Fall 
and 1957 programs—we're telling the story of 
your market in our coverage of 69 major 
markets and 87 sub market classifications. 
MD&DN is The One and Only Place— 


—where advertisers and agencies get in- 
formation on both market characteristics 
and the media serving them 


—where you can tell your medium’s story 
at the time and place market planners are 
considering both prime factors 


—where your sales message reaches and in- 
fluences decisions of those looking for 
information on these 69 major markets 
and 87 sub-markets. 


Industrial Marketing’s MD&DN provides 
seven types of vital information** required 
by every market-and-media planner in agen- 


cies and advertising firms alike. 


Ad copy deadline: MAY 10, 1956 
Date of issuance: JUNE 25, 1956 


1957 Market Data & Directory Number 


200 E. ILLINOIS ST., CHICAGO 11, ILL. 





INDUSTRIAL MARKETING’S 





We're telling it 52 weeks a year to 
your best new-business prospects 


More and more each year, market-and-media 
buying teams looking for new sales opportuni- 
ties turn to MD&DN for information that will 
help them evaluate new markets, re-check mar- 
ket potentials, and line up media to carry the 
sales ball. Here in the charts, detailed figures 
and market summaries of this 560-page vol- 
ume, they find the basic and specific informa- 
tion that is vitally important in expanding 
their sales programs. And because this market 
and media information is needed constantly, 
you'll find the contents of MD&DN serving 
and selling these king-size firms with king- 
size budgets almost daily. With over 12,000 
copies at work with major industrial adver- 
tisers and agencies, with each copy getting a 
“going-over” by anywhere from two to 12 in- 
dividuals working on new marketing plans, 
MD&DN is a potent selling tool for swinging 
industrial advertising your way. 






JUNE 25 1956 
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But the punch line to this 
marketing story is yours 


While the media serving each market are listed 
in MD&DN, advertisers rely to a great extent 
on the wealth of media ‘‘Tell-All” ads to point 
out the advantages of using certain media in 
individual markets. They'll be counting on 
you for the punch line to this market story— 
the sales message describing and dramatizing 
how your medium can serve them. Obviously, 
media-to-serve-the-market rates high in any 
decision on whether to start, extend or cut 
back marketing operations. In last year’s issue, 
the sales stories of over 200 business paper 
publishers in MD&DN not only sold markets 
and media individually, but together formed 
a powerful stimulation for business paper 


advertising as a whole. 


1, What current trends and developments in the in- 
dustry are noteworthy? 

2, What are the basic statistics—plants, location, sales, 
employment, etc.? 

3. What does the industry buy—what products and 
services, and how much? 

4, How does the industry buy—buying standards, and 
factors who specify? 


Let’s tell the whole story... 
when it counts! 


Over 560 pages of current market and media 
data—all the vital working information it 
takes to attract, interest and stimulate market 
advertisers—is already scheduled for the new 
MD&DN. Thousands of interested prospects 
with buying power will be looking to it for 
the story of sales opportunities in your and 
other markets during the next 12 months. Be 
sure they get the full story—not only of your 
market's power, but the marketing power of 
your medium as well, By dramatizing their 
values in a sales message adjacent to your 
market classification in MD&DN—by being 
on hand where market plans begin and when 
market plans begin—you will help insure your 
fullest share of advertising and promotion 


budgets in your market. 


“Schedule planners turn to MD&DN for answers to 7 basic questions 


5. What sources are available for further detailed 
market information on specific products? 


6, What publications serve the market—basic facts 
about them? 


7. Which publications are best qualified for schedule 
consideration? (These answers are supplied in the 
form of “tell-all” advertisements of publications.) 





How much should you spend 
on publiertu ? 


Most management men do not need to be sold on the 
value of publicity as a tool of marketing. Many of them 
appreciate that editorial treatment in reputable publi- 
cations builds company and product recognition and 


adds believability to advertising. 


But then —inevitably and quite logically — they ask: 


“How much does it cost? How much should we spend?” 


That is where the difficulty and confusion usually 


begin — because there are no quick, reliable answers. 


But often there are unrealistic answers. As a result 
many publicity budgets are too small, in the belief that 
publicity is ‘‘free.’’ And many are too large, larger than 


they should be in terms of achievable results. 


We know of only one way to arrive at a realistic 
publicity budget, and it is neither quick nor easy. It 
consists of working out very carefully, with the client, 


answers to these basic questions: 

One: In what ways, and to what degree, can publicity, 
help you reach your marketing objectives? (The answer 
to this question becomes a set of definite, specific — and 
achievable publicity objectives.) 


Two: What is the cost of the service needed to reach 


these publicity objectives? 


Three: 1s this cost compatible with the benefits de- 


rived from reaching the objectives? 


Those questions cannot be answered overnight, or 
from an ivory tower. It takes living with a company, 
its products, and its markets. Only then can anyone 
say with authority how much ought to be budgeted for 


publicity services. 


That’s why our publicity and public relations affil- 
iate, Burson-Marsteller Associates, Inc., works the way 
it does. In going to work for a new client they, and we, 
recommend setting up a very modest starting budget 
to cover minimum operations for the first six months, 


or perhaps a year. As soon as possible in the program, 
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attainable publicity objectives are defined, reviewed 


with the client, and evaluated in terms of cost. 


The result is a realistic publicity budget, in tune with 
the company, its aims, and with fiscal common sense. 
The result also is an effective publicity program, efhi- 
ciently integrated with all other elements in the overall 


marketing program. 


The full story of how Burson-Marsteller Associates 
approaches publicity and public relations problems is 


told in a new booklet. We'll be glad to send you a copy. 


areleller. Lickard, 
(Gebhardt and Reed, Inc: 
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Executives differ on uses and value 
of advertising readership studies 


Have advertising readership studies made much impression on management? Have such 
studies (Starch, Readex, Shepard, Fosdick) influenced management's thinking or attitude 
toward industrial advertising? To help find out, IM asked a cross-section of company 


presidents and other officers: Have you looked over any of the readership scores on your 
company’s advertising? What do you think of these findings? Have they been helpful to 
you in evaluating the effectiveness of your company’s advertising? Have they influenced 


the direction of any campaign or the amount of funds appropriated for advertising? 


The answers appear below: 


Says Starch, Readex help, but 
sales, market factors more vital 
in gaging ad results 


By S. 


er 


S. Kahn 


z 


s We have never had Starch or 
Readex make a specific or exclusive 
study of our trade paper advertising 
for several reasons. However, many 
of our advertisements have been 
rated by both of these organizations 
as a result of studies that they have 
made of certain publications in 
which our ads have appeared. The 
results of these studies, as well as 
readership scores of our advertise- 
ments, have been helpful to me and 
our marketing department in eval- 
uating the effectiveness of our pub- 
licity. 

The effectiveness of advertising, 
in our opinion, is best evaluated by 
sales record. Since we do not sell 
direct to the ultimate consumer and 
because we produce a broad line 
of standard items, our sales are 


often governed by a number of ex- 
tenuating market conditions 

For example, if the market for 
television sets falls off, our sales to 
this industry will drop accordingly, 
regardless of the effectiveness of our 
ads. Manufacturers of television sets 
will cut back their production un- 
til their own sales efforts are re- 
aligned to meet and offset market- 
ing conditions. Nevertheless, by the 
continuation of our advertisements 
when we are confronted with these 
conditions, we hope to capture a 
greater share of the manufacturer’s 
dollar. Thus, it is extremely doubt- 
ful what a manufacturer, like our- 
selves, might do through advertis- 
ing other than “hold the line” by 
continuing its efforts through nor- 
mal channels. 

As far as our sales department’s 
thinking is concerned, all advertis- 
ing is relative. I do not mean to 
imply that we do not look upon 
advertising as an effective sales tool 
— quite the contrary. Advertising 
is definitely important to us and its 
main objective is to “sell” the com- 
pany, 
not a specific screw to a_ special 
market. 

As a consequence of this broad 
approach, I consider it important 
that I know reactions of the audi- 


its product and service 


ence we are attempting to reach 
and “sell” through the pages of the 
press. Both Starch and 
Readex are helpful in this direction, 
yet I cannot say that such studies 
have reached a position where the 
ratings have had any direct influ- 
ence on any campaign or advertis- 


business 


ing appropriations that we are pres- 
ently considering. 

We depend on our own research 
efforts for market changes in this 
direction. At present, our advertis- 
ing agency and advertising depart- 
ment are undertaking a rather ex- 
tensive attitude and media research 
study. This project is designed to 
elicit the maximum amount of in- 
formation that can be used in guid- 
ing the selection of media, adver- 
tising content and formulation of 
sales policies. Such data as this 
study may produce will carry, we 
feel, considerably more weight with 
us because it will be predicated up- 
on a more extensive and select sam- 
ple than those afforded by Starch or 


Readex. 


Field men do readership 
research for this company 


AS 


e It has been several years since 


By Lewis Shere 


our company used the services of an 


advertising research organization 
Our marketing team felt then and 
continues to feel that readership 
studies have many inherent weak- 
make their use, at 


nesses which 


least in our business (specialized 
chemicals), impractical. 

We are perhaps unique in that 
most of our major markets are clear- 
tabulated. Nearly 
Diversey men 


ly defined and 
250 highly 
are constantly calling on plants in 


trained 


these industries. We maintain siz- 
able advertising schedules in a great 
many business magazines in each 
industry to support these men, and 
we feel that to judge individual ads 
tightly market 
would not tell us a great deal. 


to a concentrated 
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To impress on retailers the quality standard 


of the product; to entrench company’s leadership position 


by developing brand name recognition. 


SCHEDULE 


T'wo-color spreads and pages in merchandising 


“Brand name promotion on Donmoor knitwear 


increased to the highest point in the firm’s 
According to newspaper linage records, more retail store 
ads featured Donmoor by n 
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In a situation such as this, we feel 
that our own men can tell us a 
great deal more about the effective- 
ness of our advertising. These men 
are talking to the very men we 
attempt to reach through business 
paper advertising and are quick to 
detect whether or not advertising is 
helping and very quick in telling us 
if we fail them. A readership study 
could only tell us that an ad has 
been read but could never tell us 
if it was read by the men we must 


reach. 


Finds readership scores useful 
in comparing with competition 


# Our advertising appears in many 
publications that are measured by 
Starch, Readex and Mills Shepard. 

It would be an overstatement to 
say that their advertising reader- 
ship ratings influenced the 
basic direction of our advertising or 


have 


the amount of appropriation. How- 
ever, we believe they do provide a 
useful yardstick in the hands of ad- 
vertising technicians who know the 
strength and the shortcomings of 
such research, and who are, there- 
fore, in a position to evaluate and 
use the information they provide. 

We know that the rating scored 
by a 
subject to a number of factors aside 
from the merit of the advertisement 
itself. Therefore, we would hesitate 


particular advertisement is 


to draw conclusions from the rating 
it received unless it were spectac- 
ularly at variance with competitors’ 
advertising or the average ratings 
for all the advertisements in the 
issue. 

We were told that one of our ad- 
vertisements last year scored the 
highest Starch ratings ever rung up 
on a first cover of the publication. 
We would accept the fact that this 
must have been a pretty good ad- 


vertisement. On the other hand, had 
the cost ratio rating come up as 90 
or 110, we would not have con- 
sidered it significant. 
Over a period of months or years, 
do develop a 
which indicates 


readership ratings 
credible 
how a company’s advertising stacks 
up against that of competition, and 
also what kinds of advertisements 
tend to do the best job for the ad- 


pattern 


vertiser. 


Readership scores OK, but 
rates inquiries first as gage 


By L. J. Fageol 


sident 


® One always likes to find out how 
he compares with competition. How- 
ever, I must admit that, on the basis 
of findings to date, we are not in- 
clined to use our readership re- 
search results as the basis of adver- 
tising themes or budgets. We feel 
that, far too often, theory and re- 
ported research findings are widely 
divorced from facts. 

In my opinion, the one and only 
“Does it sell?” 
Fortunately, most of our present ad- 


test of any ad is: 


vertising is of the type where we 
can easily determine the answer to 
this question. 

Let me explain that in recent 
months, we have introduced a num- 
ber of new marine products. These 
include 30-35-45 horsepower in- 
board engines and 35 horsepower 
outboard motors. A great part of the 
responsibility for establishing a na- 
tional and dealer 
organization and for creating public 
demand for these items, logically 


distributorship 


rests upon advertising. 

We are, therefore, primarily in- 
terested in only one thing — in- 
quiries. We want to hear right away 
from financially responsible firms 
which can stock and sell engines 
and outboard motors and from 
boating enthusiasts who will buy 
them. Honestly, we are not much 
concerned with “how many noted 
this — or read that.” 





In short, we'll accept inquiries 
(and we know how to turn them 
into sales) as our advertising yard- 
stick. We’re not against readership 
scores, but we don’t think they al- 
ways add up to sales wins. 


Studies alter ad format, copy; 
influence media selection 


By L. B. McKnight 


® While advertising readership re- 
search studies are primarily the 
concern of our advertising depart- 
ment and advertising agency, I am 
familiar with them and have seen 
a number of reports of studies of 
our advertising. 

I believe that the studies con- 
ducted by Starch and Readex do 
provide a reasonably accurate yard- 
stick to measure and evaluate ad- 
vertising effectiveness. Both our ad- 
Jertising department and agency 
conduct continuing studies of 
Starch and Readex reports to de- 
termine “effectiveness trends.” We 
all agree that one rating is not an 
answer but that a study of a number 
of rated advertisements indicates 
definite patterns that can be utilized 
to increase the effectiveness of our 
advertising program. 

As a result of these continuing 
studies, we have made some changes 
in both the physical appearance of 
our advertisments as well as in the 
copy appeal. In addition, a continued 
low rating in a particular magazine 
sometimes indicates to us that the 
product we are advertising in this 
magazine may not be of great in- 
terest to the circulation. Thus, we 
sometimes use ratings as a guide in 
media selection. 

While of considerable help in the 
preparation of our advertisements, 
readership research studies have 
one basic lack they do not, 
probably cannot, measure the im- 
pact or effectiveness of the adver- 
tisement. What action the reader 
contemplates after reading the ad is 
not measured. The degree of reader- 
ship is not necessarily a measure of 
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Even though your own sales staff is making adequate 
sales contacts in the manufacturing meat industry, your 
salesmen can work more efficiently and at lower cost 


per call when they have the support of 


NP’s 3-way Marketing Program 


THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER 


Your advertising in NP appears against a background of proven 
editorial leadership and integrity gained through 64 years of 
industry service. 

NP has the only PAID circulation in the industry and subscription 
renewals have averaged better than 80% for 20 straight years 
NP has the greatest circulation in the meat industry going to over 
4,000 primary plants with an average annual production per plant 
of $4,122,000, 

In a recent qualitative survey conducted by Kemp Research with 
personal depth interviews, readers voted ‘‘more confidence’’ in NP 
by 7 to 1 over the next magazine, and they voted it ‘‘most help 
ful’’ by a margin of 5 to 1. 


PURCHASING GUIDE 


The GUIDE is the most effective means of distributing informa 
tion about your product or service. 

Buyers prefer product information in this ONE place. Only 39% of 
meat industry plants have reasonably useful catalog files. The 
greatest coverage earned by any manufacturer's catalog is only 37% 
and ranged down to 2%. 

The GUIDE sells the man who is ready to buy. 

It saves his time, cuts your selling cost, is always up-to-date and 
correctly classified, And, it is never thrown away 

All year long the value of the GUIDE is promoted in the pages of 
The National Provisioner. 


NP’s DIRECT MAIL SERVICE 


Printing, addressing and mailing service for all types of direct 


mail including: 
@ Reprints of your advertising in National Provisioner 


@ Reprints of your product information pages in the Purchasing 
Guide. 


@ Also letters, reply cards, circulars, etc 


PROVISIONER lists are so accurate we pay 10c for every piece of 
undelivered mail. 

This service can lighten your office work load and insure accurate 
distribution of your direct mail. 


Write for 16-page brochure which tells you more about NP’s 3-way Marketing Program for 
selling your product to the $17 billion manufacturing meat industry. 


THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER 


15 WEST HURON STREET 


CHICAGO 10, ILL. 
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the effect of the ad on the reader. 
However, I would say that gener- 
ally these studies are quite helpful 
and do provide at least a partial 
yardstick for measuring advertising 
effectiveness. 


Studies used both in budget 
making and campaign planning 


By D. A. Gaudion 
Exe 


business 


= Our 


advertising has and is currently un- 


company’s paper 


dergoing readership research by 
Starch, Readex and other independ- 
ent organizations as well as a num- 
ber of readership studies devised 
and carried out by our advertising 
department. 

Many such studies are brought to 
my attention and I definitely find 
them helpful in arriving at decisions 
involving both appropriated funds 
and the campaigning of our business 
paper advertising. 

As a company, we are staunch 
supporters of all recognized research 
applicable to our sales and market- 
ing problems. We _ believe with 
thoughtful and calculated evalua- 
tion, arrived at on the basis of a 
continuing research program, much 
helpful 


guidance can be derived 


from these various readership 


studies 


Starch studies lead to switch 
from color to black-and-white 


By C. E. Frohman 


President 

, 7 Hinde & [ 
{ Sandusky 
= We 
readership studies for many years 


to help us in the evaluation of the 
effectiveness of our advertising. 


have been using Starch 


/ 
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These studies are brought to my 
attention every quarter, and it is 
my feeling that they constitute the 
best available means of comparing 
the probable impact on the reader 
of our advertising with that of other 
advertisers. 

We realize, of course, that one 
good Starch rating does not neces- 
sarily validate a campaign, nor does 
one bad Starch convince us that 
we are on the wrong track. We try 
to use these studies as the long- 
term guideposts they are intended 
to be. 

We have been gratified, for in- 
stance, with the fact that most of 
the advertisements in our current 
series have had relatively high read- 


ership and relatively low cost per 
impression. The Starch studies have 
also indicated that even with satis- 
factory “noted” ratings, about as 
many people associate our ads with 
our name as note the ads at all. 

A year ago, we decided to use 
black-and-white ads instead of two- 
color ads, a move predicated in part 
on information provided by Starch 
studies which indicated we could 
get more for our money through 
such an approach. Subsequent 
Starch studies have indicated that 
the move was a proper one. 

We will probably 
use these studies as guides until 
better methods of evaluation are 
made available to us. Ey 


continue to 





How to... 


Write better letters 


New book tells how to keep your foot out 


of your mouth when talking through the mails 


se If you insult people in 


letters on 


your 
purpose, you probably 
don’t need any assistance. But if 


you do it unintentionally, maybe 
you need some “Common Sense in 
Letter Writing.” 

That’s the title of a book by Wil- 
liam H. Butterfield, who has written 
16 books on letter writing and who 
communica- 


Okla- 


has taught business 


tions at the University of 
homa. 


The little 


and amusing 


book is fast-moving 
throughout its 81 
pages. It gives “six steps to better 
results by mail” and includes ex- 
amples from actual letters for il- 
lustration. 
Here are the steps: 

>» Be sure you say what you mean. 
The book advises, don’t do like the 
clothing store manager who wrote: 
“If you buy a suit from us, you will 
soon want one of our topcoats to 
wear over it.” 

> Say it—don’t take half a day. A 
good example, says the book, is the 
man who received a letter from the 
city tax clerk saying, “Dear Sir: 
Your dog license has expired.” and 


who replied, “Dear Sir: So has the 
dog.” 

» Keynote each letter with cour- 
Don’t 
angry, don’t be sarcastic, no matter 


tesy. write letters when 


what the provocation, and when 
you re wrong, admit it. 

> Focus your letters on the reader. 
Stress his interest, not yours. 

> Make it sound friendly and hu- 
man. Don’t say, “kindly advise at an 
“please 
Don’t say, “‘it 


early date’; instead, say, 
let me know soon.” 
affords me great pleasure to inform 
“I am glad to tell you.” 
>» Remember the “tact” in “con- 
tact.” The book advises, don’t be 
like the program committee chair- 


you”; say, 


man who wrote asking a prominent 
person to speak at a Memorial Day 
ceremony. He wound up his letter 
this way: “The program will include 
a talk by the mayor, recitation of 
Lincoln’s Gettysburg Address by a 
high school student, your speech, 
and then the firing squad.” 

The book is published, at $2.25 a 
copy, by Interstate Printers & Pub- 
lishers, Danville, IIL. * 





MORE AND MORE COMPANIES ARE RECOGNIZING THE JOB THAT 
Industrial Maintenance 


nmr 70,406 
CONTROLLED 


AND PLANT OPERATION 


CAN DO FOR THEM 


We put your sales message before all the men who buy 
everything needed to keep 42,000 plants running 


This is what we offer to our advertisers: 


MARKET 


“Maintenance is the application of men, 
tools and materials which will give pro- 
tection for capital investment, increased 
productivity, and reduced product cost. 
It actually produces something, and it 
Pays its own way.’’* INDUSTRIAL MAIN- 
TENANCE AND PLANT OPERATION is a 
horizontal monthly covering more than 
42,000 plants, the largest and most active 
in 22 basic industrial fields. To qualify, 
each plant must have a Dun and 
Bradstreet rating of $50,000 or better, or 
50 or more employees. 


AUDIENCE 


Its audience is the industrial Plant 
Operations and Service Group. With the 
largest circulation in its field, INpus- 
TRIAL MAINTENANCE AND PLANT Opera- 
TION reaches more than 70,000 mainte- 
nance, engineering and purchasing per- 
sonnel—the men whose job it is to keep 
plants and equipment running at peak 
efficiency. Of these: 


97 990r 
Viso are 


and 


operations, engi- 


men 


plant 
neering production 
14,692 are 
and superintendents 


maintenance engineers 


8,929 are purchasing agents 
9,003 


and 


are factory management 


administrative personnel 

This group specifies and buys $15 billion 
worth of goods a year, including main- 
tenance and repair supplies, safety, ma- 
terials handling, sanitation and other 
types of equipment—almost everything 
you can think of needed to keep a plant 
and its machines at top productivity. 
And our readers are responsible for the 
specification and purchase of replace- 
ment and component parts for every 
piece of machinery in their plants. 


EDITORIAL POLICY 


INDUSTRIAL MAINTENANCE AND PLANT 
OPERATION’S editorial content consists 
entirely of valuable information for the 
Plant Operations and Service Group. 
Helpful “‘how-to-do-it” articles and lat- 
est news on products, equipment and 
techniques—in easy-to-read tabloid for- 
mat—give busy executives the facts. 


ADVERTISERS 


Look at any issue of INDUSTRIAI 
MAINTENANCE AND PLANT OPERATION. 
You'll find such blue-chip advertisers as 
Alcoa, Cutler-Hammer, DeVilbiss, Du 
Pont, B. F. Goodrich, Ingersoll-Rand, 
and Pure Oil. More and more manufac- 
turers are coming to recognize the out- 
Standing job we are doing in the plant 
maintenance and operations field. 


RATES 


INDUSTRIAL MAINTENANCE AND PLANT 
OPERATION’S rates are lower than those 
of any comparable medium. Cost per 
thousand readers is only $2.31 (based on 
1/9 page unit, 12-time rate). 


FLEXIBILITY 


Another plus for advertisers: INDUSTRIAL 
MAINTENANCE AND PLANT OPERATION 
offers unusual flexibility for a tabloid 
format publication. Units all the way 
from 1/9 to full pages may be used. All 
standard 4-A colors. Inserts accepted. 


GROWTH 


In the past six the 
advertising units placed in 
MAINTENANCE AND PLAN’ 
has increased from 1,644 to 
ally. That 
tained right 


number of 
INDUSTRIAI 
OPERATION 
2,448 


was 


vears, 


annu 
steady growth 
through 1955, 
industrial publications losing 
ground, and it is continuing in 1956 
In 1955 we had a total of 110 neu 
advertisers. In 1956, we have already 


had 42. 
INQUIRY-SALES RECORD 


INDUSTRIAL MAINTENANCE AND PLANT 
OPERATION has an impressive record for 
pulling inquiries that lead to sales. Only 
executives in a position to specify and 
buy qualify as readers. These men turn 
to INDUSTRIAL MAINTENANCE AND PLANT 
OPERATION for product news. Your prod- 
uct story here will be read receptively. 


VERIFICATION 


Verified controlled 
exceptional 99.66%—again tops in its 
field. That means INDUSTRIAL MAINTE- 
NANCE AND PLANT OPERATION gives you 
more for every advertising dollar. Write 
for Media and Market Data Book now. 


main 
when most 


were 


circulation is an 


*From keynote address by H.F. 
General Manager G-E Service Shops Department, 
at the Chicago Productive Maintenance Forum, 


industrial Maintenance 


AND PLANT OPERATION 
MAINTENANCE PUBLISHING CO., PHILADELPHIA 1, PA. 
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PHEASANT UNDER GLASS... pizza 
piping hot from the oven ... lobster, oysters, 
breaded shrimp, Swedish meat balls, brook trout 
sautéed by the chefs at Maxim’s in Paris... 
what’ll you have? Big boom right now in luxury 
frozen foods, big business for the packers, boom 
business for you. The chains say folks are buy- 
ing like crazy ... looks like they’ll outspend last 
year’s $68-billion food bill. Meanwhile, popula- 
tion jumps, growing fastest in the middle-income 
bracket where big food spenders are. Write for 

“Your Market in Food Plants—Bigger Than 


“ou Think.” 
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COOL $59'2 MILLION... yes, that’s what 
food manufacturers spent in a year for refrigeration 
and air-conditioning equipment . . . fans, blowers, 
unit heaters and coolers, dust-control equipment, 
compressors, coils, condensers, cooling towers, hu- 
midifiers, refrigerant chemicals. Here’s your market 
in one big bite . .. not a bit here with bakeries, a 
bit there with dairies. Your product? As J. J. Mur- 
phy, Cherry-Burrell sales executive puts it, “These 
industries use much the same equipment, and through 
your publication we have found wide application for 
ur equipment.” 














AND A HOT MAGAZINE .. .We believe 
in readership studies—we win ’em! Consistently, 
as in a recent sna oRNa: survey for a leading 
equipment manufacturer: Food Engineering re- 
ceived more than twice the mentions of the second 
food publication. What’s more, it pulled 4 times 
the votes for ‘Most Valuable.”’ Why? Strong cov- 
erage of strong buyers at top-producing plants 

. an editorial content written for them and not 
the advertiser. And now, for the first time in the 
food industry, you get Readex readership research 
(tells you how your ads perform) in the indus- 
try’s Number One publication ... get into Food 
Engineering! 


They buy the same things... 
They prefer the same meer: f 
You aassetions mang all ~ therin.... 


to S| BE os o ENGINEERING 
AC 
WS ‘ABCD McGRAW-HILL ARP 
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BBDO leads again 


Leading agencies score 5.7% gain 
in business paper pages placed 


IM survey shows 25 top agencies place 210,622 pages 


of industrial ads in 1955, up 11,538 pages over '54. 


And 318 agencies reporting place 480,358 pages. 


® The top 25 agencies in industrial advertising set a new 
high in the placement of business publication space in 
1955, IM’s exclusive annual agency tabulation shows. 

Total pages placed by the top 25 agencies were 210,- 
622, compared with 199,084 pages placed by the same 
agencies in 1954. 

For the fifth straight year, Batten, Barton, Durstine & 
Osborn leads the tabulation with 21,017 pages placed in 
1955. 

Fuller & Smith & Ross moved up from third to second 
place, with 18,186 pages. J. Walter Thompson Co., second 


in last year’s tabulation, is third this year, with 17,743 
pages. 

All but six of the top 25 agencies scored page place- 
ment gains in 1955. Average increase among these 25 
leaders was 5.7%. 

A total of 318 agencies took part in the survey. They 
placed 480,358 pages of business paper space last year, 
a 4.9% gain over 1954. 

The complete alphabetical list of the 
agencies follows: 
® Copyright 1956 Advertising Publication: 


318 


reporting 





25 leading agencies 
pages 
1955 


rank 


1954 1954 


Other agencies reporting (alphabetically) 
pages 
1955 


rank 


1955 1954 





21,017 
18,186 
17,743 
13,894 
11,126 9,601 
10,367 9,439 
8,219 8,153 
8,167 8,052 
7 A36 Si 
7,403 
7,220 6,526 
6,820 6,129 
6.777 5,213 
5.980 1,835 
5,966 6,110 
5,857 5,717 
5.703 5,693 
5.653 6,183 
5,582 6,037 
5.485 4,675 
5,460 
5,272 
5,182 
5,117 
5,000 


21,090 
16,882 
17,016 
12,386 


Batten, Barton, Durstine & Osborn 
Fuller & Smith & Ross 

J. Walter Thompson Co. 

G. M. Basford Co. 

N. W. Ayer & Son 
McCann-Erickson* 

The Buchen Co. 

Albert Frank-Guenther Law 
Cockfield, Brown & Co., Ltd. 
Marsteller, Rickard, Gebhardt & Reed 
Klau-Van Pietersom-Dunlap 
Campbell-Ewald Co. 
Geare-Marston 

Ruthrauff & Ryan 

Ketchum, MacLeod & Grove 
Griswold-Eshleman Co. 
MacLaren Advertising Co., Ltd. 
MacManus, John & Adams 
Foote, Cone & Belding 
Doremus & Co.* 
Sutherland-Abbott 

The McCarty Co. 

D’Arcy Advertising Co. 
Russell T. Gray, Inc. 

Compton Advertising 


oan oar on 


6,682 


210,632 


Total pages by top 25 agencies 


*1955 fiaure is estimated 





123. Abramson, Ervin R., Adi J 915 
Ad Fried Advertising Agency 167 
291 Ad Scribe 12 
253 Advent Associates 130 
176 Advertising, Inc 480 
Advertising Producers-Associated 372 
290 Advertising Service Agency 14 
34 Aitkin-Kynett ‘ 
Allen, Dorsey & Hatfield 604 
33 Anderson & 
40 Andrews Agency 
106 Armstrong Advertising 
76 Aubrey, Finlay ar] 
5 Ayer N. W & S 
Aylin Advertising 
273. Bachman, Kelly & Trautman 
178 Badke, W. H., Advertising Agency 
285 Baker-Denton 
99 Barlow Advertising Agency 
4 Basford, G. M., C 
1 Batten, Barton, I 
82 Batz-Hodgson-Neuw 
Agency 


vairns 


A 
Agency 


75 Bayless-Kerr C 


64 Beaumont, Heller & S; 
45 Beeson-Reichert 
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pages 
1955 1954 





2,527 
175 
352 
305 
337 


‘ormerly Bonsib Advertising Agency 
rmerly Saunders, Shrout & Ass 


is estimated 
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retilal: a) ola al 


Y AY) 


Ratings at the left above were for advertisements which ran in 
July-August issues. Ratings at the right were for the same 


advertisements when run in other issues of the year. 


These findings are from a McGraw-Hill Research Department analysis 
of advertising readership scores of 30 issues each of two monthly 
business publications. 131 pairs of identical advertisements were 
found. These were equally divided between those in which the 
July-August insertion ran first and those in which the other months’ 
insertion ran first. Copies of the Data Sheet (#5122.1) are available 


from your McGraw-Hill man. 


Studies such as this are a continuing project at McGraw-Hill . . . all 
designed to provide a better understanding of how good advertising 


in good business publications can help create more sales. 


NicGRAW -HILL 


PUBLISHING COMPANY, INCORPORATED 


‘ 
App 330 WEST 42nd STREET, NEW YORK 36, N.Y. rABC) 


MORE THAN A MILLION MEN IN BUSINESS AND INDUSTRY PAY TO READ McGRAW-HILL BUSINESS PUBLICATIONS 
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pages pages 
1955 1954 1955 1954 





1,551 1,301 Meissner & Culver 656 


809 Me 1 ; Fewsmith 
1,093 1,23 Mellor Advertising Agency 286 
93 Merr McFnr Kk ; 
4,922 
716 
1,880 
1,974 
154 
148 
228 
184 
101 
1,462 
892 
3,010 
973 
402 
53 
302 


395 





MERCHANDISE AND MARKET 


PUBLISHED MONTHLY IN THE INTEREST OF ADVERTISERS 


by Associated Construction Publications 


APRIL, 1956 


WEW ENGLAND DEALER CREDITS ACP Manufacturers and Distributors 
REGIONAL FOR RECORD GRADALL SALES 


Hedge & Mattheis Company of Boston Use Local Ad Treatment 
to Spark Gradall Sales to Record High for Any Distributor 


E. J. Crosby, President of Hedge & 
Mattheis Company, ts the author of 
this article. His firm handles con- 
struction machinery and tools. 
Hedge and Mattheis Company are 
large and well-known dealers in 
New England, with eleven ware- 
houses throughout the area. 


We have long considered that the 
regional publication is the best adver- 
tising medium for us to use, particu- 
larly since New England Construction 
is so generally well read by construc- 
tion men in this entire area. 


For that reason, we decided to de- 
vote a substantial portion of our ad- 
vertising budget in the New England 
Construction for the promotion of 
Gradalls during the past several years. 
In all cases, we usually show a pic- 
ture of the owner as well, with testi- 
monial from him on the merits of 
the Gradall in his particular work. 


We therefore feel that New Eng- 
land Construction has greatly con- 


tributed to the popularity that Grad- 
all enjoys in the New England area, 
and that our company has this year 
delivered far more Gradalls than have 
ever been delivered previously by any 
other distributor in a one year period 
in any other part of the country. 





DIGS THE TRENCH = 


UNLOADS and = 
POSITIONS PIPE 


BACKFRAS 











LOCALIZED JOB STORY ADS IN ACP 
REGIONAL RING BELL WITH HEDGE 
& MATTHEIS COMPANY PROSPECTS 


Featuring a job story on a local 
contractor brings the Hedge & Mat- 
theis Company Gradall sales story 
right to their prospects’ jobs. Only in 
ACP Regionals can a localized job 
story be effectively told, pin-pointing 
your sales message to a special mar- 
ket, climate, soil condition, or type of 
construction job. 


Choose ACP Regionals to Announce 
Appointment of New Dealerships 


International Harvester picked ACP 
Regionals Mississippi Valley Contractor 
and Construction Digest to announce the 
appointment of Brandeis Machinery & 
Supply Corp. as Industrial Power distrib- 
utor in southeastern Illinois. Here is an 
example of an effective announcement ad. 
For on-the-spot messages like this, manu- 
facturers and dealers prefer ACP, because 
they know that they aren’t paying for 
waste circulation. Only in a _ regional 
Associated Construction Publication is it 
practical or effective for most manufac- 
turers to list their dealers’ names and ad- 
dresses. Only here can you tell your pros- 
pects what to buy, why to buy and where 
to buy it. For reasons like these, construc- 
tion men read and prefer ACP Regionals. 
They expect to receive information that is 
as much a part of their business as their 
equipment. They expect editorials, job 
reports, ads, bid news to be local. That’s 
why your ad in ACP Regionals gains 
impact — attention — readership and sells 
your product best! 


tor southeastern itlineis 


CONSTRUCTION MEN FIND 15,757 
REASONS FOR READING ACP 
Only ACP Regionals bring you a 
complete coverage of local bid infor- 
mation...that construction men need 
for their business. Each year ACP 
editorial pages carry 11,255 pages 
of news on bids wanted, contracts 
awarded, and construction project 
news. 2,416 pages of local job stories 
are featured in ACP Regionals, plus 
2,086 pages of equipment, literature, 
manufacturer and distributor news. 





1S THE KEY TO THE $44 BILLION CONSTRUCTION MARKET 





Associated Construction Publications are 
14 regional construction publications that 
an advertiser can purchase as a unit or 
separately to blanket or pinpoint the 


construction market. For detailed infor- 
mation, write George Stewart, Secretary, 
6 South Orange Avenue, South Orange, 
New Jersey. 
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pages 
1955 1954 


pages 
1955 1954 








427 
27 
602 


304 
972 


291 
152 


Grand Total 


522 


580 


447 


26 


96 


988 
285 


33 
256 
338 


607 


Grand total minus 1955 figures for agencies 


not including 1954 figures 


470,549 448,486 








WANTED: 


Salesmen with ideas 


if your salesmen sometimes 
wonder what's going on in the 
P. A.’s brain while they give 
their sales spiel . . here’s the 


answer 


By «a purchasing agent 


® It’s surprising the number of 
salesmen who call on me, a pur- 
chasing agent of a company doing 
$75,000,000 
don't do the most 


common-sense things. 


annual business, who 


simple, basic, 


And it’s equally surprising the 
number who almost go out of their 
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way to antagonize me or who don't 
even know their own product lines. 


How not to sell me .. Why do 
their selling efforts fail? What are 
some of the things that fail to sell 
me? 

> Most salesmen try to find what I 
They're 


personal soft 


call the “gravy approach.” 
trying to find my 
spots. Do I like football, fishing, my 
family? Then they spend too much 
time talking about these personal 
things instead of selling. ° 

> I buy from many salesmen who 
are not engineers but it seems to 
me that they are under increasing 
handicaps. In industrial selling the 


old-fashioned Roundy Joe type is 
going out in favor of the sales en- 
gineer. Our engineering department 
usually refuses to talk to salesmen 
who are not engineers because they 
can’t answer their questions. 

> I hate any guy who tries to get 
around the P.A. or his department. 
In our company it can’t be done, 
anyway. 

> I hate salesmen who make it clear 
that they resent purchasing agents, 
and there are quite a few of them. 
They object to the fact that we are 
not experts. They don’t like us to 
screen them. But they overlook the 
fact that the tool engineer, for ex- 
ample, can’t spend all day talking 





Children’s Clinic, Louisiana l urti is—Photographer 


PROGRESSIVE ARCHITECTURE whans PRODUCTIVE ADVERTISING 
oo o Ww tm wrlis Langs ardrilickural cinnlalion 


PROGRESSIVE ARCHITECTURE + 430 PARK AVENUE, NEW YORK 22 - A REINHOLD PUBLICATION 
ABC — ABP 





communications 
From light and power to com 


wy ie 


COVErS all to construction ~ 
electrical industries! 


with the largest, most influential cir- 
culation of any publication in these 


fF g fF Gt R | C A [ industries... 


55,000 Electrical Engineers 


G | N E E R | N G As the one and only horizontal publication that 


blankets all the electrical industries, ELEC- 
TRICAL ENGINEERING offers advertisers the 
unique opportunity of covering all their markets 
in one publication... reaching the designers and 
specifiers who must be sold before an order can 
be issued, 

And ELECTRICAL ENGINEERING delivers 
specific markets for less cost than most leading 


vertical publications in their respective fields. 


OCTOBER 1955 It’s a fact your ELECTRICAL ENGINEERING 
representative will be glad to prove. 


Engineers are educated to specify and buy! 


+ R /\ PUBLISHED EXCLUSIVELY 
= a a - | C a FOR ELECTRICAL ENGINEERS 
BY THE AMERICAN INSTITUTE 


= N S | N a wl RR | N (% OF ELECTRICAL ENGINEERS 


SOO FIFTH AVENUE * NEW YORK 36, N. Y. 








WANTED: SALESMEN . . 


continued from p. 128 


to salesmen, They overlook the fact 
that if I were as expert as the tool 
engineer I would be the tool engi- 
neer and I wouldn’t have any more 
time to hear their story than the 
present tool engineer has. We pur- 
chasing agents can’t be everything 
but we do learn. And more im- 
portant, we are available to listen to 
the salesman’s story. 

> I object to salesmen who don’t 
know anything about our business 
but who pretend that they do. Very 
few of the salesmen who call on 
me know anything about our busi- 
ness. Very few of them analyze 
our needs. 


> But most important, I object to 
salesmen who don’t have _ ideas. 
Hardly anyone has ideas. Ideas 
might sell their product to me, but 
most salesmen don’t have them. I 
believe they would have them if 
they studied our problems. 


How I like to be sold . . That is 
how I don’t like to be sold. Well, 
then, how do I like to be sold? 
Here is a list of simple, basic, com- 
mon-sense things that I believe a 
salesman should do: 

e When a new man comes in I 
prefer him to state his business 
clearly and simply, and then go into 
his spiel and show his line. If I 
show interest, fine. Otherwise he 
should go on his way. 

e The man we're not doing busi- 
ness with should be short and sweet 
on trying to sell me, and then let 
me get back to my paper work. 

@ Salesmen should understand what 
we make and what we buy. 

e They should describe to me 
everything they have to sell. 

e And, again paramount, salesmen 
should give me ideas. 

Do you think these points are too 
elementary? Believe me, they 
aren’t. There are probably many 
more things to selling; I don’t 
know, I’m not a salesman. But I 
am a buyer and I miss these things 
in salesmen. Oh, how I miss them. 
Time after time salesmen lose busi- 
ness with us because they overlook 
these fundamentals. 








Let’s take the first point. A sales- 
man calls on me for the first time. 
Here’s the way I think he should 
act. I don’t want any bluff, any 
long-winded exaggerated sales guff. 
I want him to put his cards on the 
table, admit that he doesn’t know 
much about our business, then 
lay out his line. If I show interest 
in any part of it, he should follow 
it up carefully. Then he should ask 
pertinent questions about our busi- 
ness. If he knows what he’s doing 
he will study our business and the 
next time he comes in he'll have 
some ideas. 

Just as important to him as learn- 
ing about our business is his ex- 
plaining all about his. One man tried 
to sell me rubber products for three 
years and I didn’t even know his 
company made extrusions because 
he never bothered to tell me. Yet 
I was hunting for a new source of 
extrusions. He missed three years 
of business with us because he neg- 
lected to explain his full line. 

On the other hand, one salesman 
goes through every item in his line 
with me every six months—just to 
make sure he’s not missing any- 
thing. He’s a good salesman. 


It still takes ideas . . It still gets 
back to the all-important ideas. 
Consider the company we buy ship- 
ping boxes from. Their salesmen 
are excellent. They do a fine job 





of supply. They are never behind 
and never ’way ahead of us. Their 
price is correct even though they 
are not the lowest bidder. 

But most vital, they have ex- 
amined our problem, studied it— 
and come up with ideas. Twice in 
the past five years they have de- 
signed on their own initiative two 
different packs for our main prod- 
uct—each an advancement that has 
reduced the cost of our packing sub- 
stantially. They are thinking in 
terms of us and our problems, and 
their selling shows it. 

That is the way we like to be 
sold, and regardless of what you 
have been led to believe there’s 
mighty little of it going on. ” 


IARI roster totals 226 members 
. . it’s an all-time high 


& PRINCETON, N. J.—NIAA’s In- 
dustrial Advertising Research In- 
stitute now has 226 member com- 
panies—an all-time high, reports Dr. 
Joseph Bachelder, IARI executive 
secretary. 

Recent new 
brought membership to its current 
total are Worthington Corp. and 
the ten divisions of Dresser In- 
dustries. 

Member companies include 111 
advertisers, 61 advertising agencies, 
45 publishers, three suppliers and 
three in miscellaneous categories. 


members. who 
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How S.I.C. can help you 





] PLANT ENGINEERING 
| PRODUCTION and DESIGN 
i Cor- | ] 
Copies | porate 
| im | Officials); Dept. | Other | Dept. | Other 
CLASSIFICATION BY | Co. | & Gen. igs: &| Per- |Heads&| Per- 
BUSINESS & INDUSTRY | TOTAL Name | Mgrs. at Supts. || sonnet Engrs. | sonnel | 


Ordnance & Accessories i 122 3 22 6 | 16 | 64 | WW 

| Primary Metal industries | 118 |. 39 10 | Wy a 
| Fabricated Metal Products | 630 87 | 392} 10 

| Machinery (except electrical) 12,202 1,709 | 1, j | 465 | 

Electrical machinery, equip- 

ment and supplies 4,288 

| Transportation equipment | 3,224 | 

1,580 


Miscellaneous Manufacturing | 137 


443 | Pe} & 205 

270 | 

198 | be 78 
13 | 1 
40 | | 23 
13 | aa, 

- 


| Instruments 





Research and Development | 393 | 
| Education 588 | 
Consulting Engineers | 3,055 
| Government 489 
All other SIC groups (none | 

exceeds “% of 1% of 
__ total copies) 


1 & 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


PERCENTAGE 


AVERAGE FOR PERIOD __ 














take the confusion out of 


circulation figures 


Circulation figures by themselves can get 
mighty confusing! 


But there’s a very useful tool developed by 
Uncle Sam, and used extensively by Penton, 
that takes a lot of the confusion and frustra- 
tion out of Media Selection. 


The Standard Industrial Classification System, 
better known as S.I.C., is the basis on which 
Penton publications report circulation and 
market statistics. This helps you do a more 
effective job of selecting media . .. and 
do it faster. 


It enables you to check circulation figures by 
uniform industry breakdowns. 


It pleases sales managers because many of 
them now classify their own sales in this way. 
They like the quick comparisons which they 
can make on Penton publications—a column 
of circulation figures showing total coverage of 
each S.!.C. product category. Along side of it 
is a count of the number of establishments. 
From the Penton Market Data Files you can 
determine readily the number of the worth- 
while establishments you’re reaching. 


The ability to buy coverage in this modern 
way is just one of the extra values you get 
from Penton. 


me Pr Ee FF GN 


Publishing Company 


PENTON BUILDING e CLEVELAND 13, OHIO 
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NOTE: The following figures must not be quoted or reproducex 


March /volume 5.2% (in pages) over 1955 


1956 1955 


page change 


permission. 


% change 





Industrial 


-roduct News (1 


~) 
Plo 
1] 
oo 


9 page units 


Oi wim 
fom] 
oC 


Export 1,088 
Total 41,684 


i) 


“iw 


Year to date/volume 5.1% (in pages) over 1955 
1956 


page change 


1,686 


% change 





Industrial 


News 


114,603 108,992 


March pages pages to date 


industrial group 1956 1955 1956 1955 


Industrial group 


Business paper ads are up 
5.1% over ‘55 so far in ‘56 


# Business paper advertising in- 
creased 5.2% (2,079 pages) in 
March, 1956, over March, 1955, and 
increased 5.1% (5,611 pages) in the 
first three months of 1956 over the 
same period last year, reports to IM 
from some 300 publications show. 

Industrial publications’ ad volume 
was up 6.6% (1,686 pages) for the 
month and 5.9% (4,145 pages) for 
the three-month period. Class pub- 
lications showed an 84% (258 
pages) increase for March and a 
7.9% (602 pages) rise for the three- 
month period. 

The only group reporting a de- 
crease was export publications, with 
a 7.6% (99 pages) drop for March 
and a 2.7% (87 pages) decrease for 
the first three months of the year. 

Trade publications were up 2.1% 
(140 pages) for March, 3.7% (663 
pages) for the year. Product news 
papers were up 2.5% (85 units) for 
the month and 3.1% (288 units) for 
the year to date. 


March pages pages to date 
1956 1955 1956 1955 





Aero Digest 
Aeronautical Engineering Review 
Air Conditioning, Heating & 
Ventilating 
Air Force 
American 
American Brewer 
American 
American 
American 
American 
American 
American 
Analytical 
Appliance 
Architectural 
Architectural 
Arts & Architecture 


itomotive Industries (semi-mo.) 


Builder 

City 

Dyestuff Reporter 

Gas Journal 

Machinist (bi-w 
Printer 
Chemistry 

Manufacturer 
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Record 
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Boxboard Containers 

Brewers’ Digest 

Brick & Clay Record 

Bus Transportation 

Butane-Propane News 

vanner & Freezer (bi-w.) 

Ceramic Industry 

Chemical & Engineering News (w.) 
Chemical Engineering 

Chemical Engineering Progress 
Chemical Processing 

Chemical Week 
Civil Engineering 
soal Age 
Yombustion 
Yommercial Car 
Construction 


Construction Bulletin (w 
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Day and night...year in and 
year out...an 11-foot-wide web 
of paper thunders through these 
calendars and dryers on one of 16 
paper making machines at New 
York and Penn. 


WHERE SAVINGS IN PUBLISHING COSTS BEGIN 


Some of the biggest savings in publishing 
come from choosing the right paper to do 
the job: a sheet like New York and Penn’s 
Super that is designed specifically for maga- 
zine use...that is economical, strong and 
white... that cuts glare for the reader, works 
well for the pressman, and has the “feel” 
of some of America’s biggest, most widely- 
read magazines. 

Other savings result from the way Super 
is made by New York and Penn —from scru- 
pulously careful quality control...from 55 
years of continuous manufacture and de- 
velopment on this one grade...and from 
making more than 160,000 tons of Super a 


year —nearly as much as all the rest of the 
industry combined. 

New York and Penn’s Super is not a sheet 
for everyone. But among America’s thousands 
of magazines, hundreds can use it, profitably. 
It’s met the approval of leading magazines 
large and small—and of their readers, adver- 
tisers, editors and printers as well. 

If you know a publisher who would like to 
reduce his costs, do him a favor. Show him 
this ad. Then have him ask a merchant for 
the full story on Super. Or phone MUrray 
Hill 6-6090 for the name of our nearest 
distributor. New York & Pennsylvania Co., 
230 Park Ave., New York 17. @ 1721 


New York and Penn 


Hilo and Fgoer Wlenifacti ceeg 


Super © English Finish © Eggshell © English Finish Litho © Offset * Music * Bond © Tablet * Duplicator * Mimeograph * Drawing © Imitation Press Board * and other specialty grades 
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Cream Review 
Engineering Chemistry 


ckaging 


609 
208 
70,016 


March pages pages-to-date 
Product News Group 1956 1955 1956 1955 
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Trade group 1956 1955 1956 1955 














what makes 
a renewal rate 
stay over the 


80% line 





other 
ways 
PAPER 
TRADE 


JOURNAL 
leads 
its field 





for 2O years? 


Nobody is fooling readers as to the quality and the value of the business 
publications in their own field. They know what’s of value to them. In the case 
of PAPER TRADE JOURNAL, they pay $5 per year (the highest in the field) and 
still they renew their subscriptions at an 80% or better rate (again the highest 
in the field). We think the answer is a simple one—that PAPER TRADE JOURNAL 


gives them more of what they want than they can get anywhere else. 


@ covers all the pulp and paper miiis 

@ leads in mill readership 

@ presents over 1,500 editorial pages per year 
@ provides ABC circulation statements 

@ is considered “most useful” by readers 


@ provides specific market studies 


; | PAPER TRADE JOURNAL 


ll) §=—«:15 West 47th Street, New York 36, N. Y. 


PITTSBURGH © CHICAGO * DENVER © HOUSTON © SEATTLE © SAN FRANCISCO * LOS ANGELES 
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March pages pages to date 
Trade group 1956 1955 1956 1955 


March pages pages to date 
Class group 1956 1955 1956 1955 





lardware Retailer 
latchery & Feed 
Heating & Air Conditioning 


siery & Underwear Review 
siery Industry 

Implement 

Industrial 


Jewelers’ 


nditioning 
Merchandising 


> Trade News 
H Business 


naitl 


March pages pages to date 
1956 1955 1956 1955 
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lastic Coach 
1 Executive 
ment News 
What's New in Hor 


al 


otal 


March pages pages to date 
1956 1955 1956 1955 





ia Interr 


3,253 


ivertising. 
ind have 


“Diesel Progress . . special 7x] nio! >" units 
reported as pages 

Industrial Packaging . . includ r the first t month 
“Modern Packaging . . figur r January 5 was incorrectly 


reported. Shoul 


Railway Age. . figur 
asda I ; 


} 


in the Daily 
“Inplant Food Management. . inclu 
“Graphic Arts Monthly . . tw 


have read: 





Media changes . Walter Coulter 


James B. McCuaig 
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Aero Digest . . Washington, D. C., will 
pen new sales offices in New York at 
0 Fifth Ave. and Alfred S, Reed, former 

eastern 


1dvertising manager, Industrial 


Design, was named advertising salesman 


Frank L. Carey, Jr. . . formerly with 
; ll-Collier Publishing Co., has joined 


ruts \ 1 


land 








THE PA'S ALWAYS 





IN THE PICTURE 


DESIGNER 


MAINTENANCE {=p 


TREASURER 


ON THE PLANT BUYING TEAM! 


It's widely recognized in industry today that 
many men have buying influence in large com- 
panies. But one man is always in on the buying 
decision —the Purchasing Agent. 


That’s why leading industrial advertisers 
always make sure —no matter what other 
media they use — that PURCHASING is a basic 


If you sell an industrial product. . 


magazine on their industrial advertising 
schedules. 

Since 1915, PURCHASING has been the PA’s 
own magazine — the one business publication 
he reads regularly, the one magazine he finds 
most useful. PURCHASING gives you the largest 
available coverage of industrial purchasing ex- 
ecutives. Shouldn’t you, too, be in PURCHASING? 


» put PURCHASING power behind it! 


PURCHASING MAGAZINE 


205 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y. 


A basic magazine on any industrial advertising schedule! 


A CONOVER-MAST PUBLICATION 


Ga) Soe 
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Research improved the product a 


‘ngineermg modernized 
the container... 


Photography added Sell 


‘ 
"Today's package has to carry a big part of its own 
selling load. It must acclaim its contents and stand 


The Hygienic Products Company piace 
d Q out in the crowd. 


gave its famous Sani-Flush a new Here is where photography does a big job. It gives 
formula. put it in an easy-pouring, any package a sales-getting lift. For it pictures the 
‘eek tai “tl product exactly as it is—shows how to use it clearly. 
eCasy-stacking contamer With a ; My ' : 
“aan 8 : Packaging is but one of the ways photography 
full-color photograph works for sales and merchandising. Some others are 
listed at the right. Check them over. You'll find that 
all along the line photography can save you time, cut 
costs—and give you a fine-looking, convincing job. 


lithographed on the can. 





When your story must be descriptive 
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i fee to sere 


Here are some of the ways Photography helps build sales: 


Plans and Presentations—Slide films 
Movies—Easel presentations—Portfolios. 


Advertisements— Illustrations for 
magazines—Newspaper—Direct Mail— 
Sales and service literature—Calendars— 
Car cards—Billboards. 


Market Research—Product application 
photos—Customers’ buying habits 
Displays—Merchandising ideas 
Photocopying charts and reports. 


Packaging—Product pictures—Labels 
“How to” explanations—Photo lettering 
Photo composition. 


Merchandising—Displays—Background 


photos—Jumbo cut-outs—lInstallation or 
application photos—Demonstrations. 


Trade Shows—Background murals 
Motion pictures—Slide films—Descriptive 
booklets and pamphlets—Plant and 
product photos. 


Sales Training and Service— 
Salesmen’s portfolios and bulletins—Stills 
Slides—Movies—Installation and service 
manuals—Customers’ instruction books. 


Television Production—Set Back- 
grounds—Spot commercials—Animation. 


Printed Production—Illustrations— 
Transparencies—Photoengraving 
Photocopying. 

Public Relations—Stockholder notices— 


Employee papers—Institutional movies 
House organs—News releases—Slide Films. 


——Photography does the job 


EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY, Rochester 4, N.Y. 


Administration—Office layout plans— 
Progress reports—Office copying 
Microfilming of records for storing— 
Miniature prints of ads for schedule boards. 


Would you like 
our booklet 
‘Photography in 
Marketing”? It’s 
free—just drop a 
line to Eastman 
Kodak Company, 
Rochester 4, N.Y. 
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to effectively SELL to theHUGE 


FABRICATED and 
FORMED METAL 
PRODUCTS fy" 


PRES 


industries... 


publication 
exclusively edited for and 
distributed to this market 


IF YOU SUPPLY PRODUCTS OR 
SERVICES LIKE THE FOLLOWING... 


EQUIPMENT 


Presses Shears 

Press Brakes Slitters 

Materials Handling Furnaces and 
Equipment Induction Heating 

Bending Rolls Units ’ 

oining anc 

aoe Soon / Fastening Devices 
Equipment Automation Devices 

Transferring and Motors and Controls 
Positioning Lubricating Systems 
Devices Welding Machinery 


MATERIALS 


Ferrous and Lubricants 
Non-ferrous 
Sheet and Strig 

Die Steels 


Carbides 


Drawing and Forging 
Compounds 
Cleaning and 
Finishing Supplie 
Tooling Plastics 


SERVICES AND FACILITIES 


Job and Contract 
Stamping 


Dies and Tooling 
Plant Layout 
Design and Engineering 


TO MANUFACTURERS OF 
THESE TYPES OF PRODUCTS... 


Ordnance and 
Accessories 
Office and Store 

Machines and 
Furniture 
Transportation 
Equipment 

Containers 


Automobiles 


Products 
Appliances 


Agricultural 
Machinery 


. . .-YOU’RE SURE to reach the PRIMARY 
buying influences in plants manufactur- 
ing these products in. . . 

MODERN INDUSTRIAL PRESS. 


FOR MORE INFORMATION WRITE 


MODERN 
INDUSTRIAL “%ee¢ 


201 N. WELLS ST., CHICAGO 6 + ST 2-4121 
...A WATSON PUBLICATION 
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But does she sell? .. 


4 esiar 3 
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NIAA NEWS 


Experts tell how 
to become better 
industrial admen 


® cHICAGO—The modern industrial 
advertising manager’s “greatest re- 
sponsibilities are the development 
of his own staff people to their full- 
est potential,’ according to James 
E. Borendame, director of market- 
ing services, Acme Steel Co., Chi- 
cago 

He was the keynote speaker at 
the third annual one-day symposi- 
um of the Chicago Industrial Ad- 
vertisers Association (now National 
Industrial Advertisers Association, 
Chicago chapter). 

Mr. Borendame listed these other 
responsibilities” of to- 
advertising man- 


“growing 
day’s_ industrial 
ager: 

® To see that top management is 
well informed of his activities. 

® To build up the prestige and 
leadership of the company as a 
whole. 

® To tell the objectives, methods 
and results of the advertising pro- 
gram to all employes. 

© To become a part of the sales 


team—to tell every salesman how to 


use the company’s advertising to 
sell more. 

® To learn how to work with other 
departments within the marketing 
function, such as market research, 
sales training, public relations and 
the controller. 

® To have a clear “self development 
plan” so as to fulfil his growing 
responsibility to himself and_ his 
family. 


Research .. A member of a panel 
on advertising research, Richard C. 
Christian, executive vice-president, 
Marsteller, Rickard, Gebhardt & 
Reed, Chicago, said “formalized” re- 
search by agencies, rather than 
casual part-time research assign- 
ments, was the key to building 
greater advertising efficiency 
through research. 

Mr. Christian and two other re- 
search panelists—John W. DeWolf, 
vice-president, G. M. Basford Co., 
and Dr. Jack N. Peterman, director, 
psychological research, the Buchen 
Co.—warned against misuse of such 
things as opinion and readership 
tests. 

Such tests have their place in ad- 
vertising, the panelists said, but 
they also have limitations, and if ad- 
men read too many “facts” into the 


j lAA 
ntinued on page 144 











Purchase of 3 Business Publications 
Brings the Chilton Total to 15 


Butane-Propane News, Gas, and 


INDUSTRIES . . . providing 
authoritative information 
and interpretation of new 
developments and 
products for the top-level 
engineers in the 
electronic-TV-radio 


GAS . . . the magazine 
specifically edited to 
reach the men who 
control and influence the 
buying within the natural 
gas industry. 


ra | 
ee ee ee Tg 2 
BUTANE-PROPANE NEWS . . . 


the pioneer liquefied 
petroleum gas publication 
known as ‘Headquarters 


Tele-Tech & Electronic Industries 


now under Chilton control 


Recently, Chilton Company consoli- 
dated the advertising, editorial and 
printing departments of its 12 long- 
established business publications in a 
greatly enlarged and modernized Phila- 
delphia plant. 

Now, in a further expansion, Chilton 
has purchased three more publications. 
Butane-Propane News and Gas have been 
acquired from the Jenkins Publications, 
Inc., of Los Angeles. They will be 
Chilton magazines, starting with the 
June issues, and will continue to be 
published in Los Angeles. The present 
organizations will be maintained. 

Operations will be supervised by 
Robert E. McKenna, now publisher of 
Distribution Age and Hardware World. 


Jay Jenkins, formerly the publisher of 
B-P News and Gas, will be retained in 
a consulting capacity. 

Tele-Tech & Electronic Industries, a 
national monthly, has been acquired 
from Caldwell-Clements, Inc., of New 
York. Maurice Clements will remain as 
publisher, and, as in the case of the 
other two, the organization will con- 
tinue. This fine publication will appear 
with the Chilton masthead as of the 
April issue. 

The Tele-Tech & Electronic Industries 
publishing offices will remain in New 
York. It is hoped that in the near future 
printing of all these new Chilton publi- 
cations can be consolidated in Phila- 
delphia. 


The Voice of Authority... 


- Chilton 


COMPANY 


Chestnut and 56th Streets « Philadelphia 39, Pennsylvania 


CHILTON PUBLICATIONS: Department Store Economist « Hardware Age 
Thelron Age « Jewelers’ Circular-Keystone « DistributionAge « Motor Age 
Automotive Industries « Optical Journal and Review of Optometry + Gas 
Commercial Car Journal . Spectator . Boot and Shoe Recorder 
Hardware World «+ Tele-Tech & Electronic Industries « Butane-Propane News 


for L.P. Gas Information”’ 
since 1931. 
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Where do you find the people who have just 
helped TIME cross a new horizon, the biggest and 
busiest in our 33 years? 


As far-reaching in coverage as old Sol himself, 
TIME now reaches more than 2,000,000 families 
every week.* But because they’re the 2,000,000 


AT BUSY DESKS 


IN MARKET PLACES 





IN CLASSROOMS 




















TIME is a member of the family in 
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families they are, TIME readers can’t be reckoned 
in numbers alone. Theirs is a very special place in 
the sun. 

Perhaps the most important clue to knowing 
who they are is knowing where they are. 


*And that’s just TIME, U.S. A.; we’re not 
counting the almost 400,000 families abroad 
who read TIME’s four international editions. 


gt 
: 


ON NEW FRONTIERS | 


IN WELL-INFORMED HOMES 


ON THE MOVE IN MEETING PLACES 

















America’s 2,000,000 best-informed homes 
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Now... 


over 40,000 


circulation 
mes 


Worios Business 





LARGEST world-wide 


lation of the English and Spanish 


circu 


issues of any international busi- 


ness magazine. 


READERSHIP is now in ex- 
160,000 (4 readers pet 


cess of 


copy - 


KEY EXECUTIVES in in 


dustry and government abroad 

. representing business and 
personal buying decisions that 
amount to millions of dollars. If 
you want to influence the most 
successful companies overseas 
and the men with money and 
property who run them, use 


World's Business and Guia. 


Over 50 years of authoritative 
reporting has made WORLD'S 
BUSINESS a respected and sig- 
Europe, the 
Middle East, Africa, the Orient 
and Australasia . . 


nificant voice in 


. and has 
GUIA a vital 
force in Latin America, Spain, 


made business 


Portugal and possessions. 


In their second half century 


WORLD’S BUSINESS & GUIA 
423 East 54th Street, New York 22 
Reporting and Interpreting 


American Industry and Business 
— Overseas 
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results of such research they may 
be in for costly promotion errors. 


Setting ad budgets... J. H. Thom- 
son, publishing director, Haywood 
Publishing Co., moderator of the 
panel on budgets and budget con- 
trol, offered these “seven steps to 
proper budget building”: 


1. Review broad company aims and 
policies. 


2. Ascertain specific sales objec- 
tives, sales problems, sales plans. 


3. Obtain research data on markets 
and audience, competition, effec- 
tiveness of past advertising and 
general economic outlook. 


4. Analyze the information ob- 


tained in previous steps. 


5. Formulate the advertising pro- 
gram and budget. 


6. Review proposed program and 
budget with sales department. 


7. Present program and budget to 
top management. 


Panel member M. F. Miller, su- 
pervisor, industrial and _ technical 
advertising, Standard Oil Co. of In- 
diana, suggested that in order to 
plan budgets better, the advertising 
manager should distribute question- 
naires to personnel asking 
questions on _ potential markets, 
competitive situation, how to make 


sales 


advertising more effective and on 
media. 

Panelist Homer Deadman, adver- 
tising manager, U. S. Gypsum, elab- 
orated on several of Mr. Thomson’s 
points and said, “Making up an ad- 
vertising program and budget is 
laborious time consuming 
often frustrating—but if it is well 
and carefully done, it can be very 
rewarding to you and your com- 
sane.” 

Panel member Waldo Gundlach, 
vice-president, Erwin, Wasey & Co., 
urged ad managers in setting up 
their budgets to “pull in your 
agency all along the line—including 
conferences with the sales manager 
and the president and the presenta- 
tion to the directors.” 

Moderator Thomson pointed out 


If you sell... 


e EQUIPMENT 
@ MATERIALS 
@ SUPPLIES 


eee 

e DRILLING 

e PRODUCING 

e@ REFINING 

e FIELD PROCESSING 

@ PIPELINE 
PETROCHEMICALS 





$100 per unit 


HIGHEST 
CIRCULATION 


000 oil industry 
ent buyers 


Over 3 5 ' 
equipm 


GREATEST 
INQUIRY 
PRODUCER 


8,000 inquiries & month 


Vv 


Equipment 


The Magazine of 
PETROCHANICS 


Published Monthly by 
THE PETROLEUM PUBLISHING CO. 
211 S. Cheyenne @ Box 1260 
Tulsa, Oklahoma 





more design engineers 


read this magazine than any 


| other design publication .. . ) 





how to size up the job 
the editors are doing 


Most recent development we've come across is the Editorial Audit pro- 
posed by the Marsteller, Rickard, Gebhardt and Reed, Inc. 


We welcome the opportunity to show how MACHINE DESIGN stacks up 
against their 13 Audit Check Points: 


1. Is the audience for whom it is edited clearly 
stated and does an examination of six consecutive 
issues indicate that the publication generally aims 
at the target audience ? 
MACHINE DESIGN is edited for design engineers 
engaged in all phases of product design engineer- 
ing. Analysis of any number of issues will show 
that editorial content is kept current with the 
interests and problems of this audience. 


2. Is there a clearly defined editorial policy and 

does an examination of six consecutive issues indi- 

cate that the publication generally fulfills this policy? 
This magazine offers maximum practical assist- 
ance to design engineers in their jobs of creating 
and improving engineered products. This editorial 
policy influences every issue. 


Does the publication employ a consistent method 
of checking editorial readership ? 

Yes. A continuing Survey of Design Engineer Prob- 
lems; services of the Eastman Organization; Starch 
Editorial Surveys; the Ad-Gage method of reader- 
ship measurement, and reader reaction analyses 
are all employed to maintain a constant check on 
editorial readership. 


4. Is there evidence that the publication is provid- 

ing leadership in its industry or profession? 
Evidence of MACHINE DESIGN’s leadership is found 
in its pioneering in such areas as design for pro- 
duction; helping management improve the effi- 
ciency of the design operation; co-sponsoring with 
Purdue University a series of conferences on mech- 
anisms. The editors of MACHINE DESIGN have con- 
sistently served on industry and government com- 
mittees to establish and maintain manufacturing 
standards. 


5. Does it charge for editorial cuts? (Does it main- 
tain full editorial control of its own editorial col- 
umns?) 
No. MACHINE DESIGN has never charged for 
editorial cuts. The editor has full authority over 
the editorial columns. 


You can always look to MACHINE DESIG 


6. Does it avoid special issues at other than regu- 
lar publication cycle times; or if it has extra special 
issues is there clear editorial justification for them? 
Since the first issue in 1929, MACHINE DESIGN has 
never deviated from its regular publication sched- 
ule. There has never been an extra special issue. 


7. Is the editorial content adequately illustrated? 
Every illustration, graph, or chart used in the edi- 
torial pages of MACHINE DESIGN must have a func- 
tional purpose. MACHINE DESIGN was one of the 
first publications to have a full time art editor. 


8. Are there published advertising acceptance stand- 
ards? 
To quote from our rate cards, “All copy and cuts 
subject to approval by the publisher’. MACHINE 
DESIGN has exercised this right of rejection at 
various times. 


9. Is the publication date clearly fixed and consist- 
ently followed ? 


Yes. 


10. Does comparison of current and a five-year old 

issue indicate improvement in editorial format? 
Constant checking and evaluation of readership 
by the Roy Eastman Organization has guided our 
editors in all editorial improvements. 


11. Are there staff editors in areas of high industry 
concentration ? 
Yes—In Detroit, Cleveland, Chicago, Pittsburgh. 
New York and Washington. 


12. Is there evidence that editors are continuously in 
the field obtaining material? 
In 1955, the editors spent 198 man-days on field 
trips. 


13. Is subject matter clearly indexed and described 
in an informative table of contents? 
In addition to an informative contents page, MA- 
CHINE DESIGN provides in each issue a complete 
subject index of editorial and advertising content. 


for outstanding readership 


a | PENTON | publication 


Penton Building, Cleveland 13, Ohio 
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that much of the material presented 
by the panel came from the Indus- 
trial Advertising Research Insti- 
tute’s report on “How to Establish 
the Budget for Advertising Indus- 
trial Products.” 


Ad, sales tie-up .. At the session 
on advertising and sales department 
coordination, Kent Snyder, adver- 
tising manager, Trailmobile, Inc., 
said that in order to achieve such 
coordination, advertising managers 
should: 


1. Convince management they are 
business men with an advertising 
specialty — not advertising men 
working with business. 


2. Prepare and administer realistic 
budgets, based on specific sales ob- 
jectives and verifiable market facts 
that are readily recognized as such 
by management. 


3. Combat the feeling of sales peo- 
ple that advertising should be 
treated as a separate entity. 


4. Combat a tendency to over- 
emphasize what advertising can do. 


5. Establish and foster the idea that 
an agency can do an effective job 
only if it is taken into the “family.” 


Direct mail . . At the direct mail 
session, B. G. Pomfret of U. S. Gyp- 
sum Co. listed these “musts” if an 
industrial direct mail program is to 
succeed: 
> Tie in the program with national 
advertising. 
> Get good mailing lists. 
> Provide adequate dealer identity. 
> Make sure you have something to 
offer—be specific, thoroughly ex- 
plain the product or service. 
> Keep the dealer informed in ad- 
vance—tell him what has_ been 
mailed, when it was mailed and how 
to capitalize on it. 
> Provide tie-in material, such as 
point-of-sale display. 
> Keep the whole program simple. 
>» Check results—get success stories, 
and merchandise this information to 
dealers. 

Panel member F. B. Tracy, su- 
pervisor, sales promotion depart- 

Continued on page 146 





MEYERCORD 


Designed to last the life of the product! 


Each year Meyercord produces millions of “How-To” Decals... in 
hundreds of designs. These Decal Nameplates, applied to all manner 
of machines and equipment tell users “How-To” use high tension 
equipment, “How-To” use safety masks and respirators, ““How-To” 
start everything from lawnmowers to diesels, ““How- 
To” operate farm equipment, “How-To” use factory 
lift trucks and conveyors . .. Meyercord Nameplate 
Decals are chosen for “How-To” applications be- 
cause they are quality produced under exacting con- 
ditions ... they stand hard usage, grime, oil . . . all 
the natural enemies of your product’s finish. Make 
certain your product is operated correctly for maxi- 
mum service and satisfaction ... show them “How- 
To-Do-It” with Meyercord Decal Nameplates. 
ASK FOR THE MEYERCORD 
“MARK IT” MANUAL 
DO Not USE é‘ 
On cht Let us prove Meyercord 
ELECTR Decal Nameplates can cut 
costs and do the best job of 
conveying vital instructions 
and information. Ask for 
the Meyercord full color, 
=3 informative “Mark It’ Man- 
eek em dag ual... just drop us a line on 
Boe mcmme aman} = vour company letterhead. 


THE yb ad = |» Loe) - Jo) oe DEPT. R-308 
Unldi Lirgest Decaleomaniia Manufacturers CHICAGO 44, ILLINOIS 






































TRADE ASSOCIATIONS OFFER 
' INVALUABLE SERVICE on UNFAMILIAR 
MARKETING PROBLEMS 


Look them up in Industrial Marketing's 
1956 Market Data & Directory Number 
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Sure | believe in advertising. 
We're in the telephone book aren't we? 


I told you nor to use red. The boss's wife was 
once frightened by a bull. 


So the sales are going up. We've got a sales 
department haven't we? 


seh 


| admit I'm not an authority but would it hurt 
to get a little sex into these layouts? 


This is the way I've felt ever since Grimm & 
Craigle has been handling our advertising 


Not just space advertising but 
catalogs, direct mail,sales 
books, merchandising, displays, 
publicity, public relations, 
and research. 


SCRAIGIVE, Inc 
fe ¢ WN WG 
4 


rich me Lt edie) Le 
FRanklin 2-8056 


GRIMM " 
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Direct mail men .. On direct mail panel at CIAA symr 


yhambers, Benjamin Electri 


Waldie & 


ment, Westinghouse Electric Corp., 
said that for his company direct 
mail: widens the influence and in- 
creases the power of other forms of 
advertising; helps tell a more com- 
plete story than the company can 
afford to do in trade advertising, 
and _ helps because all 
mailings go out over the salesman’s 


salesmen 


name. 
Panelist J. R. Chambers, sales 
manager, Benjamin Electric Mfg. 
Co., said, “You must be sure that 


> r.) James 


TT 


mfret, U. S. Gypsum C Arthur Kanaske, 


every (direct mail) inquiry can be 
followed up and that you have some 
method of checking that it has been 
followed up.” 

On designing good mail 
pieces, DeForest Sackett, president, 
DeForest Sackett Studios, said, 
“Keep it simple.’ If cleverness in 
design shows up before the mes- 
sage, he said, have over- 


direct 


“you 
played your hand and you have in- 
advertently advanced the odds in 
favor of the waste basket.” 8 





Are you using ‘predisposition’ 
right? . . ask Kaiser 


® BosTON—A business publication 


executive industrial advertis- 


ers aren’t taking advantage of the 


says 


“predisposition to act” on the part 
of business paper readers. 

“You have ads that are costly to 
prepare and exactingly executed . 
achieving futility,’ Al J. Kaiser, 
vice-president, Product Design & 
Development, New York, said at a 
meeting of the Eastern New Eng- 
land chapter of NIAA. 

Mr. Kaiser spoke out against ads 
that are “cluttered with gimmicks 
and stoppers” and 
and cute” ads. 


against “fussy 

He said most business publica- 
tions can prove their audiences are 
comprised “largely of buying and 
specifying and, these 
readers are “predisposed” to buy. 
But, he said, industrial ads of the 
type he criticized don’t take 
vantage of that predisposition. 


influences,” 


ad- 
He urged industrial advertisers: 
“Don’t assume that your customers 
and prospects are not interested in 
your products or services and that 
they won’t read about them. . . Use 


every issue of a publication as you 
would a sales presentation or your 
exhibit at a trade show, where you 
create out of the atmosphere of the 
publication the situation out of 
which your salesmen can sell.” 

Mr. Kaiser headed a_ six-man 
panel of space salesmen, all of 
whom showed examples of ads from 
their publications to illustrate their 
subject, which was “Tailoring Ad- 
vertising Copy to Audience.” Other 
panel members were John Koch, 
American Machinist; Paul Back- 
man, Iron Age; Alan Bugbee, Ma- 
chine Design; Calvin Fisher, Steel, 
and George Krakora, Wall Street 
Journal. 


NIAA headquarters announces 
new speakers directory 


® NEW yorK—NIAA headquarters 
has is preparing a 
speakers directory for use by chap- 
ter program chairmen. The associ- 
that 
chapters have had a particularly in- 
teresting talk report the details to 
Bob Griffiths at NIAA headquar- 
ters to help in preparing the speak- 
ers list. 


announced it 


ation asks members whose 
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Since 1947 


Clients Keep 
Stealing Our Men 


And we don’t mind a bit. In 
three out of four cases there has 
been more work to do afterward, 
and everyone has benefitted. 


But sometimes we wonder 

if we aren’t running a school 
for technical publicity men 

as well as a business. 


And that leads us to a proposition. 


If you'd like to have us 

train a young man on your staff 
in technical publicity — a 

field as new and specialized as 
it is important to - sales 
efficiency for your firm — 

we can do so either of two ways: 
(1) right in your office and 
under your nose, or (2) through 
term service with our staff 

in New York and on your work. 


In fact, we'll select, hire, train 
and deliver a new man for you 
if you want it that way. 


Because It's A New Field 


You'll never develop “the 
complete technical newsman” 
under your own wing only. It’s 
too new and intricate a field. 


The techniques of planning and 
programming are many and special. 
Procedures and opportunities 

are far more tr than most 
industrial marketers suspect. And 
learning to “think like the 
business paper editor” isn’t 
accomplished at your plant. 


And, Harry W. Smith Incorporated 
is the pioneer and oldest firm in 
free-standing technical newswork 
for strictly sales promotion 
purposes. 


Harry W. Smith 
Incorporated 


Technical Publicity and Cditorial Relations 


NEW YORK 

41 E. 42nd St. (MU 7-5367) 
CHICAGO 

Telanswer Service (WH 3-1262) 
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St. Louis NIAA group learns 
how to close a sale 


® st. Louis—The “first require- 
ment” in closing a sale is for the 
salesman to present a clear picture 
of what he is trying to sell to the 
prospect, says Harry G. Hoffman, 
president, Hoffman & York Adver- 
tising, Milwaukee. 

“Far too many salesmen ask for 
the order while the proposition is 
still pretty hazy in the mind of the 
prospect,” Mr. Hoffman said at the 
Industrial Marketing Club of St. 
Louis’ one-day conference on “Mar- 
keting Policies that Cut Sales 
Costs.” 

Besides presenting a clear picture 
of what he’s selling, the successful 
salesman also must have a “pro- 
fessional attitude—the supreme 
confidence that the sale is as good 
as closed and that all he needs to do 
is settle a few questions of detail,” 
Mr. Hoffman said. 


He made these other points: 


> It is vital to point out the benefits 
to the prospect if he buys the sales- 
man’s product. 

>» The salesman must provide as- 
surance to a prospect, who usually 
is filled with fears—fear that he will 
lose money, that he won't get his 
money’s worth, that the product is 
not as represented. The salesman 
provides assurances that such fears 
are unfounded through use of testi- 
monials, case histories and by telling 
of personal experiences. 

> Many successful salesmen get the 
order without ever making an ac- 
tual bid to the prospect to buy the 
complete proposition, They get an 
agreement on a subordinate phase 
and work from that agreement to 
complete the sale. 

> Salesmen can rescue an apparent- 
ly lost sale by refusing absolutely to 
hear the buyer’s “no,” by continuing 
their presentation in a polite and 
friendly fashion until, more often 
than not, they make the sale. 


Another man on the conference 
program was John W. DeWolf, vice- 
president, G. M. Basford Co., New 
York, whose talk and slide film pre- 
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Processing Steel 
is my business... 
that’s why I make 
it my business 

to read STEEL 
PROCESSING 


The editorial matter in Steel 
Processing is of intense practical 
interest to the operating personnel 
in the forging, pressworking, weld- 
ing, forming, and heat treating 
industries. It is written in shop 
language and addressed exclu- 
sively to processors of steel. 

Steel Processing reaches 7,500 
key buying authorities—plant ex- 
ecutives, managers, production 
managers, general and department 
superintendents, foremen, metal- 
lurgists, and purchasing agents. 
This circulation is audited by BPA. 

Find out how Steel Processing 
can do a thorough yet thrifty sell- 
ing job for your product or service 
in the vast steel processing market. 
Write or phone: 


STEEL PROCESSING 
Steel Publications, Inc. 
624 Grant Building 
Pittsburgh 30, Pa. 
Phone COurt 1-1214 
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You'll agree that Don McAllister, Chair- 
man of the Board of ABP and General 
Manager of Geyer-McAllister Publica- 
tions, hit the nail on the head when he 
observed, in a talk before a recent ABP 
conference, that “everyone who spends 
money for advertising is increasingly con- 
cerned about where advertising budgets 
can be invested most effectively.’’ And he 
added, ‘One good way to compare the 
effectiveness of various ad-media is to 
examine the record of growth. When you 
make this comparison, you see that—in 
dollars and in pages—one of the areas of 
great growth among all media has been 
business publications. For the simple truth 
is that selling goes where selling’s good!’’ 








Source 


PERCENT OF —— 
TOTAL GAIN _| 
IN 
AD-PAGES 
1948-1955 __1 





General 
Magazines 
Business General General 


Publications . News 
Magazines 





McGraw-Hill Publishing Co., Ine. Angelo Venezian, Ass’t Vice Pres. 








Growth in magazine advertising pages 
Businesspapers received better than 99 out 
of 100 of new advertising pages placed in all 
magazines from 1948 to 1955. 











where selling’s good! 


Again ...all reports point to a bumper year for advertising ... with major shares going 

to the media where the grass is greenest. To businesspapers, for example! 

Why? The answer’s in the fact that all good selling is specialized .. . and nothing 

specializes like the business press. No other media can do such a selective job of selling 
specific prospects for specific products ... or do it at such low cost. 

Sure, year in-year out, businesspapers do a whale of a hard-selling job. 

But every year their job gets bigger and bigger... and they have to get better and better. 
And that’s where you have to hand it to ABP papers. ABP members keep shirtsleeves 
rolled-up all year ’round . . . digging away in work sessions, clinics, conferences . . . 
building better and better papers. 

Truth is, they’ve been at it for the last 50 years—and as a result ABP papers are today 
leaders in nearly every field. And you can count on them to keep on working to make 
good businesspapers better .. . probably for another half century. For ABP editors have to 
put more into their products—have to make them good enough for readers to 

keep on paying for them! 


Beauty of all this is, it makes ABP papers more effective advertising media. 
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hon Founded 1906 + 205 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N.Y. 
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SOME QUICK FACTS: 


PERCENT OF 
: — 1. Businesspapers received $415 mil- 
TOTAL GAIN lion worth of advertising last year—- 


IN more advertising money invested in 
‘od them than in all the weeklies, or in all 
AD-DOLLARS the women’s, general and farm mag- 
azines combined.* 
1948-1955 


2. Even though publishing costs have 
soared, advertisers im business- 
papers today save 32.3%—in con- 
stant, corrected-for-inflation dollars— 
of the 1940 businesspaper rate per 
thousand.** 


3. Increased investment in editorial 





HALF A CENTURY with 





SEND FOR: 
HALF A CENTURY WITH ABP—adventure in co- 








Business Genera! General General 
Publications Magazines News Business 
Magazines News 
Magazines 


service—to the tune of 77% more 
editorial pages at a cost of 197% more 
for each average businesspaper page! 
—is a big reason why more and more 


operative progress. Informative and interesting 
reading for everyone in advertising and pub- 
lishing . . . tracing the history of the time when 


Source: McGraw-Hill Publishing Co., Inc. Angelo Venezian, Aas’t Vice Pres. 


“the machinery of advertising” first began to 





Growth in magazine advertising dollars 
Even though they have far lower page 
rates, businesspapers gained almost half 
(46%) of added advertising dollars invested 
in all magazines from 1948 to 1955. 





abe 


business publications are tending to 
be the leaders in the growth of their 
industries !** 

*Printers’ Ink—space and production 

**Based on data by J. K. Lasser & Company 








... Detter businesspaper advertising 


supplant ‘‘bare-handed selling,” with some 
fresh insights into the functions of business- 
papers in our economy .. . and of ABP as one 
of the prime forces in their growth. Write ABP 
or an ABP publication serving your field. 








Who is the 
“Modern 


SANITATION” 
Man? 


HIS TITLE: He is the ‘Sanitarian’ but has hundreds of titles ranging 
from ‘‘Bacteriologist,’’ ‘‘Housekeeper’’ and ‘‘Food Service Man- 
ager” to ‘Plant Superintendent"’ and ‘‘Inspector.”’ 

HIS DUTIES: include sanitation, safety and welfare; research, in- 
spection, buying and recommending. 

HE BUYS BILLIONS: The latest survey shows that he buys 1% Billion 
per year in chemicals, supplies, paint, tile, lavatory equipment, 
flooring, hand and power tools, plus uncounted billions which he 
recommends. 

FOR 126,000 PLANTS in which sanitation is supervised by 15,712 
readers of ‘Modern Sanitation’’ which cuts across all Commercial 
and Institutional classifications and reaches every industrial plant 
which has 400 employees or more. 

HE READS Modern Sanitation for its research, operational and new 
product data and is particularly interested in what his contempo- 
raries are doing in this fast growing field. 

IT’S DOCUMENTED. All these facts are documented. Write for 
specific information on any phase of this unusual market opportunity. 


MEMBER BUSINESS PUBLICATIONS AUDIT. INC. 


wodeu SANITATION 


A POWELL PUBLICATION 
855 Avenue of Americas, New York 1, N. Y. BRyant 9-0499 





Many detailed and factual 
market analyses are offered 
by business paper publishers. 
You can get them by referring 
to your /956 


1956 Market Data & 
Directory Number 
Industrial Marketing 
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sentation was made by William Pfaff 
of A. R. Mogge, Inc., St. Louis. 


Mr. DeWolf’s main points: 


> That 60 to 80% of all business 
paper ads seem to get their Starch 
“noted” rating from their “visual 
magnetism”—the ability of the ad, 
and particularly the main illustra- 
tion, to catch and hold the reader’s 
eye. 
>» That visual magnetism can be 
measured by taking stock of such 
things in an ad as size and location 
of the main illustration, focal point 
of the main illustration and elements 
that compete with the main illustra- 
tion for attention. 
> That, in addition to visual mag- 
netism, “interest” influences the 
readership rating. 
> That this “interest” may be news, 
general interest, human interest or 
particularly in the technical pa- 
pers—product interest. 

John L. Géillins, vice-president, 
Monsanto Chemical Co., St. Louis, 
another conference speaker, said 
Monsanto considers 
advertising a part of management, 


management 


and particularly of sales manage- 
ment. 

He said each of the company’s 
divisional sales departments has its 
own advertising department, which 
not only produces ads but also helps 
form over-all marketing strategy. 


Three new men named to IARI’s 
Technical Advisory Council 


™® PRINCETON, N. J.—Three new 
members have been appointed to 
the Technical Advisory Council of 
NIAA’s Industrial Advertising Re- 
search Institute. 

They are William W. Morris, di- 
rector of market research, Westing- 
house Electric Corp., Pittsburgh; 
Charles E. Swanson, manager of 
research, Saturday Evening Post, 
Philadelphia, and Charles Winick, 
department of psychology, Queens 
College, Flushing, N. Y. 

The 10-member council advises 
IARI trustees on the technical 
soundness of each of the institute’s 
proposed projects and of the final 
report on each project. a 
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‘Electrical Design News’ 
to start publishing in May 


® ENGLEWOOD, coLO.—Rogers Pub- 
lishing Co. has announced it will 
begin publication of Electrical De- 
sign News, a square format, month- 
ly business publication, on May 8. 

The new business paper “will 
reach electrical, electronic and elec- 
tro-mechanical designers thoughout 
the original equipment market,” the 
company’s announcement said. 

Richard H. O’Brien has_ been 
named publisher and Milton S. 
Kiver, editor of the new publica- 
tion. 

Rogers Publishing Co. now pub- 
lishes Design News and Purchasing 
News. 


Industrial distributors hit 
$3.95 billion in sales in ‘55 


® NEW yorK—Industrial distribu- 
tors recovered from their 1954 sales 
slump to sell $3.95 billion worth of 
goods in 1955, reports Industrial 
Distribution, New York. 

The 1955 sales figure was 15.1% 
above 1954 and just short of the 
1951 record of $4.1 billion according 
to the publication’s 10th annual 
nation-wide survey of _ industrial 
distributor operations. 

Although the distributors’ sales 
increased last year, gross profit mar- 
gin declined 2.2% due to competi- 
tive price-cutting, the survey 
showed. 

The distributors said booming in- 
dustrial conditions and higher prices 
were the chief cause of their sales 
increases. Most of them thought 1956 
sales would be equal to or higher 
than 1955 sales. However, New Eng- 
land distributors said they thought 





For 6 Month Period Ending 


DECEMBER 1955 


teen eeaaetel 
Controlled Circulation FORM A 
is Qualified Circulation 
PUBLISHER’S STATEMENT 
Subject to Audit 
BUSINESS PUBLICATIONS AUDIT OF CIRCULATION, INC 


420 Lexington Avenue New York 17, N. Y 
Formerly Controlled Circulation Audit, Inc No. 10229P 


AUTOMATIC CONTROL 





1, AUTOMATIC CONTROL 4 1954 


Name of Publication Established 


2. Reinhold Publishing Corporation 5 Monthly 
Publi Frequency 


ishing Company 


* Park Avenue New York 22, New York 
Address 


TION OF RECIPIENT QUALIFICATION 


NO WASTE— 


... All Buying Action 


Direct your advertising to “Automatic 
Control’s” big 30,000 audience. No waste — the 
only publication serving the field on the basis of 
reader-verified buying and specifying functions. 
No waste — you reach the largest engineering 
audience of any comparable publication. 


Verified buying action through “Automatic Control” 


AUTOMATIC CONTROL 


The APPLICATIONS Magazine of Systems Engineering 


sales may dip later in the year. | p A Reinhold Publication, 430 Park Avenue, New York 22, N. Y. 
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A FEW CENTS EXTRA DOES IT 


Thilco PRINT-DECORATED packaging 
papers ‘snap-up’ appearances! 
You get an attractive, well dressed salesman 
for practically nothing (1/12¢ for an average 
size package) when you take advantage of = 
PRINT-DECORATING on Thilco’s protec- | Presto-chango. .\\ 
tive wrappings, bags and box cover papers. walls, into 1,000-square-foot enclosed auditorium 


It's the lowest cost advertising you can buy! 


hen destination is reached, trailers are converted, via movable 


A trailer, or not? 


Traveling auditorium 
unfolds on the road 


STRONGER SALES APPEAL—Thilco PRINT- 

DECORATED protective papers add pres- 

tige, signify better product quality, have = Here’s a show you can spring on At scheduled stops along the 

more attractive buy-appeal, provide imme- your distributors without much route, two compact trailers are 

diate identity and advertising value wher- | ~ : q 

ever your products travel. trouble. combined to form the single com- 
: : When Swift & Co. Chicago, letely lighted, air conditioned unit 

DIVERSIFIED APPLICATION — Thilco’s wide co a , ne oe se e wottiy ‘led “Th 

range of protective papers assure the best for launched plans for a nationwide Ww here a program entitle e 

specific needs whether they call for water- traveling sales show, the company Miracle of Food” is presented be- 

proof protection, prevention of moisture- decided to take its own completely fore audiences of food retailers . . . 

vapor transmission, control of grease and oil equipped 1,000-square-foot enclosed _ 125 at a time. 


penetration or, just general decorative pack- isl Atal ; am r ae , 

aging. Thilco papers are specially fibred for auditorium along on the ride. The trailers are hauled on the 
machine wrapping, bundling, hand wrapping, 
box covering and bag manufacture. 


Thilco FUNCTIONAL papers 
Asphalted Waterproof Borriers, 
Woxed Moisture-Vapor Barriers, 
Glassines and Greaseproofs, 
Polyethylene Treated Papers, 
Specialty Krafts and Bags. 


Write for free Sample kit. 











ngs 4 Truck-tractors which haul Pseudo-evergreens 

Functional fifties. railers are supplied with supplementary flowers and lawn add final tou tc 

THILMANY PULP & PAPER COMPANY 0 PO ig ER Riga Ses etree DIES BORE ES re 
KAUKAUNA - WISCONSIN 


NEW YORK + CHICAGO « DETROIT + MINNEAPOLIS « CINCINNATI 
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Key Men In Every End 
Of The Ceramic Field! 


Yes, no other publication in the ceramic 
field reaches such a high percentage of 
the people YOU want. That's because CB 
is the official organ of the American 
Ceramic Society, and as such goes directly 
to presidents, ceramic engineers, produc- 
tion managers, purchasing agents, educa- 
tors, research chemists, foremen and other 
decision-makers. 


And ... your message speaks with au- 
thority from the pages of the CERAMIC 
BULLETIN because the CB is recognized 
as the most complete and authoritative 
book in the field. Month after month 
ceramists come back to each issue to seek 
vital technical information. So, your ad 
gets repeat attention. Let us give you 
the complete CB picture . . . one that 
will show you why advertising in the 
BULLETIN makes good business sense. 


elite 
‘ Ban 





Ceramic 


Bulletin 


4055 North High Street 
Columbus 14, Ohio 











30,000-mile swing by model CO- 
190 cab-over-engine International 
truck-tractors. On _ location, the 
trailers are parked side by side, ten 
feet apart. Inner sides of each trail- 
er open to form an expanded floor 
and ceiling area. Outer walls are 
pulled out like drawers on either 
side to further expand the “audi- 
torium:” 

The room is equipped with con- 
ventional auditorium appointments 
including house lights, spots, stage, 
movie screen, sound-proof projec- 
tion booth and display cases. A 
sloping floor effect was attained by 
equipping the room with chairs of 
graduated height. 

Light and air conditioning are 
supplied from generators powered 
by gasoline engines mounted be- 
hind the cabs of the truck-tractors. 
The two 25-kilowatt generators 
supply enough power to light eight 
average size homes. The air condi- 
tioning unit can change the air in 
the auditorium every three 
minutes. 

When a showing is 
crews lock equipment in place be- 
fore reconverting the auditorium 
into a trailer. Stops are scheduled 
so that the traveling units 
make inter-city runs which never 


once 


completed, 


two 


require more than five hours driv- 
ing. * 


Volimer of Blaw-Knox heads 
Exhibitors Advisory Council 


® NEW YORK—Paul F. Vollmer, ad- 
vertising manager, Blaw-Knox Co., 
Pittsburgh, has been elected presi- 
dent of the Exhibitors Advisory 
Council, New York. 

The council is a non-profit, fact- 
finding organization which is de- 
voted to improving trade shows and 
exhibits as advertising 
media. 


sales and 


“What's that business about ‘I’ before ‘E’?” 


wey t a 
~/ WW ER INES 


It neednt be 
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so hard to 
pull SALES! 


Mama-bird always manages 

to get her worm—but are 
YOU pulling your share of 
the business in YOUR 
MARKETS? 

If not, could the answer be a 


lack of sales-getting 
DISPLAYS? 


We can help you! Our displays 
really MERCHANDISE your 
product. We have the idea- 
experts and construction 
know-how to do the job from 
start to finish... 


e research and 
sales analysis 

e design 

e fabrication 

e shipment 

e market testing 


Centrally situated, we expedite 
shipping to every section 
of the country. 


LEARN HOW YOU, TOO CAN 
PULL MORE SALES! 


Write today for 
informative literature 
that shows the way! 


“Y. 
display 
sales 


1635 GEST STREET 
CINCINNATI 4, OHIO 
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Educational films .. . 


ANA develops valuable 
pre-production checklist 


While the past few years have 
seen a marked increase in the pro- 
duction of industrial films of all 
types, educational films have shown 
a particularly impressive upsurge. A 
recent survey by the Association 
of National Advertisers indicates 
that teachers in American schools 
are the largest single type of users 
of sponsored films. 

With audio-visual programs be- 
coming an integral part of the cur- 


Sponsored Educational Films,” 
ANA says, “Educators find that the 
various types of audio-visual aids, 
dominated by the motion picture 
film, are becoming essential ad- 
juncts to the school curriculum. 
It goes without saying that in this 
technological age, American com- 
panies are frequently the most 
authoritative source for information 
in the fields in which they specialize. 
It is natural that teachers are look- 
ing to U. S. industry for help.” 


Unfortunately, however, many 
companies have failed to understand 
the schools’ “open door” policy on 
films. While educators are making 
increased use of business-sponsored 
films, they don’t accept everything 
offered to them with open arms. 

In its pamphlet, “Choosing Free 
Materials for Use in the Schools,” 
the American Association of School 
Administrators points out, “The 
schools are being pressed from all 
sides to make greater use of these 
‘instructional aids.’ Obviously, all 
are not of good quality; some are 
not even desirable or acceptable. . . 
It would be a serious mistake to ac- 
cept every offer of free material 
simply because it costs the school 
nothing monetarily. The only 
defensible basis on which to select 
materials, either free or purchased, 


riculum of nearly every educational 
institution, industry has grabbed on- 
to this obvious opportunity to assist 
schools by providing useful films. 
Schools have exhibited an “open 
door” policy for such films. 

In its “Criteria for Business- 





NICKEL TUBE FORMS WIRELESS LIGHT. Chandelier consists 
of nickel rod and tube which carries electricity to 192 tiny light bulbs, eliminat- 
ing need for wiring. Over 200 advertisers of ferrous and nonferrous metals 
use MEM to show new and better uses for their engineering materials. (Photo: 
International Nickel Co.) 
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is the degree to which they will 
make a positive contribution to the 
basic educational purposes for which 
the schools exist.” 

To aid industry in planning films 
which are acceptable to educators, 


or top information 


Illustrations highlight how Materials & Methods 
offers industry the most information on how and 
where to use engineering materials. M&M’s spe- 
cialized editorial appeal attracts 30,000 paid sub- 
scribers who select and specify materials, parts and 
finishes used in product design and manufacture. 


To sell to this audience, more companies place more 
advertising pages on engineering materials, parts 
and finishes in M&M than in any other engineering 
or design magazine. 





the ANA educational films handbook 
sets forth a valuable pre-production 
checklist. Because it provides an 
excellent guide for any industrial 
company considering educational 
films, IM arranged with ANA to 
reprint the checklist. 


1. Fits into curriculum .. Will 
this film be written so as to fit into a 
specific curriculum or a number of 
different courses? 


2. Constructive .. Will the film 
make a_= significant contribution 
toward educational goals? 


3. Educational scope . . In addi- 
tion to presenting the principal sub- 
ject, does the film conform to gen- 
erally accepted educational stand- 
ards? 


4. Graded material .. Will the 
audience understand the vocabulary, 
and are the ideas within its scope of 
knowledge? 


5. Best available .. Is this film 
better than any other available? 


6. Packaged program .. Will a 
teacher’s guide be included with the 
film and possibly a filmstrip along 
with sample products? 

7. Unity of theme .. Has this story 
one basic objective which is not 
cluttered with unrelated ideas? 

8. Authentic .. Will this film be 
authentic and accurate and will it 
avoid distortion of the truth? 

9. Unbiased & objective .. Will 
the story be representative in its 
presentation of facts and as _ ob- 
jective as possible without obvious- 
ly promoting a single product? 


10. No excessive commercialism 
- - Has direct mention of company 
products or processes been kept out 
except where absolutely necessary 
from a story standpoint? Will the 
photography avoid undue emphasis 
on company products or trade- 
marks? 

11. Avoid prejudice .. Is the 


film likely to embarrass any group, 
race or religion which might cause 


a segment of the audience to react 
negatively to the message? 
12. Good taste . . Will the actors 
be properly groomed; will excessive 
violence be omitted; will over- 
dramatization be avoided? 


13. Proper identification . . Has 
a credit title for the sponsor been 
included at the beginning of the 
film? 

14, Type of audience . . Should 
this film be aimed at a specific audi- 
ence (in contrast to being a general 


interest type of picture) ? 


15. Age of actors . . Are the ac- 
tors (especially children) either the 
same age as, or slightly older than, 


the intended audience? 


16. Quality . . Will the technical 
quality be high? 


17. Effectiveness & artistry .. 
Is the script effective and will the 
photography, acting, and direction 
be handled artistically and with 


imagination? 


on engineering materials, parts, finishes 


IT 
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WORLD’S LARGEST UNIVERSAL 
TESTING MACHINE: used part of its 
5,000,000 Ib. energy to delicately crack an egg 
that had incubated for 21 days. Machine tests 
materials and parts to 40 ft. in size. Many MEM 
articles offer information on testing and inspec- 
tion methods as a means to better materials selec- 


tion. (Photo: Lehigh University) 








mae 

MOTOR MOUNT costs $1.10 cast in one piece 
from gray iron—compared to $2.40 assembly 
previously used. Casting gives better perform- 
ance as well as important cost reduction. More 
than 20 editorial pages per issue tell MEM 
readers how to select the best fabricated mate- 
rials, parts and shapes. (Photo: Gray Iron 
Founders’ Society) 


Materials 
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A REINHOLD 





can you help 

our readers 
prevent this 
from happening ? 


Corrosion control work is rewarding in 
saved materials, time and even lives. 
Our readers are vitally interested in any- 
thing that helps them do their work bet- 
ter, easier or at lower cost. If you have 
a product or service that will help them, 
our readers are a pre-selected, ready-to- 
go audience waiting for your message. 
Advertise in CORROSION and benefit 
from this interest. 


ask for media sheets 
that give you 

FACTS about the 
CORROSION market 


We give you the facts in easy-to-under- 
stand language with tables showing ex- 
actly where our readers are, what kind 
of industrial interests they have and 
what kind of jobs they hold. We tell 
you what their influence is over pur- 
chases. We think the facts will convince 
you CORROSION has the corrosion- 
control market you want to reach. 


selected twice 
for your benefit! 


CORROSION ’s readers are selected once 
when they pay cash in advance ($10 or 
$11 a year) and again when they renew 
subscriptions at the same rate without 
discounts for multiple year payments, 
premiums or any other incentive except 
the merits of CORROSION itself. Your 
advertising in CORROSION benefits 
from this unqualified interest. 


1061 M & M Building, No. 1 Main St. 
HOUSTON 2, TEXAS 
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18. Running time . . Will the film 
be short enough to be of greatest 
use in the classroom? 


19. Color .. Should the film be 
produced in color? If produced in 
color, will some prints be made in 
black-and-white as well as color? 


20. Avoid obsolescence .. Has 
every attempt been made to keep 
obsolescent items out of the picture 
or at least to a minimum? 


21. Availability of film . . In the 
budget for the project, has an 
amount been included for distribu- 
tion and for enough prints to take 
care of the anticipated requests for 
the film? 


New fact book explores 
Latin American markets 


® NEW yorK—Marketing men who 
set their sights on potential markets 
south of the border find themselves 
confronted with a scarcity of neces- 
sary market data on Latin America, 
according to a new book compiled 
by J. Walter Thompson Co. 

The book, “The Latin American 
Markets,” does its share in rectify- 
ing this situation by presenting or- 
derly facts and figures on market 
potential in that region. 

Beginning with a presentation of 
the tremendous marketing poten- 
tial of the area, the book points 
out that the 173,000,000 inhabitants 
in the 30 Latin American countries 
are expected to increase to more 
than 300,000,000 by 1980. 

Data is presented under various 
classifications, such as land and 
climate, manufacturing and trans- 
portation. Various natural resources 
are given individual treatment. Each 
country is classified according to its 
market value, and the final section 
—on selling, distribution and adver- 
tising—tells how these markets are 
entered. 

Handicaps marketers will find, 
the book points out, include: 
> A wide variety of publication 
page sizes and formats. 
> Limited circulations, particularly 
in the trade and domestic magazine 


fields. 


and 
Wood 
Products 























| MORE TOP BUYING 
POWER COVERAGE 


FOR YOUR ADVERTISING DOLLAR 


[] See for yourself! Ask for latest re- 
port showing these circulation gains: 


Total Paid eine ....UP 20.2% 
Effective Buying Power Coverage UP 31.3% 
Lumber, Plywood, Veneer, 
Wooden Container Mfrs. . 
Millwork, Sash and Door Mfrs., 
Planing Mills . 


UP 50.9% 


UP 19.3% 
Furniture, Fixture and 
Cabinet Mfrs. 

Misc. Wood Products Mfrs., 
Large Industrial Plants 
with Woodworking Shops 
Renewal Percentage 


UP (8.4% 


UP 31.6% 
UP 14.39 


(November 1952 to date) 


TO SELL THE MAJOR PLANTS 


that account for the bulk of the produc- 
tion “across the board” in this multi-bil- 
lion industry, use the one dynamic na- 
tional magazine that’s moving up fastest 
because its ‘how to do it’ editorial ma- 
terial is accepted and read by more and 
more practical management and produc- 
tion men — the men who make the buy- 
ing decisions. If you don’t believe it, ask 
our advertisers! 

(1) Ask for analysis showing low cost per 
thousand of WOOD & WOOD PRODUCTS top- 
quality coverage. 


0 Ask for analysis showing how WOOD & 
WOOD PRODUCTS covers Major Producers — 


anes wooo 
WOOD PRODUCTS 


A VANCE PUBLICATION 
139 N. Clark St., Chicago 2, Ill. 
Phone: Financial 6-5380 





‘not how many — but WHO”’ 








> Relatively few audited circula- 
tions, inflated publishers’ 
and media rates which are subject 
to individual adjustment. 


claims, 


> Scarcity of facts on reader char- 
acteristics. 

> High illiteracy rates, ranging 
roughly from 15% in Argentina to 
80% in Bolivia. 


In discussing advertising agency 
services, the book points out that 
many agencies charge a 20% com- 
mission on media costs, owing to 
the high service costs abroad. 

The book is available for $18 
from J. Walter Thompson, Dept. 
T-1, 420 Lexington Ave. New 
York. Publisher is McGraw-Hill 
Book Co. 





Advertiser changes . . 


Richard L. Heiniger . . has been named 
sales manager, coated abrasives division, 
Armour & Co., Alliance, O. He was former 
se-president and general manager, Buf 
> Weaving & Belting Co. 


John C. Pennock . . former industrial prod 
ucts sales manager, Tracerlab, has been 
appointed sales manager, Flight Research, 
Richmond, Va. manufacturer of motion 
picture cameras and business aircraft con- 


is, 


Hoffsten Carpenter 


Carl O. L. Hoffsten . . formerly with Wag 
ner Electric Corp., has joined Moloney 
Electric Co., St. Louis, as manager of ad- 


vertising and publications. 


Dean M. Carpenter . . has been appointed 
advertising and sales promotion manager, 
Massey-Harris Div., Massey-Harris-Ferg 


uson, Inc., Racine, Wis. He formerly 


serviced the account as 


Klau-Van Pietersom-Dunlap. 


American Air Filter Co. . . Louisville, has 
named the following assistant managers 
in their advertising department: Robert 
Moore, fo 

Reeves Pulley Co., for the American Air 


Div., and Jack O’Neil, former advertising 


rmer advertising manager, 


nm 


manager, C. A. Dunham Co., for the Her- 


man Nelson Div. 


C. Foster Brown, Jr. . . has been elected 
to the newly created position of executive 
vice-president in charge of production and 
sales, Ceco Steel Products Corp., Chicago. 
He formerly served as vice-president and 


assistant to the president. 


Harold A. Jones . . former exec 
sistant to the national sales 
Communications & Electronics Div 
ola, Chicago, has been prom 


tional sales manager. 


Frederick L. Bunting 
advertising manager, 


Carbon Mfg. Co., Glen 


been named adv rtising 


James E. Patas . 
the new post 
tharles Bruning C 
machines 

formerly served as 


pany’s Seattle sales staff 


Atkins Saw Div., Borg-Warner Corp. 
Indianapolis, has announced the following 
appointments: Joseph H. Sweeney, former 
sales manager, wholesale division 
named director of marketing for the indus 
trial and hardware divisions; B. L. Owens, 
rmer general sales manager, was ary 
inted director of sales, and James E. 
Butler, former field sales manager, indus 
trial division, was named sales manager 


for the industrial and hardware divisions. 


Heli-Coil Corp. 


Danes at Basford . . Tw 
of Danish business and government 
touring U.S. visit G. M. Basford 
York, to learn ak 
Basford |} 
(right) talks with visi 
administrative 
pply, and 


ager of the t 


To effectively SELL to 
this huge GROWTH 


Industry — 


USE the 

ONLY publica- 
tion edited 
exclusively 

for ALL manu- 
facturers of 
ALL appliances! 


HERE is a market 5 TIMES 
as big as it was in 1941 — 
and due to DOUBLE in the 
next decade! 


if YOU make or furnish any of 
these basic materials, compo- 
nent parts, plant equipment or 
services... 


Finishings Equipment 
and Supplies 

Sheet Metal and Other 
Raw Materials 

Plant Equipment 

Sheet Metal Fabricating 
Equipment 

Materials Handling 
Equipment 

Fasteners 

Ceramic Insulation 

Wire Goods 

Glass Components 

Moulded Rubber Goods 


Insulation 

Plastics 

Custom Stampings 

Die Castings 

Name Plates 

Heat Control Equipment 

Appliance Accessories 

Electric Motors 

Electrical Heating 
Elements 

Hardware and Trim 

Castings and Forgings 

Electrical Components 

Shipping Containers 


. ..» for any of the 1446 
manufacturers of these 
types of products... 


Knife Sharpeners 
Lawn Mowers 
Mixers and Blenders 
Radios 

Ranges 
Refrigerators 


Air Conditioners 
Broilers 

Clocks, Electric 
Clothes Dryers 
Coffee Makers 
Dehumidifiers 
Dishwashers Roasters 

Electric Bed Coverings Shavers 

Fans Sewing Machines 
Food Disposal Units Television Sets 
Fryers, Deep Fat Toasters 

Home Freezers Vacuum Cleaners 
Hotplates Waffle trons 
Ironing Machines Sandwich Grills 
lrons Washers, Clothes 
Kitchen Cabinets Water Heaters 


+-YOU/RE SURE to reach ALL 
buying influences in ALL 
these plants making ALL 
these products in... 
APPLIANCE MANUFACTURER! 


Now available to help you size up 
this huge ($7 billion) market: APPLI- 
ANCE MANUFACTURER'S Audience 
study; an SIC analysis of the market 
and our latest circulation statement, 
WRITE: 


APPLIANCE 
MANUFACTURER 


201 N. WELLS STREET, CHICAGO 6, ILL. 
PHONE: STate 2-4121 
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from 
escalators 


Advertiser changes . . Smith & Ross, has joined Basic Refrac- 
t veland, as director of advertis- 


ng and public relations. 


hanges: John A. Joseph M. Dorocke . . formerly with Har 


Avery Drilling Ma nischfeger Corp., has been named general 


fompany as sales manager Kling Bros. Engineering 


Howard 


O. Works, Chicago metal working machinery 





eeeeeeenee 


jineering 


Civil Engineers 
specify or buy 
equipment | eta 


| William S. Forrest . . former 
Because they are especially trained to apply the director of sale 
highly complex techniques and processes in 
modern construction, Civil Engineers have 
the responsibility of specifying installed 


equipment for their designs. 


In a new study of 293 Civil Engineers en- 
gaged in all fields of construction, 82% 
reported that they specified or purchased 
as many as 32 different types of installed 
equipment. They also indicated preferences 
for installed equipment and materials by 
brand name. 


M. George Snyder. . forme 
yhemical C 


This is why it pays to sell the 39,000 pro- Sturla 
fessional Civil Engineers who each month 
spend more time reading CIVIL ENGINEER- | Harry L. Sturla, Jr. 
ING than any other publication. manager, market 





Send for your 


: Electric Co. . . announces the 
copy of Survey Report #2 for details General Electric s 


following 1ppointments Lawrence H. 
. . . former assistant vic Hirschbach, former manager of builder and 
Engineers are educated president, Peter A. Frass¢ 7 New modernization sales, heating and cooling 
i Y ; J j tment in Bloomfield, ! was named 

a specify and buy. 1ger f marketing for that depart 

ind Edward W. Philleo was named 


| Ir ; istrial Adve rie rs Assn. and of the manager, marketing section, industrial 
@ | Industrial Advertisers Assn. in New York x-ray dey nt, General Electric X-Ray 
Milwaukee 
John C. McGreivey . . formerly in taps 
| sales for Behr-Manning, division of Norton Tait Mfg. Co. . . Dayton 
Troy, N.Y., has been named indus the following promotions 


" . 7 trial sales manager r the New York partment: Ponta G. Hickey, Jr.. was made 
The Magazine of Engineered Construction | ‘wntnn lana idan ie, dae 
THE AMERICAN SOCIETY OF CIVIL ENGINEERS was named to the new post of product 


33 West 39th Street, New York 18, N.Y. | Arthur P. Clark . . formerly with Fuller sales manager; Melville Sorrell was ap 


n its sales de 
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FOR ADVERTISING 


THE : j 
ON 3 eras ee 
IMPRESSION POWER THAT... 
* sparks progressive railroading. 


* gives advertisers thorough and 
penetrating coverage of ALL key 
railroad buying influences in ALL 
departments. 


has 22,513 BPA audit distribution 
to key railroad men. 


a Te Pe, 


* averages over 4.5 readers per copy 
—making for a multiple reader- 
ship of over 100,000 key railroad 
men. 


provides STARCH advertising 
readership reports. 


* employs R. O. EASTMAN for edi- 
torial readership research. 


supplies an advertising merchan- 
dising package to salesmen of 
full-page advertisers. 


is the KEEN ADVERTISER'S 
CHOICE. More advertisers IN- 
VEST more dollars—issue-by-issue 
—in MODERN RAILROADS than 
in the weekly railroad magazine — 
and more dollars than in the 
three other monthly railway a 





cations combined. 
MWRITE TODAY FOR NEWLY- 


REVISED NIAA MEDIA AND 
MARKET OUTLINE 


MODERN bi 
RAILROADS 


201 N. WELLS STREET, CHICAGO 6, ILLINOIS 


pointed marketing manager, and Brand 
Laseter has become field sales manager 


Kenneth G. Peters . . has been named 


advertising manager, Fastex Div. 
Tool Works, Des Plaines, Ill. He 
was in the advertising department of 
company’s Shakeproof Div. 


F. Jack Jeuck former vice 


Printing Ink Div., Interchemical Corp., New 


York, was named vice-president in charge 


of sales 


Dr. Richard E. Chaddock . . has 


named to the newly-created position 


director development, Virginia Cellu 


lose Dept., Hercules Powder C 


position as manager 


of the sales research division will 


assumed by Dr. William G. Kinsinger, 


former sales manager, navai stores 1e 


partment’s oxychemicals 

Garland Co. . . Cleveland 

paint and industrial maintenanc« 
‘ts, has named Curtiss Howard 

using anda sales promotion manager 

Matt J. Mericle vice president 


triai maintenance sales. 


Richard C. Aylward . . former manager 


midwest regi Bohn Aluminun 


Howard S. Ortgies . . 
National Plastic P 


was named 


Frederic A. Celler . . 
manager, | >r-Titch 
N.Y 


Frank Kohles 
manager, Met 
lace ; 

Frank 
manager 


Mayw 


Maurice V. Odquist . . forr 
Jent and director 


ointed 


Richard D. Adams . . formerly with Min 
nesota Mining & Mfg. Co., has joined ! 


Shore Nameplate, Bayside, L. I., as 


president and general sales manager. The 


company manufactures pressure-sensitive 


nameplates. 


president 


Wilming 


In the field of petroleum engi- 
neering. JOURNAL OF PE- 
TROLEUM TECHNOLOGY 
is the leading technical publi- 
cation. It is authored by tech- 
nical men... engineers who 
take pride in sharing their 
knowledge and experience 
with members of their profes- 
sion... and it is read by tech- 
nical men... engineers who 
depend on their professional 
publication to keep abreast of 
modern technology. 


If your oilfield tools, equip- 
ment and services require 
technical approval, advertise 
them in the petroleum engi- 
neers’ professional publication 
... JOURNAL OF PETRO- 
LEUM TECHNOLOGY. 


Petroleum Engineers are 
educated to specify and buy 


JOURNAL OF 


PETROLEUM 
TECHNOLOGY 


Published Monthly by Petroleum Branch, 
American Institute of Mining, Metallurgical 
and Petroleum Engineers, Inc. 

800 Fidelity Union Bidg. © Dallas 1, Texas 
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INDUSTRIAL 
SHOWS 





Equipment Show, Conrad Hilton, 
Chicago. 
. Material Handling Institute, Public 
Auditorium, Cleveland. 
Yonstruction Industries Exposition 
. 
ic 


Cantal f ate i raers a , 
si 2 hese ones sea nate & Home Show, Pan Pacific 
COVE RS cians ok age aeeneagnioan dan torium, Los Angeles. 
Re. a a . Advertising Federation of Amer 
THE ° : 5 ica, Bellevue-Stratford, Philadel 
phia. 


IRON & STEEL 0% eee -Confectionery Industries Exposi 


gp ae es tion, Mechanics Hall-Statler Hotel 
INDUS | R Y if = : ae ae Boston. 


- Institute of Food Technologists, In 


, / : i . sates — ‘hs al 5 fi dustrial Exhibits, Jefferson Hotel 
r/ d CN e waukee Auditoriur St. Louis. 


Wis. - National Plumbing & Heating Ex 
position, Civic Auditorium, Mil 


waukee 


IRON & STEEL 
ENGINEER 


: : , , Display Indus- 
Biggest paid circulation seine! 
directed to the Iron and 
Steel Industry 


Most specific Steel Indus- 
try coverage from top 
management to production 
titles 

First in reader preference 
by unbiased survey 


big To 
in Editorial too/ 


@ Detailed, Practical Editorial 


e Authoritative Exclusive Sources 


e Hand picked Editorial Subiects 20-25 .. National 


by request of readers 
22-25... Textile Merch 


1ustries notel 


RON 2 STE. 


ENGINEER - none 


1010 EMPIRE BUILDING Mail A ; Service Assn.. In- 
PITTSBURGH 22, PA. hth: Siiiiaad: Gees Decadtens kas ' idl: Totes Holsl: Ghiskes 


oe NG 
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Agency changes. . 


Kenneth A. Murison 

has been ap 

pointed _ vice-presi 

dent, Weiss & Gel 

ler, Chicago. He is 

co-director of the 

agency's industrial 

advertising division 

and a member f 

Murison the management 


rommiuttee. 


Kane Advertising . . Bloomington, Ill., has 
been appointed to handle advertising for 
ri 


Vending Div., LaCrosse Cooler Co., com 


mercial refrigeration manufacturer. 


Leo Burnett Co. . . Chicago, has added 
the following personnel: Charles E. Fors- 
berg, former creative director and vice 
president, Carter & Galantin, has joined 
the marketing department, and Gustav 
Pfleger, former media buyer, Young & 
Rubicam, has been named a media group 


supervisor. 


Peterson & Kempner . . New York, has 
added Nilsson Gage Co., Poughkeepsie, 


N. Y. to its accounts. 


F. W. Prelle Co. . . Hartford 
handle dvertising for Fenn Mfg. C 


Newington, Conn. manufacturer of swag 
ing machines and rolling mills. The ac 
was formerly handled by Wilson 


ht, Welch & Grover 


Smith, Hagel & Knudsen . . New York 
will handle advertising for Vacuum Form 
D 


ing Corp., tt Washington, N.Y. makers 


f machinery to stamp and form plastics. 


Andrew E. Zeis . . has been named media 
director chicago office of Compton Ad 
formerly was 


Needham, Louis 


Arndt, Preston, Chapin, Lamb & Keen. . 
Philadelphia, has been appointed by Kel 
lett Aircraft Corp., Horsham, Pa. rotary 


handle their 


Paul M. Healy Advertising Service 
Montclair, N. J., has been 1med 
tising agency Ior 
hatham, N. J. manufactu 
the printing and metal industries. 
Ray Ellis Advertising . . Chatham, N 
named William H. Lawrence, former 
I 1 consultant, as market di 
Livingston Electronic Corp., 
N. J. maker of tube sockets, 
has named the agency to handle its ad 


vertising. 


Wilson, Haight, Welch & Grover . . Hart 


tinued on page 164 


New FAIRBANKS-MORSE Self-Pack 
solves giant cutaway exhibit problem 


@ FAIRBANKS - MORSE | @ 


| OPPOSED PISTON 
ems § DIESEL ENGINE 


FLEXIBLE—This self-pack exhibit, 8’ high x 9'6” wide when 
open, has color photo cross-section of opposed piston engine 
with moving pistons and revolving wheel behind piston cylinder 
in different colors, depicting fresh air, fuel injection, ignition, etc. 
Action is synchronized with “Cycle of Events” copy at left, 
where numbers light up. A push button actuates sound story. 
Compare with huge cutaway at right. 


Fairbanks, Morse & Co. wanted to feature the advantages of 
their opposed piston diesel engines—having marine, locomotive 
and stationary engine applications—at related national trade 
shows and regional meetings. They have a handsome cutaway 
section but it weighs 4,500 Ibs., is 7’ high x 4’ square and the 
costs of shipping and handling it are excessive. 


The ANSWER to this problem is the animated, self-pack exhibit shown above. Already 
used at five shows in six weeks, district sales managers are clamoring for it and a second 
exhibit may be required to fill the demand. 


If you have an exhibit-sales problem, let us recommend a soiution. 


Ss 
Q eneral exhibits and displays, ine. 


( 2100 N. RACINE AVE. « CHICAGO 14, ILL. « PHONE: EASTGATE 7-0100 








Pe 


INDUSTRIAL HEATING 1/400 Union Trust Building Pittsburgh 19, Pa. 
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INDUSTRY & POWER 


continues strictly a “‘power paper’’ 











A Statement of... 
INDUSTRY & POWER’S publishing program 
...as a Putman Publication 


The recent addition of INDUSTRY & _icies and format. 

POWER to The Putman Publicationshas To clarify the publication’s program, the 
given rise to speculations as to the maga- following specific policies and plans are 
zine’s editorial objectives, circulation pol- stated below: 


1 INDUSTRY & POWER will continue strictly a “power paper”... 
editorially devoted solely to the power services. 


John Paul Taylor, present publisher, will continue as publisher, 
directly responsible for all activities. 


1 & P’s headquarters will remain at St. Joseph, Michigan, which 
has been the magazine’s headquarters for the past 11 years. 


The format will change to the Putman square format .. . also 
called “King Size” . . . with the June 1956 issue. 


Circulation will break away from the artificially-low levels of 
paid circulation thinking . . . to meet the ever increasing needs 
of buyers in the power field. 





I1&P continues strictly a power paper Thus I&P will enjoy... 
1&P’s editorial leadership . . . built over 36 years, a. ‘‘Cinemascopic”’ picture presentation of edi- 
originally under the inspired guidance of Founder torial. ; 
A. R. Maujer. . . will be continued and expanded. b. “Cinemascopic’’ picture presentation of ad- 
Incisive reporting from the field will be broadened. vertisers’ messages .. . giving an advertising 
porting r tis ges. . . giving, sing 
Resources of Putman Publishing Company’s other effectiveness not found in “standard-size 
industrial publications will be available to 1&P’s Fp =" egeacest 
editors. >. Ability to handle all “standard-size” plates 
. there are no mechanical problems. . . all 
John Paul Taylor continues as chief executive inse sags spreads, pages, oe per me 
sis Gaal ied " cannes tie pages, { page ¢ up, are SITE pod 
vohn Faul laylor... Formerly an ier editor, difficulty .. . and with greater VI: 4 
years a publisher in related fields and publisher of and IMPACT. 
I&P for past year . . . continues as Publisher of 
I&P, in active charge of all publishing operations. 5 Circulation increases . . . free of hobbles of paid 
The entire editorial staff, sales staff, circulation . . es re. 
rc . 4 , 4 eC 
and production staff and all office personnel, con- circulation thinking . . » bringing more 
tinue with I&P as heretofore. bull’s-eye” buyer coverage .. . 
Avoiding the pitfalls of paid circulation thinking — 
1&P’s headquarters remain at e.g., that ‘“what-we-can-sell-must-be-accepted-as- 
. . . ° > 
St. Joseph, Michigan adequate” “14 is hand-picking Key, buyers in 
t eve J é ee 
There will be no disrupting of operations in any its service to them. 
way. Headquarters remain at St. Joseph, Michi- Thus advertisers enjoy far greater ‘bull’s-eye’ 
_ wo grote bee gi - public ation’s home office coverage of key buyers than is possible by old- line, 
on ines sige? aimee , paid circulation methods. And performance proves 
I&P representatives will be made welcome in the the far greater readership thus built. 
s ~ Pee > . > schi s ‘ 
branc — ~ : eran : myer Bae More than 1,000 such key-buyer circulz ation has 
ti age ch amg A TE a ae aa been added to I&P since joining the Putman 
a Publications. The program continues. 


Format changes to “The Putman Format If we have not answered all of your questions please 
(“King Size”) drop us a note and let us know. We shall give you a 
For more effective editorial presentation, and prompt reply. 

greater IMPACT for all advertising, I&P will Address your queries to John Paul Taylor, Pub- 


adopt “The Putman” square format, which was : . on 
created by Putman Publishing Company 18 years lisher, INDUSTRY & POWER, Commercial Bank Build- 
ago—now used by several scores of industrial ing, St. Joseph, Michigan. Or if more convenient, 
magazines in many fields. phone our office in any of the cities below. 


PUTMAN PUBLISHING COMPANY 111 E£. Delaware Pi./Chicago 11 


Publishers of: Industry & Power /Chemical Processing /Food Processing /Food Business 
‘* Executive Magazines for Industry” 
Chicago 11 /Cleveland 6 /Detroit 35 Las Angeles 57 /New York 17/Pittsburgh 27 


St. Louis /San Francisco 8/Portland 5, Oregon /St. Joseph, Michigan 


On the Pacific Coast Putman Publishing Company is represented by the Bob Wettstein Company 
Angeles /San Francisco /Portland. 
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= Even eye-witnesses can’t tell ac- 
curately what happens when an 
earth-shattering blast goes off in a 
quarry or on a heavy construction 
job. The action takes place in about 
two seconds, and that’s too fast for 
the human eye to see. 

But the Explosives Div. of Atlas 
Powder Co., Wilmington, Del., had 
to know exactly what happens dur- 
ing a blast. Atlas had what it figured 
was an improved method, and the 
story had to be told in advertising. 

Results of the method were fine, 
but telling how they were obtained 
was impossible when eye-witnesses 
diagreed as to what happened. 

The Atlas admen were stumped 
until someone—probably an_ ex- 
bombardier—suggested using a “ma- 
chine gun” camera, the kind air 
force observers use to study damage 
patterns as the bombs explode be- 
low them. The company found that 
such cameras were available as war 
surplus and bought one. 

Now, when an interesting pattern 
is to be fired in a quarry or on a 
highway or other construction job, 





On target. . Machine gun cameraman 
takes aim (left) to get picture series (rigk 
showing exactly what happens when the 


blast goes off. 





an Atlas field engineer may be seen 
taking a firm stance at a discreet 
distance, aiming the big, olive drab 
camera at the scene. 

Just before the blast is detonated, 
the cameraman presses the camera 
release, and the old “K-24,” with 
guttural sounds issuing from its in- 
sides, sets about making a _ wire- 
sharp exposure of the whole doings 
every one-third of a second. 

When the dust and clamor have 
settled, the operator jots down a few 
notes to identify time, place, con- 
ditions and pattern of blast. Sub- 
sequently, prints from the five-inch 
square negatives disclose how long 
gases remained pent up, whether the 
“toe” of the rock moved out obedi- 
ently ahead of the quarry face above 
it and whether breakage was profit- 
ably complete. 

Atlas credits the 
picture ads with having convinced 
many an adamant prospect. Others 
in industrial advertising must also 
think the technique is a good one. 
The picture ads won an NIAA 
“Topper” award in 1954. & 


machine gun 


Ready, aim, fire! 






‘Machine gun’ camera solves advertising problem for Atlas 


































CREATE DRAMATIC | 
LAYOUTS Agency changes . DON'T MISS THE 
RENDER DIFFICULT ART, ec ee pee 


SAVE VALUABLE TIME 


ArtO-Graph | seis ecm || PROGRESS 


Art production costs facturer. The 1 ur formerly was 

drop, output goes up, handled by Charles W. Hoyt DEVELOPMENT 
with an Art-O- B. Parker, Jr., formerly on the copy staff of 

Graph. Render _il- los & Y a tae nod dhe Hikes EDITION 

lustration; visualize ae weve 
layouts; “drop in" LS. teen ee of the Portland 
keyline elements; 
capture gyre mend : DAILY JOURNAL OF 
tives; match letter- @ 

ing! insure accura- COMERS 
cy; fast scaling; ; “ais Conbiste sehen bed pe a 
eliminate stats. No j q dustrial plans & accomplishments to 
tracings! . ‘a j date in the Pacific Northwest 
Inveluable business index medium 





10 Days FREE 
TRIAL—no obli- 
gation, 


Color 

Lithographed — 120 line screen 
Tabloid — 5 cols. x 15” 

Minimum 5000 distribution to business 
management 


Mead Sharman Se 
Low advertising rates 
Fergus Mead . . { ADVERTISING DEADLINE: 
iis da . : eee ; JANUARY 16th 1956 

‘ , ll al . if : ; a ie wags Write or wire collect for sample copy & rate card 
Tokes up no floor : 3 Ts steal sates A ACW 
cei ees ovat reated | ind Neville Mainguy, forme: ‘ 
head “dead” space vice-president and assistant to the pres Daily Seuspaboh€om merce 


711 Southwest 14th Ave. 





ined the gency I 1 member I tne i etaitelite| Z; Oregon 
4 oe WO DIVISION OF ee ee Working Tool of 
* iv 17, Pacific Northwest Business 
GEL, INC. Howard H. Sharman . . executive vice 
728 Wash. S. e Minneapolis 14, Minn Sie a See 








; eral manager in charge of the "sit Ye t ' 
Here’s How to ic. _ | What's Your Copy Score? 
REALLY REACH G. M. Basford Co. York, has ay 
the ng vice-presidents: John Now you can have the advantage of 


Desig n Ww. “i it i naa te "iene Mehr. Starch Readership Reports on your ad- 


hof, a nt executive, and Robert Wel: vertising in Machine and Tool BLUE 


—Saleiial-1-1e— Tr] eee. rohanwer ot: the ceretraeed. ethic BOOK, the only pocket-size business 


publication selected by Daniel Starch 


the O.E.M. MARKET Gotham-Vladimir Advertising . . New York and Staff for their authoritative reader- 

| gill: Vierlins -cieawaaren cde ile 4 gis Ms a ship studies, This provides you with the 
A tailor-made mailing list motion for |] motive x: Car Haute ue facilities of a copy testing laboratory to 
that reaches Dept eneral Electr Erie ; 3 help you arrive at the most productive 
19,284 ; copy appeals for selling your products 
Jack Engel . . creative director, Brad to plant superintendents, works man- 
MEN BEHIND THE ORDERS oe a ae ee ee ae hae agers, master mechanics and chief en- 


in 8,500 ae saa ‘ ‘ fi : as 1 Xe oY voy gineers in the metalworking industries. 


METAL WORKING PLANTS Your BLUE BOOK representative will 
Industrial A & A, Inc. . . Hempstead, N. Y gladly give you more detailed informa- 

Design Engineers . . . Executives sia’ anion Ok the denee thanked arith tion. Write us for name and address of 

concerned with Design . . . Purchasing the merger of Industria Art Service and our representative nearest you. 

Agents. 








Hand picked by men who SELL them yee ‘wap Over 
components. List has consistently or & - Rogers Pee ee 


pulled 60% more replies than other Abie iat lies ; ss se: a os oe 
purchased lists. staff Sen: M. Colvin, formerly with the \v ‘ 46,000 


Standard rates, subject to advertising rtising and sales prom 
agency commission. ment, RCA, has joined the 





WRITE for Free explanatory folder. s C. James Johansen, former as 


ae | B Machine and Tool BLUE BOOK 





1249 Farmington Ave., 


j Rewarhy HITCHCOCK PUBLISHING CO. © WHEATON, ILLIN 
| West Hartford 7, Conn. | Stiller, Rouse, Berggren & Hunt. . Bever ols 
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e 2 
Free Direct Mail Bonus! 
Hills, Cal., is the new name of the former 


Stiller-Rouse Advertising. The named was The OIL FORUM has introduced a new kind of promotion package. 
All contract advertisers are entitled to use our mailing list for spec- 
ification addressings to their respective markets for their catalogues 
and brochures. Ask for details. 


changed due to the addition of two new 
principals to the firm: Richard A. Berggren, | 
former national advertising and merchan- 
dising manager, Radio Div., Hoffman 


| 7 Ss 2 
Electronics, and Donald E. Hunt, art di Bonus Distribution ! 


rector of the agency. 

The OIL FORUM guarantees minimum publication of 10,000 copies 
per issue, on which advertising rates are based. Extra press runs are 
made to distribution at outstanding industry affairs. Such circulation 
New Mexico Carton Co. Albuquerque, | bonus for 1955 included: Oil Finders’ Conference, New York, 1,500 
4 , : ‘ copies April issue; 4th World Petroleum Congress, Rome, Italy, 1,000 
N. M. manufacturer of packaging mate copies June issue (by air); Oilwell Drilling Contractors’ Convention, 
Houston, 1,000 copies October issue; 35th Annual Meeting American 
Petroleum Institute San Francisco, 3,000 copies mid-November issue 
- all without extra cost to advertisers. 


Mathews-Roberts & Co. . . Denver, has 


been apointed to handle advertising for 


rials, 


Webster Kuswa . . has joined Morrison- | 
Greene-Seymour, Milwaukee, as executive | ege e e i 

vice-president in charge of creative copy. | Verified Circulation e 

He was formerly vice-president of Paul 

The OIL FORUM is the only petroleum periodical which has dared 
to submit its circulation to scrutiny and certification by VAC 
Verified Audit Circulation, the audit bureau which two years ago set 
the highest audit standards ever required the audit that is verified 
by the people who get the magazine. 


son-Gerlach & Associates. 


Ronald J. Koeper . . formerly with market 
ing department, Koppers Co., has joined 


c 


W. S. Walker Advertising, Pittsburgh, as 


an account executive. i j 
Impact 
. 


George R. Tonjes . . formerly with Young 
& Rubicam, has joined Ketchum, ‘McLeod The OIL FORUM gives advertisers the impression power through 
greater visibility helps create effective sales promotion through ad- 
warnitiy | vertising. VAC’s first audit of the OIL FORUM reveals that 93.8% 
execulive. . ° ° ry . 
of our readership classifications are correct — that 91.2% of its read- 
ers find The OIL FORUM useful in their business. 


& Grove, Pittsburgh, as a merchandising 


Robert B. Grady Co. . . New York, has 


been named to handle advertising for {-» =P E [| Mi 11 W. 42 St., New York, N.Y. 
Enamelstrip Corp., Allentown, Pa. proces The Ou \ ©) AWS : j | Majestic Bidg., Ft. Worth, Tex 


sors of pre-coated coil. 





Ken Jacobs . . has joined Fensholt Ad- SELL CANADA'S 
vertising Agency, Chicago, as account 


executive. $4 BILLION oO. E. M, 
THROUGH 





Grimm & Craigie . . Chicago, will handle 
advertising for the new dip “hold-down 


> 


vice of Illinois Metal Products, Chicago. 


MacLean Advertising Agency . . New 
York, has been named agency for the 
newly formed industrial paper division 
Personal Products, Co., Milltown, N. J., a 
subsidiary of Johnson & Johnson. The 
division will manufacture industrial paper 


and wadding. 


Rossi & Co. . . . Detroit, has been ap Tagger hypo od mer Although there are several ways to sell 
age ae oi saa peer technical business pabiestion. the textile mills in Latin America, none 
tool Div., ultifinis g. Co., Detroit DESIGN ENGINEE *s . sa: 
manufacturer of magnetic tools and han 6,200 personalized circulation offers quicker recognition of your trade 
reaches the very core of indus- mark and readier acceptance of your 
a ier lia a products than this magazine which, it- 
2 s : . An establishe uyin a 
Richasl-iorwte Aérentatog + « New York. —a vital source of information self, has had the acceptance of the mar- 
npn. haven means aentey' tor Hit Tuleb CP. for all engineers who specify | ket's most important buyers for fifteen 
Irvington, N. J. producer of collapsible components and materials for 

original equipment. years 


tubes. 
NIAA Market and Media 


William Schaller Co. . . has moved to new file sent on request. | [2 ) | | [LI 2S 


dling equipment. 


quarters at 1245 Farmington Ave., W. i a : 
Hartford, Conn. Design Engineering 
fA MACLEAN-HUNTER PUBLICATION 570 7th Ave. NEW YORK 18 


Zimmer, Keller & Calvert . . Detroit, will LAckawanna 4-5563 
481 University Ave., Toronto, Ont $ 


NEW YORK CHICAGO LOS ANGELES 


Chrysler Corp., Detroit maker of bearings. SAN FRANCISCO LONDON, ENG PANAMERICAN PUBLISHING CO.. INC 
- , 


Continued on page 166 


handle advertising for Amplex Div. 
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nny at L 


AND IT TAKES BILLIONS IN SUPPLIES, 
EQUIPMENT AND SERVICE TO GET IT OUT 


Tideland legislation, higher allowable daily produc- 
tion and vast reserves have made Offshore Drilling 
the major field of expansion for the petroleum 
industry. Development capital runs into billions 
As a supplier of the petroleum industry this 
marine activity represents one of your finest 
markets 

This big Offshore market is highly specialized — 
and OFFSHORE DRILLING is designed to appeal 
to its special interests and problems. Pin point 
your sales message in the magazine that gives 
maximum impact in this multi-billion dollar mar- 
ket OFFSHORE DRILLING 


Circulation 


624 GRAVIER ST NEW ORLEANS 9, LA 
Pnone RAymond 7388 


AN H. L. PEACE PUBLICATION 








BACON gets CLIPPINGS 


@ Make sure you get all published 
items about your or your client’s 
business each month. Bacon’s 
Clipping Bureau regularly clips over 
3,240 publications for over 1,000 
clients. Approximately 100,000 
clippings sent out per month, from 
business, farm and consumer pub- 
lications. An invaluable service to 
ad managers, agencies, publicity 
and public relations men, research- 
ers and others. Write for free 
booklet No. 55, “Magazine Clippings 
Aid Sacinatac” 


Two new books to help you 
handle publicity more 
effectively 


BACON'S 1956 PUBLICITY CHECKER 


Coded by editors. Shows publicity 
used in 3,240 business, farm and 
consumer mogazines in 99 market 
groups. Invaluable for making re- 
lease lists — assures sending each 
editor material desired. Spiral 
bound fabricoid, 6%” x 92" — 

256 pages. $15.00. Sent on approval. 


BACON'S ALL-NEW PUBLICITY HANDBOOK 


How to plan publicity using 14 basic 
Y pen Help on release lists, writing, 
b photos, budgeting and checking 

results. 37 illustrations, 6 case 

) studies. 5%” x 844"— 128 pages. 

$2.00—Sent on approval. 


BACON'S CLIPPING BUREAU 
343 S. Dearborn St., Chicago 4, Illinois 
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Agency changes. . 


ontinued i 


The accoun 


Maercklein-Nelson Advertising . . Milwau 


kee, has mov 
Stroh Bldg 


Ralph S. Combs . 


Marsteller, Rickard, Gebhardt & Reed . . 


New York, has been appointead agency 


John Kenner . . 
irtment 


formerly was 


Croamer- a Co. 


nhig 














.. reaches 


5553 


POLICE 
CHIEFS 


ee ee ed 








men who actually 2 U Y 


The Police Equipment market in the U.S. is 
tremendous—and GROWING) Police Chiefs 
today are actual Purchasing Agents, buying 
Weapons, Communications, Uniforms, Tires, 
Gas, Clothing Accessories, Parking Meters, 
etc.—arming and equipping over 250,000 
cops and employees! To cover this field 
selectively and completely —to get your 
share of Police Business — TELL ‘em and 
SELL ‘em HERE. Get the full story TODAY! 


National Representative 


Wm. C. Cc re] Pp Pp & Associates 
1475 Broadway, New York 36, N. Y. 
35 East Wacker Drive, Chicago }, III 





buy SALESMAN a¢ 


WILL SELL MORE. 


THE PERFECT SALES KIT 


COMBINES A RING BINDER DISPLAY 
UNIT WITH HANDY ZIPPER CASE 


Attracts and holds prospect's atten- 
tion by setting up sales material at a 
30° angle when he is standing, or 
a 60° angle when he is sitting. Two 
pockets hold order pad, circulars, 
etc. Weatherproof zipper closure. 


SEND For Full Line Folder 


1720 West Washington 








CHICAGO 12, ILL. | 














: Reprint of editorial features 
@ Send for available - offered here as a special 
service to IM readers. Please 
. send number and name of 
Te ae ! ) S article with exact amount in 
coins, stamps or check to: The 
Editor, Industrial Marketing, 200 

E. Illinois St., Chicago 


of Industrial Marketing 


Sorry, we can't handle credit 
orders under $1. We'll be happy 


° ] rou for large ums 
feature articles 2) you fe ge om 





Employe, customer relations get lift 
February, 1956. 10c 


Here’s what is happening to business pores | advertising 
By Angelo R. Venezian, December, 19 


1956 . wena ree for industry. Advertiser's forecast. 
Januar 195 


ses would — an industrial advertising agency? 


ember 


Catalogs . . how to distribute them for saa results 
by Matthew A. Pavitt, December, 

Research . . =o, can it do for * “a advertising? 

by J. A. Duvall cember, 1955 


SIC and inquiries . . how to combine them to find new markets 
October, 1955. 10c 


The Air Reduction story . . an IM case study 
December, 1955. 25¢ 


The Reynolds « -& . an IM case study 
October, 1955. 25¢ 


Three sins of nagineee paper ugg 9 
by Richard C ian, October, 19 
Le Roi finds ~, farm is an tee market 
by Glenn W raf, Octobe 


A 


Your name inventory can rae » 7 markets 
by Nathaniel] R. Kidder, Augu 


Film suaieny ite obsolete machinery 
August, 195 Oc 


eee urges suppliers to use more eee, ads 
Problems in industral Marketing, August, 1955 


The i of Link-Belt Company and its marketing operations 
July, 1955. 50¢ 


Don't snub small space ads . . they're bigger than you think 
Copy Chasers, June, 1955 5c 


Put coupon at top of ad, inquiries boom at International 
by Paul R. Busey, May, 1955. 10c 


How SIC can give you the cost eed ment of reaching markets 
by Nathaniel R. Kidder, May, 19 


How to know today how en you will sell tomorrow 
by Robert E. Randel, January, 1955. 35c 


Agencies break record again. place 508,788 pages in business papers in ‘54 
m 9. 40c 


April, 1955 


How to get distributors + ne wo your product 
by Morris B. Rotman, Febr 0c 


How SIC can match media — th changing markets . . fast 
by Kenneth L. Walters, Febri 


Board chairman surprise choice as Advertising Man of Year 
Sopy Chasers, including article by Walter P. Paepcke, January 


What do you need most to be an advertising manager? 
by Robert G. Hill, November, 1954. 25c 


Can you use ingquisies as a gage of ad regs 
by Howard G. Sawyer, December, 1954. 40 


Unusual ay of nem pzper ad attracts notice to Buchanan 
Novembe 

A portfolio of ae. winning industrial advertising campaigns 
september, | 5 

Which ad attracted more readers? E 

A selection of Starch scored ads from Industrial M 


Sales promotion ideas : ? ae 
A selection from Industrial Marketing’s monthly 


How to know when to use manufacturers’ agents 
by Thomas A. Staudt, Oct., 1952. 50c 


A guide to better publicity : es 
by members of the Toduatilel Publicity Association, New York. 75c 


How to measure results of ag er) seins 
by William A. Marsteller, May, 1949 








Preferred by 
Progressive 


Engineers in 


Canadian 


INDUSTRIES 
UTILITIES 
INSTITUTIONS 


Proof of 
Reader Action? ¢ 


Write for 
details today. 


CANADA'S =o 
NATIONAL POWER MAGAZINE 
Established 1908 


A MACLEAN-HUNTER PUBLICATION 


MODERN POWER 


AND ENGINEERING 


481 University Ave Toronto, Ont 


NEW YORK CHICAGO LOS ANGELES 
SAN FRANCISCO LONDON, ENG. 


Here Are A Few Reasons 


WHY 
CNM ..... 


TOP READERSHIP 
. In The Lower 
MISSISSIPPI VALLEY 


For the twelve month peiiod ending Feb- 
ruary, 1956 Construction News Monthly 
published a total of 1,737 pictures, which 
included 697 on-the-job action pictures and 
2,201 pictures of identified’ personalities. 


For the twelve month period, ending Feb- 
rvary, 1956 Construction News Monthly 
published 7,288 column inches of news and 
features. 

o 


For the twelve month period, ending Feb- 
ruary, 1956 Construction Nows Monthly and 
Construction News (weekly) published a 
total of 18,457 column inches of bid news. 


For additional information phone, 
wire or write 


CONSTRUCTION 
NEWS MONTHLY 


LITTLE ROCK, ARKANSAS 
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For 


Business Film Know-How 


Call Telefilm— 


Se 
the company that brought 


sound to 16 mm pictures 


Wildflowers of 
California 


Name furnished 
on request 


1956 MARKET DATA «& 


In 1938 TELEFILM was the FIRST to ever record 
theater quality sound on 16mm Kodachrome 

. . an accomplishment that amazed the Hollywood 
major studio heads who heard it.* This history-making 
sound track marked the emergence of |6mm color 
from amateur to commercial usage. Sixteen years later 
TELEFILM'S continued technical leadership helped 


one of its clients win a coveted Festival of Arts award.** 


This is the type of advanced motion picture 

craftsmanship and "Know-How" that is available 

for YOUR Business Film at NO EXTRA COST. Why take less? 
Whether your needs are for release prints 

insuring screen excellence or technical services for a 
"do-it-yourself" production, it will pay to discuss 

your requirements with us. 


Discuss your problem with 


letter. No obligation o» 
as we have others for nearly tu 


_TELEFILM _ 


wBeorn wP®OoRmats 


A Ps l6mm MOTION PI( — RI 
TECHNICAL SERVICE SINCE 1938 


6039 HOLLYWOOD BLVD., HOLLYWOOD 28, CALIF. 


for facts on 
more than 
2,400 
BUSINESS 
PAPERS 





‘marketing 


All of these marketing helps are 
available free. To get them, just 
circle the numbers of the items you 
want on the reply card on the yellow 
insert and drop the card in the mail. 
Industrial Marketing will pass your 
requests on to the publisher or sup- 
plier who offers the material. 


401/Circle on Readers’ Service Card 
How to gain maximum 
owe smpeet 
j red by McGraw-Hill Pub 
fork, shows large-size 
1 frequency will increase 
ctiveness. According 
these two means 
1chieve maximum impact without in 
-oncentrating 


ttions in any 


ircle on Readers’ Service Card 
How much should you pose 
on business paper advertising? 

If you spent $10,000 on business publi 
ation advertising in 1940, you should 
spend nearly $40,000 in 1956, according 

folder offered by McGraw-Hill Put 
lishing Co., New Yor The folder backs 
this somewhat suggested 

3 how prices 
have in 

it says that 


pending that is 


ircle on Readers 
Current outlook for 
business and industry 


offered by 

New York 

v-Hill editors tell 
lopments in 29 major 
their publications 
what's ahead in those 
includes a section 


ne entitled 


DIRECTORY NUMBER 
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404/Circle on Readers’ Service Card 
Vary type appearance 
20,000,000 different ways 

New "Strechtype” is displayed and ex- 
plained in a folder produced by Harry 
Baird Corp., Chicago typographers. Proc- 
expansion, condensation, 
change of depth or width, varying de- 
grees of italicization or backslanting, per- 
spective effects or curved lines, all from 
original standard proofs. 


ess permits 


408 /Circle on Readers’ Service Card 
Petroleum drilling 
and producing data 

A 16-page market and media data file, 
available from The Petroleum Engineer, 
Dallas, covers details of the $2.5 billion 
drilling and producing market and dis- 
cusses marketing areas served by the 
magazine's edition in this field, as well 
as the over-all coverage provided by its 
management edition. 


406/Circle on Readers’ Service Card 
Market-media data 
in oil and gas pipelining 

Similar in format and organization to 
the above is a Petroleum Engineer file 
devoted to information about the oil and 
gas pipelining edition of the publication, 
and coverage provided by it in conjunc 
tion with the management edition, 


407/Circle on Readers’ Service Card 
Data about the $1.5 billion 
refining-petrochemical market 

A third in Petroleum Engineer's 
series of market-media file booklets is 
devoted to the specialized activities of the 
refining and petrochemical market and 
of the edition regularly devoted to its in- 
terests. 


408/Circle on Readers’ Service Card 
How to beat sales resistance 
with your advertising 

McGraw-Hill Publishing Co., New York, 
asked salesmen of eight major industrial 
companies these three questions: (1) What 





oak-ta.¢-dabake 
We k 


are the most important resistances you 
encounter in selling your principal prod- 
uct line? (2) What could your company 
do in its advertising to help reduce these 
obstacles? (3) What use do you make of 
your company’s advertising? Answers to 
these questions can give an adman val- 
uable help. The answers are given in a 
report on the survey offered by McGraw- 
Hill. 


409/Circle on Readers’ Service Card 
Over-all study of 
the oil and gas market 

A summary, explaining coverage pro- 
vided by all four of Petroleum Engi- 
neer’s editions, is presented in this data 
file, fourth in the series made available 
by the publication. 


Readers’ Service Dept. 


5604 


® Send for these free selling tools 


410/Circle on Readers’ Service Card 
What do business 
executives read? 

Compiled by Erdos and Morgan, mar- 
keting research specialists, and made 
available by The Wall Street Journal, this 
14-page spiral bound booklet shows what 
newspapers and magazines are read by 
executives in various professions and in- 
dustries. 


All/Circle on Readers’ Service Card 
HPEN issues new 
NIAA market, media file 

Following the standards set by NIAA, 
Heating & Plumbing Equipment News, New 
York, has compiled a revised market and 
media fact file, as of January, 1956. 

Continued on next page 


*& Please print or type information below 





Please send me the following 
research and media data... 





401 402 403 404 








COMPANY 


405 406 407 408 








409 410 4i1 412 





PRODUCTS SOLD 





413 414 415 416 





ADDRESS 





417. 418 419 420 





421 





City & ZONE 


*Note inquiries for items listed not 


serviced beyond July 15, 


1956 


Necessary 
If Mailed in the 
United States 








BUSINESS REPLY CARD 
First Class Permit No. 95, Sec. 34.9 P. L. & R. Chicago, Ill. 








Readers’ Service Dept. 
INDUSTRIAL MARKETING 
200 East Illinois St., Chicago 11, Ill. 





MARKETING AIDS. . 


continued from previous page 


412/Circle on Readers’ Service Card 
Automatic education 
for staff members 

Folder, made available by Mottershead 
Associates, Chicago, lists and describes 
equipment used in connection with fac 
tory and plant educational programs pro- 
vided through medium of automatic per- 
manent slide projectors. 


413/Circle on Readers’ Service Card 
Sales promotion and 
personnel services outlined 
Another folder by Mottershead Asso- 
ciates discusses services offered by this 
organization for sales promotion and per- 
sonnel] relations activities. Those services 
include slide presentations, publicity arti- 
cles, catalogs, internal and external pub- 
lications and sales presentation manuals. 


414/Circle on Readers’ Service Card 
Analysis of the U. S. 
industrial market 

Mill & Factory, New York, has released 
a 1955 industrial market analysis. The 


44-page study gives many deails of the 
including statistics on manufac- 
employment, trading 
areas, industries making up individual 
state markets, number of m«nufacturing 
establishments broken down by employe 
size groups, by industry, by state, etc. 


market, 


turing industrial 


415/Circle on Readers’ Service Card 
Media data file 

by Automotive Retailer 

Organized according to NIAA Publishers 
Outline standards, this 20-page media 
file published by Automotive Retailer, 
Morristown, N. J., sets forth the required 
details about the magazine's circulation 
and editorial activities. 


416/Circle on Readers’ Service Card 
Data available on 
gas heating installations 

“Gas Heating Is Big” is the title of an 
eight-page folder issued by Gas Heat, 
New York. The over-size piece includes 
statistics on gas-fired furnaces, wall fur- 
naces, space heaters and boilers both as 
to sales and operation, sales volume in 
dollars, a table showing underground gas 
storage, dealer predictions about the fu- 
ture market, etc. 


No 
Postage Stamp 
Necessary 
If Mailed in the 
United States 








BUSINESS REPLY CARD 


First Class Permit No. 95, Sec. 34.9 P. L. & R. Chicago, Ill. 








Readers’ Service Dept. 


INDUSTRIAL MARKETING 
200 East Illinois St., Chicago 11, Il. 


Readers’ Service Dept. 


5604 
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* Please print or type information below 





the following 


research and media data . 


401 





TITLE 


402 403 404 





405 





COMPANY 


406 407 408 





409 





410 3=4i1l 412 





PRODUCTS SOLD 


417/Circle on Readers’ Service Card 
Six sales dramas 


on magnetic tape 
EMC Recording Corp., St. Paul, Minn., 


offers a booklet discussing the company’s 
recorded sales training program, which 
consists of six tape recordings which train 
salesmen in the “how and why” of sales- 
manship. 


418/Circle on Readers’ Service Card 


Incentive awards 
shown in catalog 

Illustrated brochure shews and de 
scribes dozens of incentive awards avail- 
able through Edwin W. Lane Co., Chi- 
cago. Loving cups, plaques, clocks, radios 
and many other items are included. 


419/Circle on Readers’ Service Card 
Build a graphic picture 
while you speak 

Visi-graph flannelboards, used as 
graphic aids for speakers, are described 
in this brochure from Ohio Flock-Cote Co., 
Cleveland. Use of the flannelboard makes 
attention-getting sales presentations sim- 
ple and easy. 


420/Circle on Readers’ Service Card 
How to ship economically 
in corrugated boxes 

A revised edition of “How to Ship 
More Economically in Corrugated Boxes” 
has been published by Hinde & Dauch, 
Sandusky, O. The 24-page booklet deals 
with all phases of packaging—from the 
design of the box, through testing, stor- 
age, packing, sealing and shipping. And 
it tells how to save money on all those 
operations. 


421/Circle on Readers’ Service Card 
Booklet promotes 
air conditioning sales 

“Oh No! Not You Too?” is the title of a 
14-page folder issued by Fueloil & Oil 
Heat, New York, pointing out that the oil 
heating and fuel oil dealer is a logical 
outlet for air conditioning equipment sales. 

The promotion piece emphasizes the 
publisher's point that the home owner's 
income, rather than temperature or climate 
in his area, is a primary factor in the 
purchase of air conditioners. The folder 
includes examples of the magazine's edi- 
torial material on cooling and of ads 
inserted by cooling equipment manufac- 
turers. 





4144 415 416 


ADDRESS 








418 419 420 


CITY & ZONE 
*Note inquiries for items listed not 


serviced beyond July 15, 1956 











Selecciones del 


RAILWAY AGE 


A NEW MAGAZINE — 


quarterly digesting news of 
North American railway equip- 
ment and practices for Latin 
American railway men—a job 
done by no other magazine! 


| Agency changes 


| continued from p. 166 


added Post Mfg. Co., Taunton, 
maker of aluminum alloy truck bodies, t 


Sales 
Impact 


its list of accounts. 


IN A William F. Dalquist . . has been elected 


vice-president in charge f production 


Clark & Bobertz, Detroit. He has been 
- at ave director of the department for 12 years. 
Ns 


CONVENTION 

REPORT 

ISSUE 

D2: > Baw ogeip wer P, 
inseparable link to influencing 
sales with the men who recom- 


mend and buy foundry equip- 
ment and supplies. 





... will “carry home’ conven- 
tion developments to 17,000 
foundry buyers who look to 
MODERN CASTINGS for factual 
writeups and valuable technical 
data . . . the permanent history 
of the 60th AFS Castings Con- 
gress and Show. 


. a plus-value for sales and 
future expansion programs re- 
sulting from the interest, con- 
tacts and lasting impressions 
created by Castings Congress. 


Secause the three specially 


designed issues of MODERN 
CASTINGS — April, May and 
June—will reach the identical 
audience as the 60th AFS 
Castings Congress and Show, 
the sales life of the Congress 
is automatically extended an 
additional month with each 
issue of the AFS magazine. 


modern 
castings 


is the natural sales companion to the 
AFS Castings Congress and Show. Be 
sure that your company takes full 
advantage of the triple sales impact 
coming from the three Official Con- 
vention Numbers. 


modern 
castings 


GOLF AND WOLF ROADS 
DES PLAINES, ILLINOIS 


Media changes. . 


Tool Engineer . . D 
the following additions 


dore W. Black, formerly \ 


, has been named assistant editor 


Frances A, Little, former rey 
Daily Ravalli Republican, has | 


assistant news editor. 


Whitney Publications . . New 
made the following t 
Kane, formerly adv 

teriors, a Whitney publicati 


vice-president and advertising 


the company, and John V. Byrne was 


pointed eastern advertising manager 


teriors 


Robert H. Deibler & Associates . . repr 


senting Air Conditioning, Heating < 


F 


tilating and Heating & Plumbing E 


News on the West Coast, have oy 


fice at 220 Montgomery St. 


isco 


Keith H. Evans & Associates . . | 


yeles and San Francisco, has 
pointed western representative 
tional Miller Publications Inc., 


ington, Oregon and California. 


Conway Publications . . Atlanta 


pened a Southwest regional 
Dallas under the management 


} 


Hoierman, former advertising and 


relations manager, industrial 


en idquncned tor mar 


American Engineer 


} 
movea 


WITH COMPLETE COVERAGE — 


of every known executive and 
technical officer of every rail- 
way in every Latin American 
nation—over 2,500 all told! 


OF A GROWING MARKET — 


$63 million in 1954, Latin 
American purchases of UV. S. 
railway equipment mount stead- 
ily as virtually every nation ex- 
pands its rail system! 


Sell Latin America with 
Selecciones del 


RAILWAY AGE 


—created to insure U. S. equipment- 
makers a growing share of Latin Amer- 
ican railway expansion business. Each 
issue will report all important news of 
locomotives, freight cars, passenger 
cars, shops, track and structures, sig- 
naling and communications, account- 
ing and record-keeping — plus a new 
products section, a product informa- 
tion index including a directory of 
export offices of companies serving 
Latin America. . . all designed to focus 
Latin America’s buying attention on 
U. S. railway products. 


FIRST DIRECT APPROACH 
TO THE ENTIRE LATIN 
AMERICAN RAILWAY 
MARKET IS A NEW 
OPPORTUNITY FOR ALERT 


ADVERTISERS. COPY FOR 
JUNE ISSUE DUE APRIL 12 























Selecciones del 


RAILWAY AGE 


SIMMONS-BOARDMAN PUBLISHING CORP. 
30 Church St., New York 7 
Chicago 3 * Cleveland 13 

Los Angeles * Dallas * Portland, Ore. 
San Francisco * Washington, D. C. 
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E REMEMBERS THE MAN! 


Everybody’s talking about the sky- 
rocketing radio-electronic industry 
... With its fabulous factories and 


wondrous new products. 


a 


“Factories” can’t design a new electronic computer. “Prod- a she IRE 
ucts” just don’t happen all by themselves. . 

It takes engineers . . . thinking men . . . to make possible 

such things as hi-fi music . . . full-color TV . . . automation. 

Men are the key to the amazing growth of the radio- 

electronic industry. And these are the men IRE remembers 

... and does something about. 


“Proceedings of the IRE’ Comes First 


The Institute of Radio Engineers is an organization of 
40,000 radio-electronic engineers. “Proceedings of the 
IRE” is completely devoted to these men and their accom- 
plishments. It is the one engineering journal in the radio- 


electronic industry exclusively edited to them and for them. Circulation: 40.516 ABC) 
4 : & ) 


FM, TV, radar, the computer, color TV, the transistor, 

scatter propagation, solid state electronics... all these and 

many more developments were first presented and developed article by article for their benefit 
in history-making issues of “Proceedings of the IRE.” 


“IRE Directory’ Is Industry's Telephone Book 


As the only “index of the industry,” the “IRE Directory” 
lists all of these radio-electronic engineers and places at 
their fingertips the product data of more than 500 firms 
as well as the names, addresses and telephone numbers of 
more than 4000 manufacturers. 


Radio Engineering Show—W orld’s Largest 


And IRE gives radio-electronic engineers their day at the 
IRE National Convention and Radio Engineering Show. 
Six world-famous awards and 75 Fellowships will be 
granted this year in recognition of personal engineering 
achievements. And 704 exhibitors will present the prod- 
ucts of their engineers in over 4 acres of display at this 
fabulous show. 


IRE remembers the man! Is it any won- 3 Proceedings of the IRE 


der then that the men remember IRE? 
That’s why you profit when, in selling the radio- IRE Directory 
electronic industry, you tell the radio-engineers. You 

tell and sell 40,000 of them in the pages of 
“Proceedings of the IRE” and the “IRE Directory.” 1475 Broadway, New York 36, N. Y. 


The Institute of Radio Engineers 
Advertising Department 
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Uniform thickness, square corners, straight 
edges... these are the dimensions you demand in 
the floor tile you specify. Kentile, Inc., through 
and labora- 

s, brings tures. Every 

Kentile, Inc. floor tile i sionally stable 
as modern science can This, plus a true 


Kentiie. Corttone 
nex 





Dimensional stability in floor tile 


ability, surface smoothness, ease of cleaning and 


KENTILE. INC. America’s largest manufacturer of resilient floor tiles 
ox Kentile/KENOORK. Cort Lie for Most emf Walls KENRU! Rubeer Tus, 
Corttont Keeler KENPLOR Viny! Tie, aso 

‘Tie/THEMETILE, KENSERTS, Decorative inserts /MENDOVE ving! wel) bese /K! 


ss and clarity of controlled color, built-in dur- 


ne many beautiful colors avail- 
e line of KenRoyal viny! floor tile 


BER. KENTLEX 
avalldeie by-tne-yard/KENROYAL Vinyl Tie/SPECIAL 
EMBASE, walk 








Kentile . . the copywriter plays it straight (See 


Frustrate him first.. 
he’ll clip the coupon 


But while you're doing it, ask yourself if titillating 


copy pulls prospects, or merely the curious 


= The badmen (the ones on the 
black horses) set fire to the ranch, 
grab the defenseless young blonde 
heroine (who came from the East 
when her dad died and left her the 
place), and rustle off all the steers. 


The good man (the one on the 
white horse) is in hot pursuit. To 
save time, he walks his horse across 
an old rope foot bridge. But as he 
gets to the middle, a _half-breed 
(whom he had once thrown off the 


pic 


as inserted 





reservation for selling firewater to 
the Indians) starts to cut the ropes. 
Deeper and deeper goes his knife, 
the bridge sags, the horse is thrown 
into the raging torrent below, the 
hero falls, grabs and hangs in mid- 
air by one hand. Then, a flash on 
the screen . “Don’t miss episode 
No. 23 next week!” 

It may have been a swell sales 
formula for the old movie serials. 
We don’t know. But if it was, where 
are they now? 

Come 


measure it, it’s a feeble advertising 


what may, any way you 
formula. Today, there are more ad- 
vertisers than you think, so inquiry- 
obsessed that they feel by telling an 
incomplete story in their ads, the 
reader’s curiosity will be so 
aroused, he'll just have to write in 
for the next episode that tells all. 
In fact, it’s not so many years ago 
we had a big to-do about “Tell All” 
copy and, despite some of the sins 
perpetrated in its name, it left both 
the reader and the advertiser lots 
better off. 
Why this 


quiries? Are more and more ad- 


mad hunger for in- 
vertisers trying to operate without 
salesmen? Are they going into the 
mail order Don’t their 
salesmen know where to make calls 
to develop business? Are they 
scared to death their advertising is 


business? 


no good, isn’t being read or be- 
lieved? Do they think so little of 
the several hundreds of dollars that 
go into a page of advertising that 
they prefer to justify their entire 
existence with a packet of slips 
from a little item on a publisher’s 
bingo card? Do they delude them- 
that 


knows his business 


selves every salesman who 
drools at the 
mouth when his share of the 

month’s inquiries reach him? 
Could it be, as one enlightened 
publisher suggested to us one day, 
that in time the very fundamental 
purpose of advertising could be de- 
Continued on page 173 
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new 28-page booklet points out 
why you belong in N.E.D. 


You'll want to take a new look at your advertising 
program when you've seen this convincing report 
on accomplishing objectives at /ow cost with N.E.D. 


It’s an eye-opening account of how to use N.E.D.’s 
industry-wide coverage and intense readership for 
surprising results on such diversified objectives as 


Over 70,000 COPIES (Tota! Distribution) 
210,000 READERS in over 42,800 PLANTS 


A PENTON PUBLICATION 
Epa 
1213 W. Third Street 
Cleveland 13, Ohio 
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getting quality sales leads... locating new markets 
. marketing subordinate products... improving 
personal selling efforts ...and many more. 


“Why You Belong” is just off the press! Bring 
yourself up to date on the jobs N.E.D. can do for 
your company by writing for a copy now. 


« pEsic mes 
processes _nssanic, REVERSING FUMEE. yy 





COPY CHASERS.. 


continued from p. 171 


feated by “G-13,” “H-29,” “Bingo!”? 


Don’t beat him on the head . . 
Now that we have that out of our 
systems, the least we can do is 
get a little more orderly and help- 
ful. Consider if you will three cate- 
gories of dangerously wasteful ad- 
vertising: 

1. It beats the poor reader over the 
head to “mail the coupon today.” 


2. It deliberately omits certain 
vital information in the hope the 
reader can be irritated into inquir- 
ing for it. 

3. It doesn’t really expect to do too 
much of anything on its own be- 
cause “Boy, this paper pulls in- 
quiries like crazy!” 

People constantly have to be 
forced back to fundamentals. The 
principles of successful industrial 
advertising have never changed— 
only the techniques and mechanics 
have. McGraw-Hill’s “Mechanized 
Selling,” as presented in 1956, is 
basically McGraw-Hill’s “Industrial 
Marketing at Work” copyrighted in 
1927. And just as good fifty years 
from now. 

Take a quick look at “Mecha- 
nized Selling” for just a second. 
“Apply business paper advertising 
here,” it says. “Sound and consis- 
tant Product Advertising is the 
best, quickest and cheapest way to 
accomplish the preliminary steps in 
building an order.” And the three 
preliminary steps: 


1. Contact the men who directly or 
indirectly control the buying 


2. Arouse interest .. 
uct 


in your prod- 


3. Create preference .. for 
product 


Perhaps if we had had a hand 
in writing these principles, we 
would have added the word “legit- 
imate” before “interest” in Item 2. 

Well, we’ve written a mile of 
words and not yet reviewed an ad, 
which is what Mr. Crain keeps us 
on a fabulous retainer to do. But 
we couldn’t talk about specific ads 
without a platform to stand on. So, 
now, let’s go. 


your 


THE LOCKS THAT COME 


PRACTICALLY "PRE-INSTALLED 


CORBIN UNIT LOCKS 


oom 


a P&P CORBIN 0 
Ss a IN Division 
“eon 


P & F Corbin . . no room for inquiry digs 


*To make our point as vividly 
clear as possible, we're starting 
with this Minneapolis-Honeywell 
advertisement “How 
well Electronics cuts costs, im- 
proves air conditioning system ef- 
ficiency.” This requires 
two full pages, one large halftone of 
the exterior of a new building, one 
small halftone of an interior shot, 
one little decorative drawing, a long 
headline, a subhead, about 200 
words of main text, almost the 
same of detailing text, signature 
and trademark. Okay, still sticking 
with us? 

Five lines from the very bottom 
of the advertisement it says, “Call 
your Honeywell office for a new 
booklet that tells more fully how to 
apply electronics, etc.” And then, 
“Or if you prefer write Honeywell 
at Minneapolis.” Now, this will 
bring back some modest number of 
inquiries. But any reader this much 
interested must be a real honest- 
to-goodness, bonafide inquirer be- 
cause he’s had to read several hun- 
dred words of informative stuff 
before he even reached this un- 
displayed, un-illustrated booklet 
offer. Note, too, while we’re at it, 
that he is directed to the local sales 
representative in preference to a 
direct inquiry. 


Honey- 


message 


Inquiry hungry? . . Obviously, 
if Minneapolis Honeywell was gaga 
for a ton of inquiries, it wouldn't 


run this kind of an advertisement. 
Nor even one this large. Given a 
full page, a big picture of the book- 
let as a main illustration, a black 
Gothic headline, “New free book- 
let shows you how to make your 
air conditioning dollar go farther!” 
and a rundown on the contents, the 
page would run circles around the 
spread. But if you, like most other 
advertising men, are concerned 
with talking with the maximum 
number of interested prospects at 
the lowest possible cost, you can 
hardly justify sending a 25 or 50- 
cent booklet to a diluted inquiry 
audience of thousands when you 
can reach them with space adver- 
tising at a penny or two per pros- 
pect. 

Perhaps this all has to do with a 
concept of advertising called “Tell 
Enough.” To wit: 
> Tell enough to be helpful and 
informative to the interested, who 
for the moment may not read any 
more than what you 
them. 


have given 


> Tell enough to discourage and de- 
liberately eliminate the curious — 
the catalog 
prospects. 


collectors, the non- 


> Tell enough so that the fewer in- 
quiries you get are worth a catalog 
expense, are worth the cost of a 
follow-up by a salesman. 

So, you see, on this basis the 
Minneapolis-Honeywell spread 
stacks up splendidly. And, there- 
fore, it has to check out well against 
these first three points of “Mech- 
anized Selling” .. . 
> Contact 
> Arouse interest 
>» Create preference 

This ad, by all means, earns an 
OK AS INSERTED. 

P & F Corbin (Division of Amer- 
ican Hardware) does an effective 
out-and-out product job in this 
bleed color page ... “The Locks 
that Come Practically ‘Pre-In- 
stalled’ — Corbin Unit Locks.” Look 
how much reader-utility in just 
the first paragraph: 


Completely assembled and aligned on a 
rugged one piece ‘chassis’ at the factory, 
Corbin Unit Locks provide simpler and 
more fool-proof installation than any 
other type of lock. Only simple notching 


Continued on page 174 
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COPY CHASERS.. 


continued from p. 173 


r and two bolt holes are re- 


. and the lock can be slipped 
> as a unit, without mortising 


r adjustment. 


Below main text, a special little 
copy block on “Construction Fea- 
tures.” And nothing closer to an 
inquiry dig than “Ask your dealer.” 

Please don’t get the idea we are 
suggesting every advertiser build 
a brick wall between the prospect 
and the home office. Often he must 
indicate the green light is up and 
the road is open to the reader if 
he prefers to contact the factory 
direct. And, of course, in several 
fields there’s that superbly efficient 
something known as Sweet’s Cata- 
logs. In short, there are lots of ways 
to kill a cat. Example: 


You can really spell it out as 
Sanymetal Products does in this 
color page, “What to Look for in 
Quality Toilet Compartment Con- 
struction.” It’s loaded with pictures 
and text, a comprehensive check 
sheet of features “Inset Type 
Top Hinge” — “Welded Door Unit” 
— “Quick, Permanent Leveling” — 
etc. Nine specifics, as a matter of 
fact. Then, if friend-reader is still 
hungry “See Sweets, or 
for Catalog 92.” 


send 


More and more the clean, con- 


vincing quality of the editorial type 
approach impresses us. This page 
— for Dow Chemical — “The Luzx- 
ury Look.” Then, a subhead, “Give 
your homes the extra touch of lux- 
ury with Guaranteed Styron Plas- 
tic Wall Tile.’ Handsome photo- 
graphs, well reproduced, modest 
text. And, so far as the inquiry 
phase is concerned, simply, “See 
your supplier today.” 


Scrap the exclamation point. . 
Kaiser-Aluminum’s color spread is 
editorial in concept, too — left page 
of pictures, text on right, and a 
banner across the two — “Detroit 
Edison estimates big savings by the 
use of lightweight 
walls!” Only difference — the edi- 
tors would never use the exclama- 
tion point. Copywriters should con- 
sider getting rid of it, too. Kaiser 
bows out of the ad nicely and in- 
telligently we think: 


aluminum 


In March we went into a long 
rave on the subject as blood broth- 
er to this subject of inquiries. 


Here, for 
we repeat the key 


everyone’s convenience, 
... “Every ad- 


vertisement must be considered as 


a contribution to the complex sym- 
bol of the brand image — as part 
of the long term investment in the 
reputation of the brand.” 

So, seldom does any single ad- 
vertisement have to stand on its 
own; it is its “campaign” strength 
that is important. And now, if we 
may, two happy and different ex- 
amples of how this works out. 

You will agree there is a “Du- 
Pont” brand image, highly progres- 
sive and favorable, and one that 
has been built with much time and 
money. All right, so along comes 
DuPont with a new product, two in 
fact ... “DuPont Announces Two 
Revolutionary Automotive Fin- 
ishes.” What’s the most important 
word in that headline? You’re ab- 
solutely right, — “DuPont.” And 
how much less might this excellent 
advertisement mean if it read, 
“Blank-blank Announces Two Re- 
volutionary Automotive Finishes.” 
Before the reader has done any- 
thing more than read the head 
that “DuPont” has pre-conditioned 
his mind . . . favorably. 

Now, put this all into two pages 
in full color with excellent pictures 
— parking lot — paint test farm — 
test panels — test car — plus meaty 
text ... and DuPont not only has 
an excellent announcement ad, but 
by its conduct here this ad, in its 
turn, is contributing further to this 
favorable brand image. In essence, 
it works two ways. 
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it is reflected in the copy 


t is modest 








AVIATION MARKET AIDS: 





Aviation Ag? 


earch 


RES 
oRT 


REP 


ective Is your aviation advertising? 


With this 72-page research report you can 
compare aviation advertising with that of 
competitors or manufacturers of similar 
products... study their layout techniques 
and copy approach. 


This valuable book breaks down Starch 
readership studies of some 800 AVIATION 
AGE advertisements into 17 product or 
service groups. Each section summarizes 
ratings of all advertisements Starched in 


Also available: 


that group...reproduces high-scoring ads 
with “Noted,” “Seen Associated” and 
“Read Most” ratings. Number of in- 
quiries pulled also appears with each 
advertisement. 


Prepared as a special service for AVIA- 
TION AGE advertisers, the report is now 
also available at cost to all advertisers in- 
terested in the aviation market — $2.00 
per copy. 


The Aviation Market ...to help you evaluate aviation business magazine coverage of man- 
ufacturing, air transport and military aviation markets. Tells you how many readers — by 


number and job function — are reached by these magazines... 


with graphs and audited 


circulation figures. Here’s basic information every aviation marketer should have. Free. 
Technically Speaking ...a 16-page folder analyzing the difference between business manage- 
ment and technical management in aviation. Explains the technical information needs of the 
men who specify your products. Free. 

Market Intelligence Newsletter ...to help keep you abreast of aviation marketing develop- 
ments. Issued twice monthly, it is available free to aviation sales and marketing executives. 











Ask to have your name added to special mailing list. 


MAIL THIS COUPON NOW - —— — — — 


AVIATION AGE, a Conover-Mast publication 

205 East 42nd Street, N. Y. 17, N. Y. 

L] Please send STARCH-RATED AVIATION 
ADVERTISEMENTS. I enclose $2.00 

( Please send free copy of THE AVIATION 
MARKET 

( Please send free copy of TECHNICALLY 
SPEAKING 

01 Please add my name to your mailing list 
for MARKET INTELLIGENCE 





Name - 


Company 


Address 











ALWAYS ON THE JOB! 


Was your salesman there . 
when this purchase was cadet 


Few salesmen are around at 2:00 a.m. representing 98% of the drilling- 


But oil field operations are continuous, 
fast moving, night and day. Breakdowns 
are costly. To get rapid service from the 
nearest supplier, other oil men do just 
what the tool pusher pictured here is 
doing. They order from the COMPOSITE 
CATALOG. It’s always there, at the right 
place at the right time, 24 hours a day! 

The COMPOSITE CATALOG is a bound 
file of 5,300 pages of catalog data from 
500 equipment-service companies. Its 
12,500 distribution goes to key points, 


production industry’s buying power. For 
25 years it has been the source book for 
oil field purchases. If you sell to the oil 
drilling-producing industry you must have 
a catalog. And that catalog filed in the 
COMPOSITE CATALOG will act asa full time 
salesman for you. 


Write today for full information, in- 
cluding new booklet on How to Prepare 
Industrial Catalog Copy. Contact nearest 
branch office listed below. 


COMPOSITE CATALOG of Wee Equip- 


Services 


GULF PUBLISHING COMPANY 


@ Houston (19), 3301 Buffalo Drive, JAckson 9-4301 

@ New York (17), 250 Park Avenue, El Dorado 5-4012 

© Chicago (4), 332 S. Michigan Avenue, WAbash 2-9330 

@ Cleveland (15), 1010 Euclid Avenue, Main 1-3295 

@ Tulsa (3), Hunt Building, Diamond 3-1844 

@ Dallas (1), 518 Santa Fe Bldg., PRospect 7344 

@ Los Angeles, W. W. Wilson Building, Huntington Park, LUdlow 7-1219 
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* 
Star Ads of the Month 


These ads have been honored this 
month by the Copy Chasers, who 
stamped them “OK as inserted” . . 
highest tribute bestowed by IM’s 
anonymous critics of industrial ads. 





Use tough epoxy resins 
for strong tools, 
Strong products 











The industrial environment 


has 2 faces.. 


How to plan for greater worker comfort... 





lower construction costs...and increased —_ productivity...with 





Double-duty . . Th 
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Whether you re sending or receiving 
whether your shipment us big o1 small 
20 matter where you ship . it pays 
to specity Railway Express. You'll find 
it makes the bio in speed, economy, 
and sete, sure delivery It's the complete 
shipping service, tree enterprise at its best 





Teapureten central story of o wedere proetng compony 
How Honeywell Electronics cuts costs, improves air conditioning system efficiency 


Honeywell 


Electronic Controts 











New, World Wide Service! 











Definitive . . Railway Express con- 
centrates on identifying and explaining its 


brand. (See p. 178.) 
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COPY CHASERS.. 
continued from p. 174 


When you get yourself in this 
“fundamentals state-of-mind” it’s 
impressive how many good solid ad 
jobs you can find. Here, for in- 
stance, Johnson Service Co., the 
case study of an installation in At- 
lanta’s newest skyscraper. No 
shocker in the headline, just plain 
English “Johnson Control In- 
sures Ideal Temperatures, Provides 
Waste-Free Heating and Cooling 
Operation.” Long text spells out 
the story and winds up, “Talk to an 
engineer from a nearby Johnson 
branch.” 


*In contrast, an organization that 
a year ago or so apparently dis- 
covered its brand image did not 
stand for teo much. Wisely coun- 
selled by a competent agency, this 
advertiser, Railway Ex- 
press Agency, has since devoted its 
advertisements to identifying and 
explaining its brand. This page, one 
of the series, “The big difference 
is.’ The headline flows right into a 
big red diamond, the Railway Ex- 
press trademark. At the top, two 
simple cartoons demonstrate “the 
big difference.” 

The first, man with snarling lion’s 
head, breaking out of cage. Cap- 
tion: “Slow shipments give Sammy 
a temper quite rare, as wild as a 
lion, as cross as a bear.” The sec- 
ond, man lounging in giant clam 
shell, contentment on Cap- 
tion: “Sam’s calm as a clam now, 
he’s found out at last that Railway 
Express is dependably fast!” This 
one certainly earns an OK AS IN- 
SERTED. 


face. 


Play it straight . . So there you 
have a Johnny-come-lately doing 
a tidy job as well as an old timer 
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Jonnson Contro! insures ideal Temperatures, 
Provides Waste-Free Heating and Cooling Operation 
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ith fundamentals 


maintaining a high standard. Some- 
one like Kentile is somewhere in 
the middle, at least it hasn’t been 
advertising as long as a DuPont. 
Yet, its brand imagery has been so 
effective that many people call all 
floor tiling “Kentile.” Here in this 
page from a general business mag- 
Kentile plays it perfectly 

“Dimensional stability 


azine, 
straight 
in floor tile” except for a real 
stopping four-color illustration of 
four tugging toy workhorses each 
chained to one side of a square of 
Kentile. (See p. 171.) 

Switch over to another business. 
Metropolitan Life would conjure up 
an “insurance” image to most of us. 
Yet more and more people see it as 
“Good Health.” Why? Because of 
many advertisements like this page, 
“How good are your teeth?” Not a 
mention of “insurance” in it, except 
in the company name. 


*A good 


precious than rubies, and so ver- 


brand name is more 
satile in its value. Introducing new 
products is but one of these. An- 
other — note this Bakelite color 
spread ... “Use tough epoxy res- 
ins for strong tools, strong prod- 
ucts.” Here, handsomely featured, 
the folks who mold Bakelite resins 
into tools, toys, industrial equip- 
ment and parts. A single example 
from several — little girl seated at 
the wheel of a facsimile Pontiac. 
Caption: 


trced plastic body on the Pontiac 

Star Chief’ was formed in molds 
from Rezolin ‘Toolplastik’ compounds 
ed on Bakelite Brand Epoxy Resins, 
stal-forming tools, jigs, fixtures, also 
from these tough jimensionally 
materials, are especially useful 


odel changes are fast and fre- 


Don’t think that the molders 
don’t know the value of this plug, 
and the merchandising bonus they 
get from a good brand name, i.e. 
“Molded of Bakelite.’ An oK as 
INSERTED to copywriter Gus Richter, 
J. M. Mathes Advertising, New 
York. 


*Boost-of-the-month for  an- 
other four-page chapter in_ its 
“Fiberglas Design Portfolio” to 
Owens-Corning Fiberglas. This one 
talks about “Designing for Better 
Industrial Environment” and _ its 
file-like tab is labelled, “Factory 
Buildings.” Page 1 is cleanly han- 
dled, and serves as_ introductory 
copy, sharing the page about fifty- 
fifty with a fine photo of the en- 
trance to Ford’s Continental Di- 
vision plant. 

The center spread discusses the 
“2 faces of industrial environment” 

“the outside face” and “the 
inside face.” Then it rolls right in- 
to the pitch . “How to plan for 
greater worker comfort lower 
costs ... and in- 
with Fiber- 
Lots of good pictures and 


construction 
creased productivity ... 
glas.” 
caption copy here. Now, turn over, 
and the back is entirely pictures 
and captions, playing up such user 
benefits as “Better working light 

. Keeps cold pipes dry .. . Keeps 
air fit to breathe Keeps heat 
where it belongs 

Incidentally, closing on the same 
“inquiry” note we opened up with, 
the nearest thing to a “come hith- 
er” to the reader is what looks 
like some six and eight point type 
at the bottom of Page 1 “For 
further technical information, write 

..’ And so our “Boost” for good 
good good 
sense to Emory Ward, copywriter, 


McCann-Erickson, New York. 


Chasera 


design, writing, and 
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Cope — 





Old Green Thumb cullivating the people at N & R. But that calls for 

advertising—a job done ideally through the pages of 
This is Harlow (Green Thumb) Gosport, who man- one magazine: The Saturday Evening Post. (When 
ages the office at Newman & Ridge—when not pruning 11,000 management people were asked: “In which 
the ivy or giving gardening lectures. Many a salesman magazine do you pay the most attention to advertis 
calling on him gets visions of quite a different sort of ing ?”’, more named the Post than the 6 leading busi- 
green stuff ...the crop of extra commissions he could ness and news magazines combined.) It gets to all the 


garner if he were only in Old Green Thumb’s shoes, people who mean business. 


— gets to ALL the people who mean business 
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YOU TAKE IT FROM HERE! 


Truck, truck body, and truck-mounted equipment pur- 
chases are increasing in the field served by PUBLIC 
WORKS Publications. This is in response to the rapid 
pace of improvements and development of urban, subur- 
ban and exurban areas as populations and industries shift 


and expand. 


These purchases are 94 to 98% directed by engineering 
and technical administrative officials of cities, counties, 
and states. These men are primarily responsible for pro- 
viding the essential facilities for modern living which 


public works alone make possible. 


This tremendous integrated market includes every kind 


of equipment, materials, and service for highways, streets 
5 P 


PUBLIC. 
—— Be) 145 


Publications 


OFFICES 


SAN FRANCISCO 


200 SOUTH BROAD STREET 


and airports, water supplies and distribution, sewerage, 
waste and refuse collection and disposal, recreational areas, 
and other vital public works functions. 

Each issue of PUBLIC WORKS Magazine is packed with 
material these important buying influences demand. The 
STREET and HIGHWAY MANUAL and Catalog File, 
The WATER WORKS MANUAL and Catalog File, and 
The SEWERAGE MANUAL and Catalog File spell out 
the needs and means for the creation of these basic facili- 
ties. 

Write for a full demonstration of proven readership of 
PUBLIC WORKS Publications among buyers of your 


product that will add to your sales power. 


RIDGEWOOD, N. J. 


— CHICAGO — CLEVELAND 


—- LOS ANGELES =—- KANSAS CITY 
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LETTERS | CEP 


to the editor 





Disagrees with professor 
on marketing, distribution 


= Pedant McVey (IM, March, p. 
12) places a very small cart before a 
very large horse in asking us to 
“maintain high standards of ter- 
minology” for the convenience of 
teachers of marketing, and he pits 
an obscure committee recommenda- 
tion against the undeniable (if 
sometimes indiscriminate) dyna- 
mism of modern business semantics. 
Distribution and marketing are good 
and useful words, each with its own 
practical meaning and scope. 

Marketing implies the complete 
concept of supplying a product to 
satisfy a demand. It involves the 
many interrelated functions of mar- 
ket research, selection and design of 
product, packaging, pricing, adver- 
tising and promotion, distribution, 
merchandising, sales and _ sales 
service. 

Distribution is, under marketing, 
a mechanical function — as Web- 
ster’s puts it, “. . . implying a deal- 
ing out of portions or a spreading 
around of units among a number of 
recipients.” Distribution involves 
physical conveyance of products 
from the manufacturer to the many 
consumers, through transportation 
and warehousing, and may involve 
the participation of many other 
marketing functions such 
porters and importers, wholesalers, 
manufacturers’ representatives, sales 


as CxX- 


agents, and exclusive and non-ex- 
clusive distributors and sub-distrib- 
utors. The term distributor is then 
used to describe a firm or individual 
specializing in selling and servicing 
one or more products to specific in- 
dustries or geographic areas. 

The question of terminology seems 
to concern not distribution versus 
marketing, but distribution versus 
distributors. (See IM, March, 
“What's distribution, how can you 
sell it?”) Language, nomenclature 
and terminology certainly must be 
controlled and orderly to a work- 
able degree, but cannot be so re- 
strictive and pedantic as to impede 


understanding by the large number | 


of less-formally educated people 
who constitute a substantial propor- 
tion of the communicating working 
force of business. 

It is practical, dynamic usage that 
ultimately determines “correctness” 
of language, not scholarly logic and 
order. That’s how the word “pedan- 
tic” got a modern meaning! 

JOHN D, SAUNIER 

Manager, Market Develop- 

ment, Authority Laboratories 

Div., Bardah] Oil Co., St. Louis. 


Offers more on switchboard 
operators as p.r. factor 


# Your article about training 
switchboard operators was particu- 
larly interesting to me because our 
principal business service is devoted 
to the improvement of business 
telephone techniques — at all levels. 
We have recently 
subject of training a _ receptionist- 
operator in one of our bulletins. 
I’m sending a copy along to you — 
for I think you'll find it interesting. 
And we'll be glad to send a compli- 
mentary copy of this bulletin to any 
of your readers who request it. 
BOYCE MORGAN 


covered the 


President, Boyce Morgan As- 
sociates, 1800 H St. N.W., 
Washington, D.C, 


How do you package samples 
of an industrial product 


a We will appreciate any refer- 
ences or reports you can supply us 
covering the practices of manufac- 
turers in packaging samples of their 
products shipped to prospective cus- 
tomers who have requested them. 

Our interest is confined to such 
products as small parts or compo- 
nents such as would be supplied by 
a manufacturer of electrical or elec- 
tronic items. These might range in 
size from a small contact up to a 
component say two or three inches 
square. 

The points on which we want in- 
formation are the following: 


ntinued 


is the “growth 
00k in the 


‘owing CPI 


In 1955 
Chemical Engineering Progress 
led the field 
with 17.3% 
advertising gain! 


mm oCEP 


17.3% gain to 874 pages 


C&EN 


16% gain to 3001 pages 


CW 


1,5% gain to 3530 pages 


CP 


No change at 2583 pages 





CE 


Negligible change 
at 4118 pages 


147% lass to 1082 pages 


CEP continues to deliver 
more Engineers per dollar 
than any other publication 
in the field! 


Chemical 
Engineering 
® Progress 


Published exclusively for Chemical Engineers 
by American Institute of Chemical Engineers 
25 West 45th Street, New York 36, N. Y. 


Remember... 
the engineer is educated 
to specify and buy! y 


Bi: o 
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our job as personnel consultants 


is to find the job that fits... 
both ways 


A competent advance job 
saves executive and appli- 
cant interviewing time— 
prevents costly mistakes 

. on both sides. 


Marjorie Wee 


Personnel Consultants in A dvertising-Sa.es 
Promotion-Marketing-Public Relations 


415 Lexington Avenue, New York + MU 2-7136 





if you wish to reach the 


coal trade use 


NEW YORK 
Whitehall Bidg. 


CHICAGO 
Manhettan Bidg. 


for over 70 years the leading 
journal of the coal industry 





Case Histories 
on products in use 


Photographic and reporting 
assignments covered throughout 
North and South America 
for advertising, editorial or 
research purposes 


ag SERVICE 
ARK 2, NEW JERSEY 


phone 
MArket 2-3966 


or write 


sickes Kolo- 


38 PARK PLACE * N 





| a «different 


because it is a 
specialized 
magazine serving 
the specialized 
needs of a big 
specialized field .. 
send for market 
story, sample copy 


22 E. HURON ST. 
CHICAGO 11, ILL. 





MEDIA AND MARKET FACTS 
FOR BUILDING YOUR 1956 
SCHEDULES 


. see the hundreds of pages of 
data covering 69 primary markets 
— specifications, rates and circula- 
tions of the 2,400 business papers 
serving U. S. and Canadian industry 
— and the factual presentations of 
200 leading publishing organizations 

. in your 


1956 INDUSTRIAL MARKET DATA & 
DIRECTORY NUMBER 
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LETTERS .. 


continued from p. 181 


1. Have any manufacturers adopted 
distinctive packaging for such sam- 
ples? If so, what is the type of pack- 


| aging material used? 


| 
| 


| 2. Do these special packages carry 
| any distinctive labeling which iden- 
| tifies the item as a requested sam- 
| ple and what sort of copy is used? 


3. Is it considered better to avoid 
the appearance of having gone to 
special expense in devising such a 
package — in other words, is there 
any advantage in making it look 
inexpensive — or is it desirable to 
dress up the package within reason 
to give the appearance of impor- 
tance and desirability to the submit- 
tal? 

Obviously, current practice varies 
all the way from elaborate plastic 
containers to simple cardboard box- 
es or corrugated wraps in kraft pa- 
per. We are hopeful that you may 
have information on some distinc- 
tive, and at the same time practical, 
sample packaging procedures which 
have been used with significant suc- 
cess. 

EDWARD GOLDSMITH 

Research Director, Aitkin-Ky- 

nett Co., Philadelphia. 


Thorny subject 


= May I congratulate you on your 
editorial, “More Business Paper 
Audits in 1956,” on page 144 of the 
January issue of INDUSTRIAL MARKET- 
ING. 

This is a thorny subject and you 
handled it diplomatically and con- 
structively. 

I hope it catches the eye of Art 
Kron, Chairman of Business Pub- 
lications Audit. To make sure that 
it does, I am sending Art a carbon 
of this letter. 

ARTHUR H. DIX 

Vice-President in Charge of 

Research, Conover-Mast Pub- 

lications, New York 


Looks forward to composite 
Picture of industrial adman 


a I am highly elated to note in the 
February issue of INDUSTRIAL MAR- 
KETING that you are not only mak- 


ing an extensive survey but will be 
presenting the results, portraying a 
composite picture of the typical in- 
dustrial advertising manager. I am 
going to look forward to the pres- 
entation with considerable antici- 
pation. 

I don’t know what percentage of 
the industrial managers in the 
country hold sway over small com- 
panies like that with which I am 
connected but I do feel that mnpuUs- 
TRIAL MARKETING is of considerable 
value to those of us who have as- 
pirations of becoming “big” but 
who for the time being must con- 
tent ourselves with doing a job for 
small organizations. 

My company manufactures a 
product which is not only distrib- 
uted nation-wide, but world-wide, 
and we are faced with doing a tre- 
mendous job with a small budget. 
Because we lack the facilities of 
associating with a large acquaint- 
ance of admen, we find that INDUS- 
TRIAL MARKETING helps materially 
in keeping abreast with the trend 
and developments. We are anxious 
to see how we measure up with the 
“typical” industrial ad manager. 

S. D. GROFF 


Advertising Manager, MEX- 
ICO REFRACTORIES CO., Mexico, 
Mo. 

“Profile of Today’s Industrial Ad- 
vertising Manager” will appear in 
next month’s IM—Ed. ] 


Here's a new kind of special 
position, says USI Chemicals 


= I enjoyed the Copy Chasers’ 
article on editorial-type ads in 
your February issue, and was espe- 
cially pleased to see your mention 
of our “U.S.I. Chemical News” in- 
sert. 

Through the 24-year history of 
this series we’ve had many indi- 
cations of its effectiveness; indica- 
tions such as the Starch scores 
given in your column, inquiry vol- 
ume, letters, etc. But the most un- 
usual tribute to the series comes 
from space reps who tell us that 
they’ve actually had requests for 
position opposite the “U.S.I. Chem- 
ical News.” 

PHILIP GISSER 

Coordinator of Advertising and 

Publicity, U.S. Industrial 

Chemical Co., New York a 
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Broader Base for NIAA? 


William D. Crelley, chairman of the Industrial Ad- 
vertising Research Institute, which is sponsored by 
the National Industrial Advertisers Association, told his 
board members recently that perhaps there should be a 
new association bringing together everybody interested 
in industrial marketing. 

His thesis is that while organizations in the field of 
industrial advertising have discussed many phases of 
marketing to industry, their preoccupation with adver- 
tising tends to restrict membership to those with a 
specific interest in this function of marketing. Thus he 
feels the need for a broadly based industrial marketing 
association. 

Many organizations in the field of marketing have 
given more or less attention to the problems of selling 
to business and industry, as the NIAA, the pioneer in 
this area, has done. The American Management As- 
sociation has an industrial marketing division; the 
American Marketing Association, which lays most 
emphasis in its work on the research aspects of market- 
ing, has shown awareness of the special problems of the 
industrial marketer, and the National Sales Executives 
have likewise developed groups in various local associ- 
ations made up of those who sell to industry rather 
than to the general consumer. 

The advertising and marketing field already has a 
great many associations, national and local, and per- 
haps another organization is not needed if those now in 
the field can fully serve the needs of business. It would 
seem to us that the NIAA, which for thirty-four years 
has pioneered in the promotion of more efficient meth- 
ods of advertising and marketing to industry, is in the 
best possible position to serve the broader needs out- 
lined by Mr. Crelley. 

The interests of advertising executives, like those of 
sales, research and other types of marketing men, cover 
all aspects of the job of moving goods from in- 
dustry to industry. In addition, advertisers have specific 
problems concerned with the use of advertising as a 
means of reaching markets, and related to the technical 
problems of preparing and producing advertising and 
selecting the most effective media through which to 
communicate with industrial buyers. 

Thus if the NIAA undertook to provide the tent 
under which all factors engaged in marketing to in- 
dustry could gather, it might still be desirable to have 
divisions in which those members concerned with ad- 
vertising, with sales, with research, with public rela- 
tions, could still have their own special discussions, 
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Industrial Marketing Paradox 
team but every member in a different league. 


with occasional general meetings for everybody under 
the big tent. 

The main problem is that NIAA must decide whether 
it wants to be a broad marketing organization, or to 
continue to devote most of its attention and member- 
ship development to advertising alone. Certainly there 
is room for association work along broader lines than is 
represented by the present program of NIAA. We be- 
lieve that the subject is important enough to deserve 
the most careful and thorough discussion of policies by 
the association, whose great work in promoting modern 
concepts of marketing to the industrial field puts it in a 
particularly strategic position to undertake the job pre- 
sented by Mr. Crelley. 

One important consideration is that many members 
of the NIAA, who started their business careers as ad- 
vertising managers, have moved up to positions of 
greater responsibility with their companies. NIAA 
should be big enough in concept and service to con- 
tinue to hold their interest and engage their activity. 
It will probably not succeed in doing so if it restricts 
its efforts to service of the advertising management 
function alone. 

INDUSTRIAL MARKETING, incidentally, has as many 
readers among general management and sales execu- 
tives as among advertising men. The broad service of 
the magazine could be paralleled by similar breadth in 
the functions of NIAA. But the policies involved can be 
determined only by the association, to which the new 
proposals may offer both a challenge and an oppor- 
tunity. 





). Crain Jr. 


Publisher 





How to Improve 
the Effectiveness of 
Your Advertising 


@ If you sell through industrial distributors, here’s a positive method for get- 


ting maximum benefit from your advertising. Here’s how you can increase the 


sales effectiveness of your advertising to industrial buyers by getting your dis- 


tributor salesmen to devote more time and effort to selling your line. 


SOME MANUFACTURERS who sell through industrial 


distributors are doing only a partial advertising job. 


They underestimate the power of personal salesman- 
ship in scheduling a balanced industrial advertising 
program. They are missing the boat at the point of 
sale and thus diluting the effectiveness of their en- 


tire advertising campaign. 
Are you one of these? 


Granted, your advertising to industrial buyers is ef- 
fective in constantly reminding customers and pros- 


pects of your product’s benefits. 
But does it stop there? 


If so, it’s like the runner who wears himself out 
setting a fast pace for the first lap, only to lose the 
race: the sale. It doesn’t reach the man who sells 


the goods, the industrial distributor salesman. 


You can prevent this from happening to your com- 
pany by being sure your distributor salesmen are 


“sold” on selling your line. 


Industrial 


A McGRAW-HILL PUBLICATION ¢ 330 WEST 42nd STREET, NEW YORK 36, N.Y 


Distribution 


Consider how important the distributor salesman 
can be to you in increasing the sales effectiveness 
of your advertising. He can confirm and elaborate 
on the benefits of your products. He can make your 
advertising more meaningful by demonstrating the 
particular job your product can do for the buyer. 
And, most important, he can add his personal rec- 
ommendation to your sales story. This alone can 


often clinch a sale. 


A consistent and creative advertising campaign in 
INDUSTRIAL DISTRIBUTION will “sell” your dis- 
tributor salesmen on selling your line. It will inform 
your distributor salesmen about your company and 
its products, remind them of the sales features of your 
products and encourage them to recommend and sell 


your products at every conceivable opportunity. 


INDUSTRIAL DISTRIBUTION reaches the largest 
audience of industrial distributor salesmen ever as- 
sembled. To be sure you are getting maximum benefit 
from your advertising, be sure your company is ad- 


vertising in every issue. 





MILL & FACTORY’S CIRCULATION METHOD IN ACTION — 
INDUSTRIAL SALESMAN DEMONSTRATES PRODUCT 
TO PLANT BUYING TEAM. 


ly 


You can be sure Mill & Factory readers 
have authority to specify and buy... 


because... industrial salesmen hand- 
pick them for us! 


Titles are no help!...In today’s 
complex industrial market the titles 
of the men whose “yes” means an 
order vary greatly from plant to 
plant...Only industrial salesmen 
through constant personal contact 
know exactly who they are. 


To assure you of reaching these 
hard-to-find men MILL & FACTORY 


uses the unique salesman-built 
Franchise-Paid circulation method... 
1,645 full-time salesmen, who sell 
industrial machinery and equipment 
to American industry, select as read- 
ers of MILL & Factory the most 
important plant men...The men who 
specify and buy the products you sell. 


That’s why more manufacturers 
than ever use MILL & FAcToRY, the 
magazine specifically designed to do 
industrial advertising’s first and most 


important job... to back up your 
salesmen by reaching the same men 
they must see to sell. 


Mills Factory 


205 East 42nd Street Mi 
New York 17, N. Y. / a we 


MILL & FACTORY REACHES THE MEN, REGARDLESS OF TITLE, YOUR SALESMEN MUST SEE TO SELL! 





